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PREFACK. 


Tas edition of the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes is in- 
tended, as announced in the title-page, for schools and 
colleges, and is meant especially for the use of students in 
these institutions. In an age when, relatively and more em- 
phatically than ever before, “life is short and art is long,” 
and when, next to mathematics, perhaps, Greek is usually 
one of the first studies to be retrenched, other things being 
equal, that commentary will be the best on a Greek classic 
which gives the most needed guidance and assistance, and 
takes the least time in giving it. In such an age brevity 
and conciseness are demanded, and may well be regarded as 
prime qualities in helps to classical study. Notes on the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes ought especially to have some- 
thing of the compactness of the Orations themselves. I 
have therefore aimed to help the student only where he 
needs help, to dispense with all superfluous and all wseless 
comment which includes all notes that are certain not to be 
used, and to condense the entire book within the smallest 
possible compass. At the same time I have endeavored to 
point to the sources — grammars, lexicons, dictionaries, 
histories, and editions — from which, if he has the time and 
the inclination, the student may derive further knowledge 
or illustration, thus choosing to be a finger-board to guide 
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his studies rather than a pack-horse or pony to carry him 
over the road, and deeming it far better that he should be 
taught and led to do the work wisely and well himself than 
to have it done for him. With this view I have referred 
him or left him to go to the dictionary, which every stu- 
dent should have continually by him and should form the 
habit of consulting, for the geography of places and even 
for the knowledge of antiquities, except when it was essen- 
tial to the understanding of the passage, or perchance the 
point was involved in some special difficulty or uncertainty. 
If any should question the necessity of so copious an in- 
troduction, or its consistency with the brevity which has 
been studied in the notes, I have only to say, that regard- 
ing a pretty familiar acquaintance with the occasion and the 
circumstances as the first requisite to the interpretation or 
the appreciation of any work, I hoped that all this intro- 
ductory matter would conduce directly to the understanding 
of the orations and to a fuller sympathy with the orator 
and the actors. 

The text of this edition follows mainly that of Bekker’s 
stereotype edition. I have not hesitated, however, to de- 
part from it, whenever there seemed to be sufficient reasons, 
which have usually been stated in the notes. The editions 
and commentaries which I have most frequently consulted 
are those of J. H. Reiske, corrected and enlarged by G. H. 
Schafer, London, 1823 ; W. Dindorf, Oxford, 1849, itself 
a library of notes and comments on Demosthenes ; K. H. 
Frotscher and K. H. Funkhinel, Leipsic, 1834; J. H. 
Vomel, Halle, 1856; A. Westermann, Leipsic, 1851; F. 
Franke, Leipsic, 1871; C. Rehdantz, Leipsic, 1873; R. 
Whiston, London, 1859 ; and G. H. Heslop, Oxford, 1872. 
I have usually compared them all in reference to difficult 
and disputed passages. I have found the notes of Whiston, 
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Franke, and Rehdantz particularly sensible and suggestive. 
When: I have thought the renderings in any of these edi- 
tions particularly just and happy, I have often quoted them 
and given credit accordingly ; and I am indebted to them 
for suggestion and confirmation in other instances in which 
I can only make this general acknowledgment. In my own 
renderings I have tried to follow the rule which I inculcate 
in my classes of giving as close and exact a translation as 
can be given in good idiomatic English, aiming as far as 
possible to make Demosthenes speak an English as compact, 
clear, pointed, and energetic as his own Greek, and _ believ- 
ing, as I do with all my heart, that there can be no better 
discipline for the faculties of reason and speech in the 
schools than that which may be acquired by a faithful rep- 
resentation, a genuine reproduction, in our vernacular, if only 
that might be hoped for, of the Orations of Demosthenes. 

W. 8S. TYLER. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, April 20, 1875. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE genius and eloquence of Demosthenes have per- 
petuated the memory of persons of whom we might other- 
wise have never heard, and invested with interest places 
of which we should otherwise have known little and 
for which we should have cared less. Philip and Olyn- 
thus, immortalized in his orations, have not only become 
familiar names in ancient history, but have given new 
words to the languages of modern Europe. The city 
to which the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes have given so 
much celebrity, claimed an antiquity scarcely less vener- 
able than that of Athens herself. Its foundation was as- 
cribed by some to a mythic son of Hercules, by others to 
a son of Strymon, the Thracian king. Lying near the head 
of the Toronaic gulf between the peninsulas of Pallene and 
Sithonia, surrounded by a fertile plain and favorably situ- 
ated for navigation and commerce, it early became an im- 
portant place and was at one time the head of a confederacy 
of over thirty cities in and near the great Chalcidic penin- 
sula. Inhabited by the Bottizi, it first makes its appear- 
ance in history as furnishing a contingent of troops to the 
army of Xerxes in the Persian war. Suspected, however, 
after the battle of Salamis, it was besieged and taken by 
Artabazus, and its inhabitants massacred, thus foreshadow- 
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ing in the early history of Greece that more fatal overthrow 
which shortly preceded the subversion of Grecian liberty. 
Repeopled by Chalcidic Greeks, who had settled in the 
neighborhood from Chalcis, a colony of Athens in Eubcea, 
Olynthus now came more directly into the circle of Grecian 
states and entered upon a new career of diversified and 
eventful history. We cannot follow it in detail. Con- 
cisely it is as follows: Originally by descent and by natu- 
ral affinity allied to Athens, but in the Peloponnesian War 
taking sides with Sparta, and thus securing an acknowl- 
edged independence ; usually on friendly terms with the 
earlier kings of Macedon, but gradually growing rich and 
powerful at their expense, now by inducing Pella, their 
chief city, to join the Olynthiac confederacy, and now 
through the voluntary cession of Lower Macedonia on the 
Thermaic Gulf by King Amyntas to save it from the 
Iilyrians; attracting most of the Chalcidic cities to its 
alliance by the liberality of its international principles and 
political spirit, but by this very prosperity awakening the 
envy and jealousy of Acanthus and Apollonia, and pro- 
voking them to join with Macedon in calling for the armed 
intervention of Sparta ; successfully resisting for a time the 
Lacedzemonians at the height of their power in a four years’ 
war and inflicting upon them a terrible defeat in which 
they lost their general, but compelled by famine to sue for 
peace and submit to their hegemony ; on the decline of that 
hegemony, reuniting all the Chalcidians under its own su- 
premacy, and even wresting Amphipolis from the Athenians, 
but in turn stripped by them of Methone, Potidza, Toronea, 
and several other towns in the vicinity ; courted, flattered, 
and sought as an ally, both by Athens and by Philip, and 
vibrating now towards the one and now towards the other 
of these great powers, but attacked violently at length by 
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all the forces of the latter and imperfectly succored and sus- 
tained by the former — Olynthus was finally betrayed into 
the hands of Philip, the city was destroyed, and the in- 
habitants, men, women, and children, were sold into slavery. 
The fall of Olynthus completed the conquest of the thirty- 
two Chalcidic cities, whose destruction was so complete that 
Demosthenes says in his third Philippic, five years after- 
wards, that their sites could hardly be found, and it might 
be supposed that they had never been inhabited. 

A fuller history of the period after the accession of Philip 
to the throne may shed light on the relations of the Olyn- 
thians, Athenians, and Macedonians at the time of the 
Olynthian War, and may help the reader to a better under- 
standing of the Olynthiac orations. Whiston has given it 
concisely and with careful reference to authorities: “ This 
event (the accession of Philip) soon changed the position 
of affairs. The Athenians at first supported a rival, Argeus, 
in his claims to the throne, with a view of recovering Am- 
phipolis (Diod., XVI. 3), and a portion of their forces, prin- 
cipally mercenaries, actually marched from Methone on the 
coast for thirty miles inland, where, with Argeus him- 
self, they were attacked by Philip and obliged to surrender 
(c. Aristoc., § 144). But it was not Philip’s policy to make 
enemies, so he allowed them to depart, and sent an embassy 
to Athens, with proposals of peace and friendship, professing 
also to give up all claims of his own to Amphipolis (Diod,. 
XVI. 3, 4; Grote, XI. 301), which, according to Diodorus, 
had already been evacuated by the Macedonian troops 
posted there by Philip’s predecessor, Perdiccas (Grote, X. 
516), to protect it against the Athenians (B. c. 359 — 58). 
Nevertheless, from whatever cause (Grote, XI. 306), the 
Athenians did not themselves make any attempt to occupy 
it : and Philip, as soon as he could, resolved to take advan- 
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tage of their remissness by attacking it himself, while he 
deluded them with the assurance that he intended to restore 
it to them after capturing it (c. Aristoc., 138 ; De Halon., 28). 
But this promise he did not fulfil, and the Olynthians, 
alarmed at the conquest and the rapid extension of his 
power, thereupon sent to Athens to negotiate an alliance 
(Olynth., II. 20), but without success, for the Athenians 
still trusted the continued assurances of Philip. Repulsed 
in that quarter, they readily accepted the alliance which 
that politic monarch offered them, and received from him 
the cession of Potidza, taken from the Athenians (B. c. 
357) by their combined forces (Phil, II. 22; Grote, XI. 
335). And even before this he had ceded to them the dis- 
trict and city of Anthemus, so that he effectually secured 
their friendship to himself and their hostility against 
Athens, while, without any formal declaration of war, he 
was commencing that series of aggressions which led to what 
was called the war of Amphipolis, and continued between 
the Athenians and himself for twelve years, till the peace 
of Bc. 346 (Fal. Leg. passim). But Philip and the Olyn- 
thians were too near neighbors to continue friends, their 
independence. and progress being manifestly inconsistent 
with his ambitious aggrandizement. As his power and 
conquests extended, their conviction of this fact appears to 
have become more decided, for we read (c. Aristoc., 129) that 
in B. c. 352-51, probably after Philip’s victories in Thes- 
saly, they had again become the friends, though not as yet 
allies, of Athens. This change in their sentiments Philip 
appears to have considered, and perhaps with satisfaction, a 
sufficient reason for hostilities. Accordingly soon after- 
wards (Phil., J. 20) his troops invaded their territory, and in 
B. Cc. 350-49 (Grote, XI. 449), after recovering from an 
illness in Thrace, he commenced serious operations against 
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them by marching into Chalcidice, The tmmediate cause 
of this attack is stated by Justin (VIIL:3) to have been 
their reception and protection of his two half-brothers, a 
brother of whom he had already put to death, and who 
themselves escaped, for a time, the same fate by flight. 
But this doubtless was only a pretext, not the real cause of 
his hostility, nor do we even know when it was first put 
forward. This attack was preceded by his previous reduc- 
tion of several other Chalcidian towns, till the progress of 
his conquests and their proximity to themselves at last in- 
duced the Olynthians to send to Athens with proposals for 
an alliance, and to solicit its active co-operation against him. 
This proposition was favorably received, as the Olynthians 
would naturally expect ; for not long before the Athenians 
themselves had expressed a wish that Olynthus might be 
induced to act against Philip (Olyn., I. 7). The assembly 
which was called to consider it was almost unanimous in 
voting that assistance should be sent, though Demades 
(Suidas s. v.) opposed it. But the conclusion of an alli- 
ance was a very different thing with the Athenians from 
active co-operation with their allies, and therefore it was 
that Demosthenes delivered his three Olynthiac orations 
one after the other, pressing upon his reluctant fellow- 
citizens the duty of vigorous action as well as wise deter- 
mination. After his second speech, as it would seem, two 
thousand mercenaries were despatched under the command 
of Chares (Dionys., Epis. I. ad Amm. IX.) and some suc- 
cesses were achieved by him. The news created much 
exultation at Athens, and the people began to fancy, not 
only that they had rescued Olynthus, but that there was a 
fair prospect of their punishing and humbling Philip (rovs 
Adgyous mepi rod riuwpnoacdar Didurrov ép@ yeyvoudvous). To 
combat this delusion, to exhort his fellow-countrymen to 
1* 
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still greater and personal exertions, — possibly, too, in con- 
sequence of a second embassy from Olynthus, — Demos- 
thenes delivered his third Olynthiac. One specific measure 
which he then recommended was an expedition of Athenian 
citizens instead of foreign mercenaries. This plan, how- 
ever, was not then adopted, nor do we know for certain 
whether the oration (delivered towards the end of B. o. 350) 
was productive of any immediate and practical results, for 
soon afterwards the Athenian forces were engaged in Eu- 
boea in putting down a revolt, probably instigated by Philip 
himself (De Pace, 5). From Eubcea, in the first half of 3B. c. 
349, a cavalry force of Athenian citizens crossed over to 
Olynthus, and Philochorus, an author quoted by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Epis. I. ad Amm. IX.), states that Chares 
was despatched with a body of two thousand hoplites and 
three hundred horsemen, all citizens. This force, however, 
of Athenian citizens, as Mr. Grote suggests (XI. 467), was 
not sent till the latter part of the war, which continued two 
years and a half. We are further assured by Demosthenes 
(Fal. Leg., 301) that from first to last the Athenians de- 
spatched no less than ten thousand mercenaries and four 
thousand native troops and fifty triremes to assist their 
allies. But all to no purpose; their troops were badly 
commanded, and no really efficient aid was given till it was 
too late ; and Olynthus finally fell by treachery into Phil- 
ip’s hands (B. c. 347).” 

Such is the narrative which Whiston, following the lead 
of Grote, gives of the efforts of the Athenians to aid Olyn- 
thus, and such all that can be known with certainty of the 
effect of the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes on these transac- 
tions. The more common account, adopted by Becker in 
his “ Demosthenes as Statesman and Orator,” Thirlwall in 
his “‘ History of Greece,” etc., and generally accepted previous 
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to the appearance of Grote’s History, ascribes to the Olyn- 
thiac orations a more direct and controlling influence in the 
Olynthian War. In brief it is as follows: the three Olyn- 
thiac orations were occasioned by three successive embassies 
from Olynthus asking military aid against the encroach- 
ments of Philip, and were followed by three successive 
expeditions sent out from Athens for that purpose. The 
first embassy, opposed by Demades, Eubulus, and others, 
‘was warmly supported by Demosthenes, and a force of two 
thousand mercenaries, under Chares, was sent for their 
relief. But after skirmishing about the coast of Pallene 
and capturing a few scattering bands of Macedonians, they 
returned in triumph to Athens. Beaten in two engage- 
ments and driven within their walls, the Olynthians now 
sent a second embassy. Demosthenes, in a second oration, 
exerted all his energies to rouse the Athenians to exertions 
worthy of the interests at stake and their former glory ; 
and the people sent a force of four thousand mercenaries 
and one hundred and fifty horse under Charidemus. The 
Olynthians sallied forth to meet them, and were repulsed ; 
and then the mercenaries resolved themselves into a band 
of freebooters and plundered the territory which they were 
sent to protect. A third embassy now entreated for an 
army of citizens; and Demosthenes seconded their request 
in a third oration of still greater urgency and eloquence. 
They accordingly voted an army of two thousand infantry 
and three hundred cavalry consisting of citizen soldiers, 
and summoned all Greece to resist the encroachments of 
the common enemy. 

Grote does not deny the sending of the three expeditions 
mentioned by Dionysius on the authority of Philochorus, 
but he finds insuperable objections against associating them 
with the three orations of Demosthenes and supposing 
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them, as Dionysius does, to constitute the whole Olynthian 
War. “The Olynthian War,” he says, “ began in 350 B. c., 
and the three Olynthiacs of Demosthenes refer, in my judg- 
ment, to the first months of the war. But it lasted until the 
early spring of 347 B. c., so that the armaments men- 
tioned by Philochorus may have occurred during the last 
half of the war. I cannot but think that Dionysius, being 
satisfied with finding three expeditions to Olynthus which 
might be attached as results to the three orations of Demos- 
thenes, has too hastily copied out the three from Philochorus, 
and has assigned the date of 349-48 B. o. to the three ora- 
tions, simply because he found that date given to the three ez- 
peditions by Philochorus ” (Grote, XI. p. 467). The principal 
reason for separating the three expeditions from the three 
orations is found in the history of the Athenian expedition to 
Eubcea. At the time when the third Olynthiac was delivered, 
no expedition of Athenian citzzens had been sent to the aid 
of Olynthus. But Athenian citizens were sent thither, as 
above stated, from Eubcea during the first half of 349 B. o. 
The inference is that the orations were all delivered prior 
to that sending. The simple fact that the Olynthiacs make 
no allusion to the Eubcean expedition certainly favors the 
opinion that the orations preceded that agitating and impor- 
tant expedition (Grote, XI. p. 469). The question cannot 
be settled, although that question carries with it another, 
namely, the date of the Olynthiacs, which Grote, followed 
by Whiston, assigns to 350 B. c., but which is more com- 
monly assigned to 349 — 48 B. o. 

_ There is another vexed question which is more insoluble 
than these, and that relates to the order in which the three 
orations were delivered, In all the manuscripts as well as 
principal editions they are arranged in the order in which 
they are now numbered. But Dionysius cites them by 
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their first words in such a manner as to indicate that he reck- 
oned the first as last, and the second and third as first and 
second. And Grote accedes to the arrangement of Dionysius 
so far as to place the second first, but he regards the first as 
belonging in the second place, and holds the third as still 
entitled to the place which it has always occupied. The 
presumption is certainly in favor of the order which they 
occupy in the manuscripts ; and the preponderance of au- 
thority is in favor of the same arrangement, which had the 
unanimous sanction of the ancient scholiasts, grammarians, 
and rhetoricians, and also meets the approval of the major- 
ity of modern scholars. Petrenz, in his dissertations (1833 
and 1834), has thoroughly canvassed the internal evidence, 
and presented in a clear and strong light the arguments in 
favor of the traditional order. Dindorf considers the ar- 
gument conclusive, and has prefixed a summary of it to his 
notes on the Olynthiacs. Westermann has reached the 
same conclusion in the first part of his Quastiones Demos- 
thenice where he has devoted an elaborate treatise of eighty- 
four pages to this question. Schaefer, Bohnecke, Vomel, 
Rehdantz, and Kennedy also defend the order in which 
they are edited. Thirlwall advocates the Dionysian order. 
Grote, followed by Whiston, as we have seen, and by Miiller, 
in his “ History of Greek Literature,” agrees with Dionysius 
in placing the second first, but adheres to the common 
opinion in retaining the third as the last. This last point 
may be regarded as substantially settled by the almost unan- 
imous verdict of competent judges. Thirlwall now stands 
almost alone in opposition to the spontaneous conviction or 
feeling that the third oration alone was worthy to be and 
must in fact have been the last oration of Demosthenes on 
the subject of Olynthus. The order of the other two still 
remains and is likely always to remain sub judice. The 
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order of the manuscripts cannot be allowed to settle the 
question of the chronological order, for on that principle 
the first Philippic which follows them in the manuscripts 
would precede them, since, by common consent, it was de- 
livered prior to them. The argument from the contents of 
the two orations is so plausible on both sides that the advo- 
cate of either seems to have carried his point, till “his 
neighbor cometh and searcheth him,” and is so far from 
conclusive that the very same acknowledged characteristic, 
as, for example, the particular and specially Olynthiac char- 
acter of the first oration as compared with the confessedly 
general and Philippic cast of the second, has been adduced 
as an argument on both sides. Fortunately the value and 
interest of the orations do not depend on a knowledge of 
their chronological order; hence some of the best recent 
editions, as, for instance, those of Franke, Rehdantz, and 
Heslop, either ignore the question or barely allude to it. 
Readers who are interested in it will do well to consult 
Grote’s Appendix to Chap. LXXXVIII. Vol. XI. ; Thirl- 
wall’s Appendix to Vol. IL p. 501, Amer. ed. ; Whiston’s 
Excursus, Vol. I. p. 68; and above all the dissertations of 
Petrenz, in Dindorf’s Prolegomena to the Olynthiac Ora- 
tions, Vol. I. pp. 8— 22, and Westermann’s treatise De Or. 
Ol. Demos. Ordine. 

The Olynthiacs were called Philippics by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who reckoned as such twelve orations all 
bearing more or less directly against Philip and all delivered 
in the course of about as many years (B. c. 352-340), and 
who numbered the Olynthiacs as the second, third, and 
fourth in the series. 

Lasthenes and Euthycrates, of whom the former led the 
cavalry in the last battle before Olynthus and betrayed 
them into the hands of Philip, have been immortalized as 
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traitors by Demosthenes (De Cherson., 40; De Cor., 48). 
The strong language of the orator in the former of these 
passages has been understood to imply that they were put 
to death. But the latter passage explains his meaning (see 
note on De Cor., 48). The real state of the case is more 
truly indicated by one of Plutarch’s anecdotes which repre- 
sents them as complaining that some of Philip’s courtiers 
had called them traitors. ‘‘The Macedonians,” he is said 
to have replied, “are blunt, rough folks: they call a spade 
aspade.” Nothing worse appears to have befallen them 
than the disappointment of their ambitious aims, in the 
utter ruin of the city where they had probably hoped to rule, 
and the condition of exiles with the consciousness that they | 
were abhorred by the friends of their country and despised 
by its enemies. (See Thirlwall, Vol. IL p. 209.) 


ANALYSIS OF THE OLYNTHIACS. 


One characteristic of these orations which cannot but 
strike the modern reader is their brevity. The text in this 
edition, as the reader will see, occupies only about ten pages 
for each, and only a little over thirty pages in all. Mr. 
Kennedy’s translation of the orations fills a little over 
twenty pages in Bohn’s edition, giving an average of less 
than seven pages to each. A modern orator would have 
occupied five or ten times the space, without after all say- 
ing so much as our orator has said that was directly to the 
point, and adapted simply to accomplish his object. Di- 
rectness, simplicity, plainness, and clearness are also equally 
characteristic of these orations. They are masterpieces of 
art, and yet it is the art which conceals art. They are 
highly artistic, but at the farthest possible remove from all 
that is artificial. These qualities will be fully appreciated 
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only after a repeated reading of the orations. But the fol- 
lowing analysis may serve to illustrate them and may also 
aid the reader’s perception and remembrance of the plan 
and principal contents. 


FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 


The exordium, comprised in a single section, we might 
say in a single sentence, simply presents in a clear and 
striking light the reason why the people should give the 
orator, in common with other speakers, an attentive hear- 
ing. The second paragraph, consisting of the next eleven 
sections (2—12), states with equal clearness and conciseness 
the orator’s advice to send immediate succor to Olynthus 
and his reasons for it, in which he skilfully mingles encour- 
agement drawn from the spontaneous offer of so important 
and so natural an ally with warnings from the perpetual en- 
croachments of the crafty and despotic Philip, and reproofs 
for their own negligence of the past and present, and fond but 
false hopes for the future. The next two sections (14, 15) 
exhibit forcibly in the light of the past the bankruptcy and 
ruin which must inevitably result from a continuance in the 
same course. The next three sections (16 — 18) develop in 
a manner worthy of the chief statesman as well as the first 
orator of Athens his definite plan for the relief of Olyn- 
thus, which is twofold : first, to send troops to protect the 
Chalcidic cities ; and, second, to despatch another armament, 
partly naval and partly military, to ravage the territory of 
Philip. The next two sections (19, 20) relate to ways and 
means, and show how the Athenians can have money 
enough by a temporary appropriation of the theoric fund 
if they will; if they will not, by an extraordinary war-tax. 
Sections 21-24 are intended to encourage and stimulate 
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the people by an examination of the critical and uncertain 
state of Philip’s affairs, owing especially to the fickleness 
and jealousy of the Thessalians and the free and indepen 
dent spirit of the Peonians and Llyrians. In the next 
three sections (25-27) the orator assures the Athenians 
that they must take their choice, and now it is in their 
power to choose, between meeting Philip at Olynthus and 
fighting him at their own gates, and that in the latter case 
the damage to the agricultural population alone in a single 
campaign would exceed the whole expense of their late ten 
years’ war for the possession of Amphipolis. The conclu- 
sion — a single section and sentence like the exordium — 
summons all classes, rich and poor, soldiers and orators, to 
rally for the common weal which was no less the private 
interest of them all, and ends with a brief prayer — only 
five words — for a prosperous issue. 


SECOND OLYNTHIAC. 


The second Olynthiac is, as we have already intimated, 
less distinctively Olynthiac and more Philippic than the first. 
From this fact Grote draws an argument in favor of his 
hypothesis, that the second oration was delivered first, for 
the general purpose of rousing the indignation and hostility 
of the Athenians against Philip, before the question of suc- 
coring Olynthus had come before them with any urgency. 
But the Greek Argument or Hypothesis prefixed to the 
Greek text of the second Olynthiac explains this Philippic 
cast of the oration by their fear and dread of Philip, which 
it is now the orator’s chief object to remove. “The Athe- 
nians had given a favorable reception to the Olynthian em- 
bassy and resolved to send them aid. And while they ara 


procrastinating and dreading an encounter with so formida- 
B 
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ble an enemy as Philip, Demosthenes comes forward and 
endeavors to encourage them by showing how weak Philip 
really is: for he is an object of suspicion and distrust to his 
allies, and the Macedonians in themselves are anything but 
@ great power.” Such is the occasion of the oration as 
given in the YIMO@ESIZ and accepted by Petrenz, Wester- 
mann, and other advocates of the received order of the 
Olynthiacs. The first two sections constitute the exordium. 
The orator begins with the topic which was especially adapt- 
ed to encourage the deordaporéorepor "AGnvaiot, namely, the 
good-will of the gods manifested to them in all their history, 
but conspicuously manifest in the raising up at this crisis 
of an ally so near, of such considerable resources, and so 
irreconcilable to Philip; and he exhorts them not to be so 
base as, with their towns and fortresses, to give up also the 
allies and opportunities furnished them by the blessing of 
heaven. The next two sections (3, 4) contain the statement 
of his object, which is not to set forth the power and suc- 
cess of Philip, and thus rouse them to do their duty, but to 
show his true character, his essential weakness in himeelf, 
and the only source of his accidental strength, which was 
not in himself butin Athens. The next paragraph (§§ 5 — 8) 
convicts Philip of faithlessness and perjury by repeated 
instances in his dealings with the Olynthians and Thessa- 
lians as well as the Athenians, and predicts that he will fall 
by the very means by which he has risen; that the very 
men who have lifted him up when they thought he would 
further their own interests, would pull him down now that 
he was proved to be doing everything for himself. The two 
following sections (9, 10) insist on the necessary instability 
of all mere material resources, towns, fortresses, harbors, and 
the like, and the utter impossibility of building an enduring 
empire on the foundation of injustice, falsehood, and per- 
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jury. This is followed bya brief statement (11 — 13) of his 
advice, which is to send immediate succor to the Olynthians, 
to inform the Thessalians of this purpose and invite their 
co-operation, and, above all, to stop talking, in which their 
superiority was already too conspicuous, and begin to pay 
war-taxes, serve in the armies, and do their whole duty. 
The orator then proceeds (14-21) to expose analytically 
and at length the inherent weakness of Philip and his em- 
pire: he and his subjects have diametrically opposite inter- 
ests ; thewr peace and prosperity are irreconcilable with the 
military glory which is Aes passion ; his troops have a repu- 
tation far beyond their deserts; he is jealous and envious 
of his best officers and dismisses them ; and the rest, his 
favorites, are intemperate, licentious, drunkards and brig- 
ands, like himself; his foreign wars have only weakened 
his resources, and a war on his frontiers will expose the rot- 
tenness of his power, as sickness brings out all the infirmities, 
wounds, and fractures of the natural body. True (22-29) 
Philip has been a fortunate man, and fortune is everything 
in human affairs. But he owes his success to his ceaseless 
toil and sleepless vigilance. Be as watchful and energetic 
as he is, nay, act as vigorously for your own rights and in- 
terests as you have often acted for those of the other Grecian 
states, and you are far more hkely to enjoy the smiles of - 
fortune and the blessing of heaven than Philip. Do your 
own duty in person; see with your own eyes that your 
generals do theirs ; let your “classes” (cvppopia) pay war- 
taxes as they did in the good old times, and not, as they do 
now, manage politics, with an orator to preside on either 
side, a general under him, the three hundred to shout ap- 
plause, and the rest of you attaching yourselves now to this 
party and now to that. In conclusion, then (30, 31), you 
must have done with all this ; you must equalize the privi- 
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leges and the duties of all classes of the citizens ; you must 
all in rotation serve in the armies; you must listen to the 
advice of all your orators, and choose the best measures, not 
those recommended by some popular favorite. Then you 
will not merely applaud the speaker at the moment, but 
yourselves afterwards when you see the improved state of 
your affairs. 


THIRD OLYNTHIAC. 


The third Olynthiac is just as clearly intended to moder- 
ate the excessive confidence of the people as the second 
was to inspire them with courage in undue despondency. 
Doubtless, as the Argument of Libanius affirms, the Athe- 
nians had sent succors to Olynthus, and their mercenaries had 
gained some partial and temporary success, which set the 
popular heart and tongue all on fire with zeal for the pun- 
ishment of Philip. This furnishes the key to the introduc- 
tion (1, 3), in which the orator naively informs them that 
their advisers had simply mistaken the question, which was 
not how to punish Philip, but how to save themselves ; in 
other words, they were guilty of the absurdity which 
logicians call dorepovy mpérepo» in talking about the end 
before they had made sure of the beginning. He then in 
a single section (3) states his difficulty, which is not what 
the people ought to do in the present critical emergency, 
but how he could persuade them to doit. As preliminary 
to such persuasion he reminds them (4, 5) of the magnifi- 
cence of their votes three or four years previous, when Philip 
was reported to be attacking a fortress in Thrace, and the 
long delay and farcical disparity in its execution, and 
the abandonment even of that abortive effort in conse- 
quence of a report that Philip was sick or dead ; and then 
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(6-9) he exhorts them not to lose the opportunity now 
afforded by the war of Olynthus against Philip, which they 
had taken so much pains to foment, and warns them of the 
disgrace and danger that must result from such neglect. 
And now coming to the question of ways and means, he 
advances boldly (10 — 13) to the recommendation or demand 
which, unpopular and even odious as it is to the Athenian pop- 
ulace, is the orator’s main counsel and reliance, namely, that 
they should annul the existing laws in regard to the theoric 
fund, which cut the very sinews of war, partly by distrib- 
uting to those who stayed at home the money which should 
support the army abroad, and partly by shielding fram de- 
served punishment those who shirk the service. Then he 
returns (14—20) to the necessity of carrying their resolves 
into execution, reminds them of the obvious fact that reso- 
lutions never execute themselves ; that action, though poste- 
rior in order of time to speaking and voting, is prior and 
superior in efficiency ; and now there is an imperative neces- 
sity, not for mutual censure and recrimination, not for vows, 
prayers, and good wishes, and not even for wise counsels, 
so much as for immediate vigorous action. It is no new 
thing for Athenian citizens to serve in the armies and sacri- 
fice their private interest and pleasure to the public good 
(21-29); this was just what their ancestors did when 
they won such victories and reared such monuments ;: when 
they ruled over willing Greece, and at the same time depos- 
ited millions in the Athenian treasury ; when they reared 
public edifices which were the admiration and envy of the 
world, while the private residences of Aristides, Miltiades, 
and the other leading men were no more imposing than those 
of their neighbors. How unlike to all this were the manners 
and the measures of the present rulers, and how different the 
results! The radical cause of the difference (30 — 32) is, 
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that the people and their rulers have changed places ; that 
whereas the people were formerly the masters and the rulers 
their servants, now, on the other hand, the rulers are the 
masters, and the people, their humble servants, are delighted 
if they distribute among them the theoric fund and exhibit 
the Boédromia for their entertainment. The only way to 
honor and save their country (33 — 36) is to act worthy of 
themselves and their ancestors ; to break away from this 
degrading and demoralizing servitude ; to give up this life 
of shows and this living on a miserable pittance of show- 
money, or rather to receive the money, and, serving in per- 
son in, the army, to subsist themselves and carry on the war 
by that means, and thus, without taking away the rights or 
adding to the duties of Athenian citizens, only equalizing 
the burdens and systematizing the service, to stand at the 
post bequeathed to them by their ancestors, and do for 
themselves what they so highly honor in others. The ora- 
tion ends, where it begins, with the gods, in a brief and 
simple prayer that they may choose such measures as will 
conduce to the prosperity of the state and the well-being 
of all the people. 

How Bulwer could ever have persuaded himself— to say 
nothing of his readers — that such orations as these were 
suited to amuse and captivate the theatre-going Athenians, 
but not to convince and persuade a modern audience, is 
beyond my comprehension. They are wonderfully plain, 
simple, direct, straightforward, business-like, and statesman- 
like. There is not a word in them for the mere purpose of 
tickling the ear, affording amusement, or creating a sensa- 
tion. There is not a figure or an illustration merely for the 
sake of ornament. They are the perfection of good com- 
mon sense, plain matter of fact, forcible thought, and con- 
clusive reasoning, or rather unquestionable reason, animated 
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by suitable feeling and expressed in a style of absolute fit- 
ness and transparent clearness; and such orations, while 
they were especially adapted to move and win those to 
whom they were immediately addressed, are at the same 
time suited to convince and persuade intelligent hearers and 
readers in every age. The sufficient proof of this is found 
in the fact that cultivated readers in all ages, in spite of 
changing and adverse circumstances, have given them a ver- 
dict of unanimous approval. 
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1. Page 1, line 1. woAAov, emphatic in position, is further em- 
phasized by separation from xpnudrwr and association with dy. C. 621. 
It is not necessary to suppose, with the Scholiast, that in xpnudrwy 
there is a distinct allusion to the theoric fund ; for the same phrase- 
ology is used not unfrequently by Greek authors (cf. Andoc. 2, 21; 
Thuc. 1, 33; Isoc. 13, 11), and a similar expression is common in 
English ; but the fact that he would fain persuade them in this ora- 
tion to relinquish that fund for the military service, at least, gives 
additional fitness and force to this introduction. Thucydides and 
Isocrates use wpé instead of dyri in the parallel passages just cited. — 
@ Gvbpes "A@nvata, the usual address of Demosthenes, who never 
omits the respectful d»dpes, gentlemen, although he sometimes, in 
reproof, leaves out the & — 2. wopl{w, I am persuaded, I consider 
it as an established fact, or characteristic. —3. wep\ ov = wept rotrwy 
wept dv, touching these things about which you are deliberating. — &re, 
lit. when, while = quandoquidem; less causal than éwel, less contingent 
than ei, and more complimentary than either. — 4. @édav, fo be will- 
ing: BovNoplve, wishing, intending, cf. Ol. 2,23: Gv of re Geol B&dwor 
cal ipets BotAnoGe, tf the gods will and you wish, that is, choose, or 
resolve. BovdeoPa implies choice after deliberation (cf. Bovd7), hence 
said only of rational beings ; ¢@é\ew, a natural instinct or inclination, 
hence sometimes used of animals and the inanimate creation. So 
Pillon, Greek Synonymes, after the old grammarians, though contrary 
to Buttmann. See in Yonge’s Eng. Gr. Lex., Drisler’s ed., 129, where 
this passage is quoted in proof. Compare also de Contr. 3: wh “bvoy 
rair dxovew €0é\ovra, d\A\d xal wpdrrew BovrAduevov, not only willing 
to hear, but also choosing, or resolving to act. —6. toxeppévos, with 
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previous preparation, ant. to éx ro wapaxphya, extempore. The former 
was Demosthenes’s usual way of speaking (Plut. Dem. 8), and he 
doubtless means or includes himself in fe: rs; hence the ind. de- 
noting a matter of fact. Demades, who spoke against Demosthenes 
in the matter of Olynthus, was a ready extemporizer, and a popular 
demagogue. Hence our orator might well ask a hearing for his well- 
considered advice, not less than the unpremeditated harangues of 
others. See Rehdantz in loc. —7. dxotoavres, not as Schifer, the 
protasis of a» Adore, but as Heslop, the complement or preliminary 
of that verb. The condition is implied in ydp and expressed in ¢6é- 
Aew dxovew : for (if you are willing to hear) not only in case some one 
has come prepared with some useful advice would you listen and adopt 
at. — Téyxne, pred. gen., elva: being understood. The genitive denotes 
property or characteristic: I conceive it to belong to your fortune. 
C. 440, b; Cu. 417; G. 169, 1; H. 568.* The fortunateness (felici- 
tas) of Athens implies the favor of the gods, and is a compliment fre- 
quently paid to the Athenians by Demosthenes. OL. 2, 22; Phil. 2, 
12, et al.—9. & Gwédvrev, out of all, sc. both the prepared and the 
unpremeditated. This exordium is justly admired for its brevity, 
simplicity, and appropriateness. It is at once complimentary, manly, 
and patriotic, and happily unites self-respect with respect for the 
hearers. 

2. 11. ody, not inferential, simply marks the transition from the 
exordium to the subject-matter of the oration. —12. pévov ot x(, 
only not = all but, almost.— aviv adiels, with audible voice. — 
Srv...dpovritere, that you must take those affairs in hand in person, tf 
you care for their safety. Notice the emphatic separation of éxelywy, 
those affairs of Olynthus, from wpayyudrwr, and of adrois, in person, 
not by mercenaries, from viv. One MS. and a few editors read 
airay = your own safety. But the best have atréy referring to 
wpaypdruv. Cf. Ol. 3, 24: rhy rév rpayydrwv cwrnplay. — 14. hpets 
...atra, but we seem to be conducting ourselves I know not how in 
regard to them. ‘yels instead of duets for politeness ; for the same 
reason ovx old, x. 7. X., instead of wdvu d\cydpws Exew, which Lucian 
puts in its place in his burlesque of this exordium. Jov. Trag. 15. 
—15. 5h, est colligentis: est igitur. Franke. The yé limits the 
clause, and not merely the pronoun. rd ¥ guol doxoivra is strictly, 


* The references are to the grammars of Crosby, Rev. Ed., 1871; Curtius, 
Harper’s ed., 1872; Goodwin, 1870; Hadley, 1860. 
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those at least which seem best to me, while rd Euocye Soxofvra would be, 
those which seem best to ne at least. Cf. Phil. 3, 29: ws y' éuol dé«ec. 
The difference, however, is in form and emphasis rather than in sub- 
stance: as to measures, then, those at least which seem best to me are 
in the first place (yév) to vote the (required) succor and get tt in readt- 
ness as quick as possible...and also (8€) to send meanwhile (implied in 
the pres. inf. wéurew) an embassy which shall inform them of this 
action. ‘Observe the aorist rapacxevdcacGa: and the present wép- 
wew afterwards, as if the act of sending the embassy were continuous 
till the return of those who were sent” (Whiston), or till the arrival 
of the troops. —17. év@év&, from Athens, that is, citizens, and not 
mercenaries hired abroad. — BonOyoére. So Bekk., Dind., Whis.; 
al. BonOhonre C. 624, b; Cu. 553; G. 217; H. 756; Madv. 123.* 
The fut. ind. after 8rws denotes a certain and direct consequence ; 
the aor. subj. (xd@7re) a more remote and contingent result. Com- 
pare Whiston and Heslop in loc.—18. mpérepov. B. 0. 352, when 
Philip invaded Thrace, and the Athenians were greatly alarmed for 
their possessions. Grote 11, 428.3. Page 2, line 1. os, causal, 
asin the sense of since. — Séos, pred., totro, subj. —2. d&vOpwros, 
the man, sc. Philip. —wavotpyos, unscrupulous. —Savds xpfioGas, 
and skilful (lit. terrible) to take advantage of circumstances. — 4. 
dfwmeros, x. rT. X., and in his threats he might be shown, sc. by his 
treatment of others, quite worthy to be believed. —5. rpéjmrat, x. T. X., 
may turn and wrest to his own purposes some of our chief interests. W. 
—4, 7. Ov...dmianas, not but that indeed fairly. The sentiment of 
what follows is, that the very autocracy which makes Philip so for- 
midable an enemy will be likely also to make him an object of suspi- 
cion to the Olynthians and others. —9. tva Svra, a single individu- 
al = alone, or in his own person. The idea of the clause is well 
expressed by Heslop: his hawing everything in his sole power to pub- 
lish or keep secret. —11. raplav, paymaster. See in De Cor. 285-36 
the contrast drawn out at length between Philip in the full and sole 
possession of the entire civil, military, and money power, and De- 
mosthenes as the responsible adviser of the Athenian democracy. — 
13. wodA@ wpodxa, ts a great advantage. — 14. tvavrlws ta, ts 
adverse. The reason for this is given in the next section, viz. it 
awakens suspicion and fear. —5. 16. awepl Sd€ys, about glory. — 
17. twrp...xdpas, in defence of a portion of their territory. wepl, lit. 
* Madvig’s Syntax. 
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= around; érép = over. Hence éwép usually expresses a nearer 
relation and interest. wrép is to be supplied with dvacrdcews, x.7.X., 
in a somewhat different sense = to ward off, or prevent. Dem. and 
other orators often use iwép where the historians used wep. — 18. &... 
wots, double acc. C. 480, b; Cu. 402; G. 165; H. 555. —19. Ap- 
¢iwodtrey, part. gen. after rods. For the situation of Amphipolis 
and its importance to the Athenians, see Smith’s Dic. of Geog. For 
the history of its capture by Philip, see Thirlwall, 5, 196 ; Grote, 11, 
880. For Pydna, Thirl. 5, 197; Grote, 11, 338. According to the 
Scholiast, Philip banished the betrayers of Amphipolis, and put to 
death those of Pydna. While he was engaged in the siege of Amphi- 
polis, Philip quieted the Athenians with the assurance that he in- 
tended to restore it to them in exchange for Pydna; but when he 
had taken it, he seized Pydna also, and kept both under the pretext 
that inasmuch as they had not given him Pydna, he was not bound 
to restore Amphipolis to them, —an act of duplicity quite charac- 
teristic of Philip. — 21. wal Sdos, x. +. X., and generally, I think, a 
despotism is an object of mistrust to free states, The article with each 
of these nouns generalizes it, that is, defines despotisms and free 
states as a genus or class, C. 522; Cu. 375; H. 529. The neuter 
predicate corresponds with this and emphasizes it. C. 507; Cu. 
866 ; H. 522. Demosthenes often repeats this maxim in sentiment 
and spirit ; compare especially Phil. 2, 21-28, where he says that 
too close alliances with despots are dangerous to free states, and 
warns the Messenians to cherish mistrust (dwerrla) as their only 
safeguard. — 22. Grows re xdv = especially if. See Lexicon and 
Grammar for explanation of this meaning. —6. 23. éyvaxéras = 
convinced of. —& wpoohxe, sc. gloriam majorum, Grecis principa- 
tum, oppressis opitulandi consuetudinem, injurias Philippi, periculi 
magnitudinem. Wolf.— 24. M@eAfjou, taken absolutely = be ready 
Jor action. Westermann makes the following infin. depend on it. 
But cf. Thuc. 5, 9.— 25. wapofvvOfva, be provoked to indignation. 
— 27. abrots, see note on avrois, 2, above. —P. 8, 1.1. Adyos = 
argument, or plea; ontipus = pretext, or excuse. — t0’ with a nega- 
tive = no longer. — troddwera, = left remaining, lit. left under, as 
@ support. —7. 2. dOpvdctre ds, al. Uptrouv réws, but Cpurctre is 
the reading of the most and best MSS., and réws is not only a mere 
conjecture, but very improbable as here used. Render: what you 
were all talking, viz. that, etc. —3. dewodkeacu, to stir up to war. 
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éx- in composition emphasizes the change out of peace into war. — 
4, wal rat0’, and that too. C. 491, c.—4. os emphasized by ay = 
tn such manner as. C. 621, e. Cf. rohddv dy, § 1.—6. odadepol 
...lorws, they would have been unstable allies, and would have been 
thus resolved up to a certain point perhaps. odanepol, lit. ready to 
fall away, unstable, opp. to BeBalay in the antithetic member = stable, 
Observe also the emphatic position of these words in their respective 
clauses. — 8. mpds atrods éyxAnpdrey, grounds of complaint relating 
to themselves, i. e. grievances of their own. — 8 10. 8h = then, 
marking the conclusion. —11. wapatrewroxéra...ddetvat, to lose such 
a@ providential opportunity, lit., and preserving the figure, to let slip 
such an occasion as has fallen into your hands. —18. PeBonOnxdres, 
afler having aided. ‘‘ Demosthenes makes frequent allusion to this 
expedition as one that reflected especial credit on Athens, 4,17; 8, 
74; 16, 14; 18, 99. Thirl. 5, 225; Grote, 11, 338.” Heslop. — 
wapfcay...tri with the accus. = ascended, appeared on. Dem. every- 
where else uses wapiéva: (not wapeivac) in this sense. But wapeivas 
occurs in other orators. —16. wapayépeO’ and efxer’ imperf. to denote 
@ continued action or state; ire &anAAaypévor, plup., a complete 
and final deliverance. —9. 20. Ilv8va, x. +r... As Grote observes 
(11, 329), Dem. always names these cities in the order of their cap- 
ture: Amphipolis, B. c, 358; Pydna, 357; Potidea, 356; Methone 
and Pagase, 354-3. — 21. rdéAAa. Perhaps a rhetorical flourish. 
Grote, 11, 365. — va pd...dsarplBe, not to waste time. — 22. &m, 
emphatic. —r@ wpére = the first best. So Westermann and Rehdantz. 
Al. ry rpéry = any one first. — 24. adrol, in person, not with mer- 
cenaries. —Adow, more facile, i. e. tractable. See Lid. & Scott. — 
21. vow 3é but as it is, —26, adrépar’...cxfoay aris, take care 
of itself. —27. tpets, emphatic. — P. 4, 1. 2. wuvl 84, now, I say, 
resumptive, cf. § 8. —2. tvs ovros 6, emphatic, 7s stating it gener- 
ally, odros specifying, and 6 still further defining. —10. 5. Eporye 
Soxet, cf. note 2. doxe? has the personal subject 7:s instead of being 
used impersonally. C. 573; Cu. 571; H. 777. — dv, in the conclu- 
sion of a hypothetical sentence ; it is repeated before Exew. The con- 
dition is expressed by xaraords (C. 635; Cu. 583; G. 226; H. 789), 
after which \oy:or}s is pred. nom. = tf he would establish himself an 
impartial judge, lit. auditor, —the allusion being to the balancing 
of an account, and being continued through this and the following 
section. — 6. érnpypévov, favors freely conferred, beginning in their 
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good-will. —9. Gwodwecévar, sc. fpis.—xard rov wédepov, in the 
course of the war, sc. about Amphipolis. — 10. dpedclas, gen. of 
property, after dely = set to the uccount of, or reckon as belonging to. 
— phre wédat, not long ago, but recently, so that there is still hope 
of recovery. — pfre...re, like Lat. neque...et.—13. wap éxelvev, 
from them, lit. from near them, from their presence ; render, as @ 
blessing proceeding from their good-will.—11, 14. wapépouy tony 
Swep, it is much like what takes place. wapa- adds emphasis, lit. 
when laid alongside, it is a parallel case. — 17. X4Oy, render by an 
adverb unconsciously, i. e. gradually and before he is aware. — ovva- 
vddwore xal, he loses with tt also, gnomic aorist parallel with the pres- 
ent éxe: in the antithesis, but emphasizing the proverbial character 
of the saying. C. 606; Cu. 494; G. 205; H. 707.—18. xal wepl 
....00res, 30 also in regard to public affairs. — ot8’ el...pvnpovetovor 
= gal el...o8 prnuovetvovor. Rehdantz. Well rendered by Heslop, 
Jorget too any good thing that has come to them from the gods. — 20. 
apés, in reference to = by ; for every previous event is judged by the 
final result, —22. wal odd&pa is emphatic, and emphasizes not only 
Set, but dpovricac. Well rendered by Whiston: wherefore must we, and 
that vigorously, turn our thoughts to the future ; lit. what remains, sc. 
the succor of Olynthus. — 23. ratr’ éravopSwcdpevor, by amending 
this, sc. the future. This lofty political ethics, enforced by the logic 
of common-sense, and illustrated from the common affairs of life, is 
characteristic of our orator. —12. 25. xal robrovs, these men also, 
sc. the Olynthians, as well as the Amphipolitans and others men- 
tioned in §§ 8, 9. — 26. elr’ = and then, or and in consequence. — 
27. vb...€orar, what will there be that any longer prevents. —P. 5, 
1. 1. Sot Potderas, ec. g. to Athens. Cf. §§ 15 and 25 below. — 
3. 80 8v, through which. — 4. 1d wperov, x. 7.4. Observe the order 
of the captures, cf. note 9, and the rapidity of them pictured by the 
rapid succession of clauses. — 6. éwéBn, 8B. c. 353-2, Grote, 11, 408; 
Thirlwall, 2, 97, Am. ed. —7. ebrpewloas, having made ready. — 
adv’ Sy...rpdérov, in short, the whole country at his pleasure. Heslop. 
— 8. dyer’ els, he was off into. — &Pardv, after expelling some, e. g. 
Cersobleptes. — 9. xatracrfoas, e. g. Amadocus and Berisades, B. Cc. 
852. — holvnee, he fell sick. —12-14. rds...crparelas, his expedi- 
tions against the Illyrians and Paeonians (B. c. 359-8, near the be- 
ginning of his reign) and against Arymbas (king of the Molossians in 
Epirus, 8. c. 851, succeeded by Alexander, his nephew, and brother 
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of Olympias, Philip’s wife), and whithersoever one might speak of = 
and ever so many others one might mention. 

14. 14. TC otv nis dy elirar, Why, then, some one may say, do you 
speak these things to us now ? In order to prevent ris from standing 
first in its clause, the best editors omit the comma after od», suppos- 
ing the whole to be spoken as one clause in the Greek, although in 
English we must make two. —16. kal rd wpoterOar, both how hurtful 
tt is to be throwing away one after another continually some of our in- 
terests, and the restless activity which Philip practises and lives with, 
i. e. in which he finds his business and has his being. —18. 6’ js, 
under the influence of which. —21. tyveanas toras, shall have resolved. 
—dvrirnrréoy éppwptvas, must take hold vigorously. — 22. ds... 
TercuThcat, to what end, pray, is it to be expected that these things will 
come ?— wor = tandem, —15, 24. éxet@ev for éxet C. 704. — 27. 
rTov abrov tpdémoy is an emphatic anticipation of ofrw, and domep is 
correlative to both. —faSles, thoughtlessly.— P. 6, 1. 1. éxl tots 
peydrois TéKors, ad the high rates of interest exacted of such borrow- 
ers, — sometimes as high as 3 per cent a month, 36 per cent a year. 
Boeckh. Pub. Econ. I. chap. 22. —2. wat, emphatic = even. — awé- 
erysay, gnomic aorist. Render, I fear lest just as those who borrow 
money thoughtlessly at such high rates of interest, after having luxuri- 
aied in plenty for a short time, afterwards lose even their original 
estates, so also we shall be found to have enjoyed our ease at a great 
cost. — 4. wodAd...dv, many of the disagreeable things. Heslop. 
éy, partitive gen. — wovetw depends on els dvd-yxnvy E\Owuevy = dvayxa- 
cOdyuer, with the additional idea of becoming necessitated, emphatic 
for dvayxagOGpuev. Here again political warning is enforced by fa- 
tniliar illustrations from common life. 

16. 9. wavrds, gen. of property or characteristic, is anybody's 
work. Whiston. — twép, see note § 5.—18. dy dpyq woretode, visit 
with your displeasure. —14. phv = yet in antithesis to wév. — 15. 
trogreacbat, to suppress my sentiments, lit. to furl or take down 
sails, —17. 17. rols mpdypaciy, the interests at stake, dat. after 
BonOnrnréov. So Heslop. Whiston says: in the case. But the former 
is preferable. — rag wédas, sc. in Chalcidice, Olynthus and its allies. 
— 22. pdraros...yévynrat, be rendered fruitless. — 18. etre yap...etre, 
Sor tf, on the one hand, in case you ravage his country, he shall suffer 
this and reduce Olynthus, he will then easily come to the relief of his 
own territory ; or if, on the other hand, in case you only send aid to 
Olynthus, he, seeing things at home in no danger, shall press the siege, 
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and keep close watch of things there, he will overcome the besieged by the 
lapse of time. —24. wapacrioerat, bring over, i.e. reduce. See Lex. 
L. & 8. sub v. C. I]. —27. rots wpéypacn, which Heslop translates 
his opportunity and Whiston the situation, I have ventured to render 
things there. The commentators remark the emphasis of meaning in 
the two kindred words xpocxadedeirac and xpocedpetce. Demos- 
thenes is fond of such pairs of words. See examples in my note on 
Dem. de Cor. § 4, 1.14.— P. 7, 1. 1. te xpéve. Observe the article, 
not merely in time, but by means of the lapse of time. Mora obsidio- 
nis is Wolf's version. — 8h = then, in conclusion. 

19. 3. wept xpnpdteyv wépou, in regard to ways and means. — 
tori...fori, you have money, gentlemen of Athens, you have money 
to an amount which no people in the world has for military purposes. 
Such emphatic repetitions are frequent in Demosthenes. — obras os 
BovAcode, in such ways as you please, i. e. for your pleasures, sc. 
theatricals and festivals. —8. dwoSécrere, restore to its original mili- 
tary use, from which it had been perverted. — 8, 9. odSevds...ardpov, 
there is no need of additional means...or rather there is an entire want 
of all such means. Observe the article with the second wépov. — 
10. od ypddas, do you move. Such a motion would have exposed 
him to impeachment according to the law of Eubulus. Thirl. 5, 300 ; 
Grote, 11, 466. — 20. 12. elvas cparierixd, and this (theoric fund) 
ought to be a war fund. The force of detv extends through the mem- 
ber, what Demosthenes thinks ought to be done being set in em- 
phatic contrast with what the people actually do. Dindorf omits the 
whole clause ; Bekker brackets rair’, and Heslop omits it. But the 
words are in all the MSS., and are retained by Whiston. —13. rhv 
atrfy, that is, the same persons who receive the money should do 
military duty. Then they could have the money, and at the same 
time the state have soldiers. — tpets 5é, but you receive it thus some- 
how without service —for your festivals. — obre...spayparov here = 
obrws...Botr\ecOe above. — 16. elodépayv, make extraordinary contri- 
butions. The elogopd was a special war tax. See Smith’s Dic. Antiq. 
sub v. —17. Set 8 xpnpdrev, but there is a necessity for money, that 
is, money must be had. —19. &AAovs, other than an extraordinary 
contribution. &ddous d\n, some one way of raising money, and some 
another. — avr. rAdBeoGe, x. T. X., cf. note on dyriAyrréov, 14. 

21. otre...fxa, al. Exot, but that is to be supplied. &ee goes with 
ebrper&s as well as with ws xddNor'’, for neither are things at present 
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in good trim as they appear to be, and as one might say that they are 
without careful examination, nor tn the best state they might be for 
him. The ovd’ in the last clause is not correlative with ore at the 
beginning ; it only adds a co-ordinate, but emphatic negative clause, 
C. 701, ¢; Cu. 625, obs. ; H. 859, a; and the odre finds its correla- 
tive in the odr’ dy dfjweyxe : nor would he ever have engaged in this 
war, lit. carried it out. — 27. os éméy, elliptical for ws ércay dvatpel- 
rat = primo statim impetu, on the first advance. — P. 8, 1.1. dwas- 
phoes Oar, to carry all before him. — nda Siébevorras, and therein he 
jinds himself mistaken. — 8. yeyovés denotes the cause of Philip’s 
trouble, by or because of its having turned out contrary to expectation. 
— 22, 4. ratra, sc. the character and conduct of the Thessalians. 
The neuter pronoun is used to comprehend all that pertains to the 
Thessalians. See Franke in loc. The Thessalians were proverbially 
fickle and faithless. Cf. contra Aristoc., where Demosthenes says, 
that while the Athenians never betrayed any of their friends, there 
was none of theirs that the Thessalians did not betray. See also the 
disorder and license imputed to the Thessalians by Socrates. Crit. 
Cap. XV. —5. Show, you know. xal connects ¢dice and del, by na- 
ture and always. xopsdy 3é instead of daiera dé correlative to dxwra 
pév, hence the dative rovry. —8. xexwAtnaor, by their remonstrances. 
Cf. Ol. 2, 11, where the fact seems to be stated with more exactness. 
Cf. Thirl 5, 806; Grote, 11, 425. —4{xovow as imperfect denotes a 
continued or repeated hearing. — 9. 0062...&n, no longer, as they had 
permitted him to do since he ejected these tyrants. —10. xapwo0- 
oa, lit. to harvest, that is, to collect the revenues of. — 11. Séot, opt. 
in or. obliqua, this being a part of what they said and he heard. — 
Garé, from, i. e. by means of. — XapBdvay, pres. inf., to be receiving. 
— 13. xoprdq = wdev, altogether. — ra rhs rpodfis, the means of 
support for his mercenaries, — 23. 15. awhes...dwavras, and all 
these tribes generally.— 17. &v@pewos, the man, sc. Philip. — 18. 
tBpioris, tyrannical. —19. tows, perhaps. Attic urbanity. — rd 
yap, .7.A. The idea is well expressed by Heslop : for an undeserved 
career of success becomes a source of folly to persons of weak mind. 
But there is a pith and point in the Greek, particularly in the antith- 
esis between ef wpdrrew, doing well, and xaxds dpovetv, thinking or © 
planning ili, that is inevitably lost in a translation. This gnome 
has been often quoted and much admired both for its form and its 
sentiment ; and the application of it in the next clause, dedrep, x. 7. X., 
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is still more striking. — 24. 23. riv dxaplav...naipdy, the inoppor- 
tune state of his affairs your opportunity. Whiston cites as a parallel 
the saying of O’Connell: ‘‘ England's need is Ireland's opportunity.” 
— 24. cvvdpacba, to help (the Olynthians) in bearing the burdens 
of the war. Whiston. — 25. ép @ Set, for all needful purposes. — 
atrovs, yourselves in person. — 26. rovs dAdovs, the other Greeks. — 
P. 9, 1. 1. wes, a change from the indirect to the direct interroga- 
tion, which is more lively and spirited. — el y8’...00 rorApfoere. 
Here, too, the indirect question with which the sentence began seems 
to have given place to the more impassioned direct question ; for if 
the roAujoere followed regularly the ef and the od were meant to be a 
mere repetition of the 43’ for emphasis, 47 would be required ; that 
is, the construction begins with e/ and ends as if ef were not there: 
Are you not ashamed, then, if not even what you would suffer if he 
had the power — will you not (instead of you will not) dare to do this 
when you have the opportunity ? Observe the nice balancing of words 
in the antithesis of roufioar to wdOor’, and xacpdy Exovres to duvair’. 
25. 5. “En tolvuv, still further now. — duct...dactvov, in jenem 
lande...jener. Rehdantz. The there and that mam are correlative. — 
8. ra tev “Odvvev, nearly a periphrasis for Olynthus. C. 528; 
Cu. 410; G. 141, N. 4; Madv. 14: if Olynthus (or the resources of 
the Olynthians) hold out against him. —9. riv trdpyoveay, x. T. X., 
this which you possess and which is your home, sc. Attica. Whiston. 
— 10. ddems, without fear, sc. of invasion by Philip. — 11. éxetva = 
Td raw 'OdvvOlwv. — 26. 12. ph Alay, x. 7. A, DT fear it may be too 
severe to say it, they will join with him in the invasion. Cf. Plat. 
Gorg. 462 €: wh dypocxérepor # 7d ddnOes elrety. The truth, as Franke 
says, was even worse than he said, viz. that the Thebans would be 
the prime movers. Dindorf amends and reads of el pH, x. 7. A. — 
15. GAN’ & trav, but, my good sir, he (Philip) will not wish (choose), 
sc. to march hither, — a remark supposed to be interjected by an- 
other, that the orator may answer it the more forcibly. —16. Trav 
dromaréroav. ‘* Neuter, 2, 2.” Hes. ‘*Masculinum est. Cf. 8, 
58; 9, 14.” Franke. droros may be used of persons as well as . 
things, see Lex., and the references, even that of Heslop, favor 
Franke’s interpretation : yet he would be one of the strangest of men. 
And the protasis seems to require the same: el... rpdet, if what though 
incurring the reproach of folly thereby yet he talks out, this he will 
not do when he has the power. Rehdantz calls ef ud...xpdte the 
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threatening ind. fut. —27. 18. 4Alka...4, but how great the differ- 
ences are between. —19. wpooSety. Observe the force of wpoc-, the 
thing is so clear in ftself as to require no argument in addition. — 
21. Ke, out of the city. — 22. xpopévovs AapBdveav. Observe the 
present, to be continually taking and using, sc. during the month. 
raw is part. gen., of the produce. — 23. Néyw, I mean. — 25. row wpd 
rod wédepoy, the late war, sc. the Amphipolitan, which lasted ten 
years and cost 1,500 talents. Ol. 3, 28. — {npsdoeoGar rem duran- 
tem indicat, {npreOfvar (1. 24) rem unius momenti. Franke. The 
latter is the general statement, the former is more definite. For the 
fut. mid. instead of fut. pass. see Lex. C. 576a; Jelf 365, 6a. — 
wporécd’, there is besides (the loss of property) the insult. —P. 10, 1. 1. 
otSemias, x. 7. X., greater (i.e. worse) than any loss, at least in the 
view of sensible men. Litotes. C. 686i; H. 665. 

28. 3. ovviddvras, taking, then, all these things into consideration 
together, we ought all of us. —5. nahes wovotwres may be rendered 
fortunately, happily, with Heslop and Kennedy, or rightly, deserv- 
edly, with Franke and L. & S,, which see. Riidiger: deorum be- 
nignitate, by the blessing of the gods.— 6. rods év fAruclg, hose of age, 
sc. to serve in the army, viz. from eighteen to sixty. —9. dxepalov, 
proleptic = kept inviolate. — rods 88 Myovras, and the orators (poli- 
ticians) that it may be easy for them to render an account of their ad- 
ministration since you will judge of their measures according to the 
state of your affairs, whatever tt may be. —10. ed@vva., primarily of 
money ; here of measures. — 13. wavrés is masc., acc. to Franke, 
Westermann, and the scholiast = for the sake of every citizen, i.e. the 
rich, the poor, etc., as above enumerated.. But the more and better 
authorities make it neuter = on every account ; and may they (sc. ra 
apdypara) be prosperous on every account. This oration, like that on 
the Crown and many others, closes with a prayer or wish for the well- 
being of his country. To begin with a prayer, as in the Or. de Cor., 
is less frequent. — elvexa, al. tvexa, Dem. seems sometimes to use the 
Ionic form of this word, perhaps for the sake of the rhythm. This 
peroration, or rather conclusion, which consists only of one section, 
and that a single sentence, is as simple and concise as the introduc- 
tion. It is free from rhetorical display, and savors even more of the 
statesman than of the orator. 
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OAYNOIAKOS B. 


THE second Olynthiac opens in language and manner very like the 
first ; and Dindorf suggests that Dionysius, who cites the Orations 
by their opening words, has thus, by a slip of the memory, been led 
to confound them, and cite the second as the first. (See Introduc- 
tion.) 

1. Page 11, line 1. woAdcv, emphatic as at the beginning of Ol. 1, 
where see note. 4» with (dev marks the conclusion of a hypothetical 
sentence (C. 618 ; Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 783), of which, however, the 
condition is omitted: could see, sc. if he would. C. 636; Cu. 544; 
G. 226, 2; H. 752. The structure of the sentence and the sentiment 
are quite similar to O]. I. 10, where see notes particularly on doxet and 
wapé. Dem. is never weary of insisting on this topic, — the favor 
and good-will of the gods towards Athens. Cf. I. 1, and note there. 
— 2. yryvopdvny, being continually manifested. — 3. év, not merely 
for variety (after éx? roAAGv), but more exact and emphatic = not aé 
or on, but in. — 4. rd ydp, x. T. X., for the fact that there have arisen 
those who are ready to wage war with Philip possessing both (xal) a 
neighboring country and some power and (what is most important of 
all) having their convictions about the war such as to think reconcilia- 
tions with him to be in the first place untrustworthy and in the next 
ruinous to their country, — this is like some providential and altogether 
divine benefaction. So Whiston. wayrdracw, however, limits focxer, 
is altogether like. twa = some considerable. dtvauw = military 
power, force. In the Or. cont. Lept. the army of Olynthus about 
this time is stated at more than 10,000 hoplites and 1000 horse. 
duaddrAayds here seems to differ from xaraddayds, Ol. 1, 4 (as Professor 
Champlin suggests), only as implying a muéual reconciliation, while 
there ‘the orator is speaking expressly of the reconciliation which 
Philip would gladly make with the Olynthians. — 2. 11. atrods, 
ourselves, in distinction from: the gods, who are ready to help if we 
will help ourselves. — Smog, how. —12. rev twapydévrev, than our 
opportunities. —alexpev is usually considered as neuter and part. 
gen.; it could be masc. and gen. of property or characteristic: <é is the 
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part of base men, nay, rather, of the basest.—15. alverOar mpoicpé- 
vous, to be seen continually giving up. — wédewv is explained by 
Rehdantz as part. gen.: of the cities ; by most commentators as a case 
of inverted attraction to dy. — ths Tréxys includes the divine favor. 
Cf. note, I. 1. This exordium is longer than that of the first Olyn- 
thiac, but not less simple, and more direct, launching more imme- 
diately in medias res. The religious idea is put in the foreground, 
and presented in an aspect which, while it is popular and concilia- 
tory, furnishes also a strong incitement to duty. 
3. 17. pév is repeated by uév, § 4, and both of them correspond to 
& dé, p. 12, 1. 10. — otv, transitional, cf. Ol. 1, 2. -— 21. tip rot- 
tov, the strength of Philip in its various elements and parts. — ¢tdo- 
vyplay, honor, a secondary signification not confined to Demosthenes. 
L. & S. II. It suggests, however, the honor which results from an 
honor-seeking career. — 22. ot xl xadas, litotes and euphemism for 
_dishonorably. The use of iyi instead of duéy is in the same spirit. — 
wrelova timp riv df(av, stronger than wAclova 4 xar’ dtlay, which 
would have been the regular construction: more and greater things 
than could have been expected, sc. of a king of Macedon. Cf. rapa 
rhv dtlay, 1. 23. — 4. 6. év@év5’, made more emphatic by dy = from 
this city and this bema.—7. oby\ wap’ atrod, not at all from himself. 
The reader will observe the frequent recurrence of this emphatic form 
of the negative. — dv obv, x. 7. A. Of the measures, therefore, for 
which he indeed owes a debt of gratitude to those who as public men 
have acted in his interest, but (for which) you ought to receive satisfac- 
tion, of these I do not now see the proper time to speak, Gv is gen. of 
crime, and rotrwy gen. after xatpévy. totrwy is omitted by some of the 
best editors. —10. @ 86 x. 7. X., but what tt is in my power to say 
quite (xal) irrespective of this, etc. 4 is object of Aéyew understood in 
the first clause and of d«yxoéva: in the second, and subject of dalyar 
in the third: and what would be seen to be grounds of reproach to him 
af you were willing rightly to examine them. 5. 17. Siucalws, em- 
phatic = and justly so. xeviy also is made emphatic by its position. 
—18. Sceidvra...ddéyxav has rwd for subject, but to rehearse all that 
he has ever done, and on the ground of ail these acts to convict him, sc. 
of being perjured and faithless. —xal, both, = in the first place: in the 
Jirst place happens to require only a short argument, and in the second 
place I think, etc. — 20. rot re...nal rod, appos. of dvoiy = both that 
and that. —22. twepactretAnyplvous, astonished at Philip, more 
3 D 
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frequently followed by exf with dat.—23. SrefeAfAvOev, run through 
and 80 exhausted all the arts of deception by which he formerly grew 
to be great. wapaxpovecOa, lit. to cheat in weighing. mpérepov 
limits both part. and verb. —6. Observe the separation fur emphasis 
of xal aérés from éyw and o¢éédpa from doBepdv. — P. 13, 1. 1. wpadr- 
rovra, by doing. The ethics of Dem. are always high-toned. — Oew- 
pov xal oxomey, observing and examining. Observe the pair of words 
of kindred meaning so frequent in Dem. —2-10. riv pav tperdpav... 
riv 8 ‘OdvvOlev...@erradods 8, that he gained over (xpooa'ya’ybuevor) 
in the first place (pév) our simplicity...in the second place the friendship 
of the Olynthians...and now the Thessalians. The means by which 
each was gained is expressed by three clauses, each beginning with 
TE —7d kar dpyxds, at the outset. —’ Apdlarodw, cf. note, I. 4; Thirl. 
5, 192; Grote 11, 328. — 5. +d...4edppyrov, by getting up (lit. con- 
structing, T@...xaracxevdoat) that secret article once so famous. ‘‘The 
Pydneans being averse to this scheme (of transfer), it was alleged 
that secrecy was essential to success, and consequently it was deter- 
mined that the arrangement should be discussed before the senate 
exclusively, and not before the assembly of the people” (Whiston). 
6. rotre, by this means, resumes and emphasizes the means expressed 
in the foregoing clause. —7. 7. Ilorfaayv. Cf. Thirl. 5,198; Grote, 
11, 382. — 8. rods piv...mrapadotvar 84, and handing it over to them, 
thus wronging you his former allies. So we may express in idiomatic 
English the force of pév...dé.— 10. Mayvyctlay...twooyxéobar. Cf. 
Phil. II. 24: Mayvnolay édidov. The dismission of the Olynthian 
ambassadors took place B. c. 358-7; the capture and transfer of 
Potidsea, 356 ; and the engagements in regard to Magnesia and the 
Phocian War (often called the Second Sacred War), 353. The fulfil- 
ment of the promise in regard to Magnesia did not take place till 
after the close of that war, which lasted ten years, 356 — 46. — SAws, 
in fine. — 14. @vorav. Dem. attributes ejOea to his own coun- 
trymen, but dvoa to foreigners. W.— del, from time to time. — 
15. wpochapBdvey, taking advantage of. See rpocayaysuevory used 
in essentially the same sense above, and observe the difference be- 
tween the aor. part., which denotes a completed action, and the 
imperf., which expresses a continued and repeated action. — otras, 
sc. by deceiving and taking advantage: emphatic resumption. — 
8. 16. Sd rovrev, through the instrumentality of these persons 
(peoples). So Franke and Rehdantz. But editors generally : by these 
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arts. The language and the argument will admit of either. Dem. be- 
lieved that Philip would be pulled down by the very same persons and 
the very same means by which he was raised to greatness. (Observe the 
exact antithesis between xaSa:peOjvac and 4p80y). But ékaoro, which 
naturally refers to rovrwy, and which must mean persons, is in favor 
of the former interpretation. — 20. xawpod...tpdypara, to such a 
crisis, then, the affairs of Philip have come. xapo6 is gen. after 
tovro, C. 416; Cu. 412; G. 168, N. 2; H. 559, c. — 21. 4 = or 
else. — 22. &s...déye, that these things which I say are not true. — 
25. SeSovdwpévor here denotes political subjection, not literal subju- 
gation. It is pronounced an exaggeration by Whiston and most of 
the commentators. 

9. 22. Kal phy, And verily. Whiston: And then indeed. — piv 
.. fyyetras...oferar 84 while he believes...yet thinks. iryetra: implies 
reasons by which one is led to believe or admit, while olerac ex- 
presses a mere supposition. —P. 14, 1. 2. td xwpla wal Acpévas, 
the use of one art. for the two nouns links them more closely: 
the fortresses and harbors. — 3. tn’...cvory. The passive sense 
leads to a passive construction: when affairs (powers) are held 
together by good-will. — 5, nal ovprovety...dvOpwmor, the men (who 
are concerned) are willing (both, xal, unnecessary in English) ¢o toil 
together and to bear the calamities (incident to the war) and to 
persevere. Schaefer and Voemel regard the force of ot» as ex- 
tending to dépew = bear together; but this is not necessary. — 
8. lexvoy, has become powerful, cf. 1, 18, hobévnce, fell sick. — 
9. dvexalnioe, as well as rraicua, refers primarily to a horse throw- 
ing his rider. It is gnomic aorist : overthrows and scatters the whole. 
—10. 10. ov tori, i is not possible, 1T 18 NOT POSSIBLE. Cf. 1.19. 
— d&xotwra, by injustice, the part. denoting means, and the pres. 
part. a continual course of injustice. —12. ra rovatra, such power as 
Philip's, and acquired by such means. * 4v@noev. Cf. Madv. Synt. 
lla: ‘‘The aor. is used of that which has often happened and con- 
sequently (in single instances) is wont to happen, in which use it is 
sometimes connected with the present.” The figure contained in 
qOnoev is kept up through the sentence. The whole passage may be 
rendered thus: such powers hold out (cf. dvréxyy, 1. 25) in @ single 
instance and for a short time and flourish exceedingly mayhap in the 
hopes (which they excite), but in and by the lapse of time their weak- 
ness is discovered, and they fall beneath their own weight. rip xpbry 
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denotes means. Cf. 1, 18. wept adrd, lit. about themselves, like 
drooping flowers round the stem of the plant. — 16. tra xdredev, 
strictly the parts from below upwards, and particularly the lower 
parts. 

11. 22. Sawws...ctrws, that is, the better and quicker the way any 
one proposes the more I shall be pleased. — 23. wpds 8é, 5¢ should be 
rendered and also, to correspond with pév. — raitra is referred by 
Schaefer and Franke to the weakness and instability of Philip’s power, 
as above described ; but better, with Rehdantz, Westermann, Whis- 
ton, Heslop, and others, to refer it to the purpose of sending aid, 
Cf. 1, 2: rar’ epe?, where the same twofold counsel is given. — 
26. Aoyotvs movetobar = to remonstrate. Cf. 1, 22, note on KexwXJ- 
xaot. —12, P. 15, line 3. &mas piv Adyos, all words, no matter 
whose, but especially (uddora Sé) those that come from (xapd) Athens. 
Ta xpdypara, the corresponding actions. —6. Soxovpey refers to the 
common opinion or reputation (ddfa) of the Athenians in this respect, 
viz. as excelling in speech. — 13, 8. perdoracw is properly the 
changed state resulting from weraBod%, which is the acé or process of 
change. But Dem. uses the pair as usual for emphasis, which he 
further enforces by repeating and varying the adjective: much, then, 
is the change and great the revolution you must show. —9. dordépov- 
vas agrees with buds implied in Jderéoy = decxvivar ipads det. — 
10. nav Medfonre, if you are resolved (aorist) to carry these things 
through to their consummation (wépas, Lat. per) as it becomes and 
behooves you to do. 

14. 16. “Odws. On the whole. — yp introduces the proof of the 
clause immediately preceding, viz. that his own kingdom and power 
are in a bad state.— 17. év pev...pépa, as an auxiliary, lit. in the 
role of an adjunct ; opposed to atri Sé, but itself by itself. Dem. was 
the first of the Athenian statesmen to discover and expose the ambi- 
tious designs of Philip. But he was slow to appreciate the new and 
strange power which Macedon was to derive from the personal influ- 
ence and military genius of this one man. — oloy, as, for instance, it 
once joined you under Timotheus against the Olynthians. In 364B. ©. 
the Athenians, under command of Timotheus, entered Thrace, and, 
aided by Perdiccas, king of Macedon, made a successful campaign, 
though they did not subdue the Olynthians. —19. wédv ad, again, 
on the other hand, against Potidea for the Olynthians, this force con- 
sisting of both together (Macedonians and Olynthians) proved to be 
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something considerable. This was in B. c. 357. See Grete 11, 334. 
wdXw introduces a second instance, while a? marks the change of 
sides, for Olynthus instead of against it. — vuvi, quite recently. — 
21. eml...olnlay, against the reigning family, sc. the despots of 
Phere, 8. 0, 352. — wdyr’ is usually taken adverbially, i helps alto- 
gether, i. e. essentially. It can, however, be taken as subject of 
wpedet, all helps, like our proverb, every little helps. So Whiston, 
and apparently Dindorf and Sauppe. — 15. 25. ols = wherein. — 
26. émodadeoripay, sc. divauuy, has rendered it still ‘more insecure. 
— P. 16, 1 3. tobro & hens, and has made this his passion. Whis- 
ton. The change of tense and of gender beth intensify the expres- 
sion. — 4. dy...n, whatever may happen. — 4-6. riyv...86fav, the 
separation of the art. from the subs, is noticed by the commentators. 
Heslop refers to Phil. I]. 29, where twenty-nine words intervene 
between the art. and its participle. — 5. puSels instead of ovdels, be- 
cause it is subjective and represents Philip’s view of the case. — 
16. 7. proriptlas, see note, § 3. —xowrépevor, harassed, lit. stricken, 
Eng. chop. — &ve xdre, The omission of the connection represents 
the rapidity of -Philip’s movement, up and down, in which he resem- 
bled Napoleon. — 9. radavrwpovory, toil and suffer. —9-11. ot’ 
...067...008", neither being allowed to employ themselves on their occu- 
pations nor on their private concerns, nor being able to dispose of such 
things as they may perchance have earned in such ways as they can. 
The odr’...od7' together correlate with 000’...€pyo:s, which refers espe- 
cially, but not exclusively, to agricultural works.— 12. xexAapévoy, 
x. 7. X, gen. abs., giving the reason — because the markets are closed. 
—17. 16. we{érapor, foot attendants, that is, body guards. — Ségay 
péy, well rendered by Heslop, have the reputation, it is true (uév), of 
being admirable soldiers and thoroughly trained in matters pertaining 
to war. — ovyxexpornpévor, lit. welded together, see L. & S. — éya, 
emphatic. —18. rév...yeyeynpévey, who have been in the very country 
of Philip. — 4xovov, was hearing, sc. recently. —19. otSévev, they 
are no better than others. — 20. oles is not entirely pleonastic = of a 
character experienced in war and campaigns. — 21. tovrovs, pl. refer- 
ring to those implied in el rls = siquis, whoever. pév resumptive of 
pév in the previous clause. — dtAorusla is here used more nearly in 
its literal sense, love of honor, that is, ambition, or jealousy. — 24. 
elvyas, sc. 67; 80 in § 19 again. — 25. Addws, otherwise = gener- 
ally ; temperate or upright generally, sc. in other virtues besides tem- 
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perance. —riv...ué6nv. These vices are attributed to Philip by more 
impartial witnesses than Demosthenes. Cf. Ath. 6. 260; Polyb. 8, 11, 
et al.; but, as Whiston remarks, they were so controlled as to help 
rather than hinder his success among his wild and half-civilized sub- 
jects and neighbors. On the character of Philip, see especially Thirl- 
wall, II. p.62, Amer. ed. — 27. év ovBevds...pépa, of no account. ovderds 
is not neuter, as Heslop makes it. Cf. § 14, and L. & S. pépec = 
class, roll = accounted as no one. — 19. P. 17, 1. 1. Aouwods 84, 30 
then there are left about him brigands and flatterers. According to 
Schaefer, Ayords is opposed to cdppwy, xédaxas to dlxatos.— 2. rorov- 
Tovg...otouvs, men of such character as = men who will get drunk and 
perform such dances, the xopdaxipots of the previous section. Heslop. 
— 5. drhAavvoy, were accustomed to scout, always scouted. — 6. 
KadXAlay. Nothing else is known of him. The Scholiast says, he 
was a domestic who was condemned, fled to Macedonia, and stopped 
with Philip. — 7. éxetvov, here in a bad sense, that infamous Callias, 
the public slave. —8. plpovs, x.7.X., actors of farces and makers of lewd 
songs. In old English, as in Greek, poets were called ‘‘ makers.” — 
20. 12. yvopns is generic = sentiment, or character, xaxodacuovlas 
is specific = ill-starred folly, infatuation. —14. xarop8oOy inf. with 
avréy understood as subject = his successful career (inf. pres.). — al 
etwpafl(a. The art. is generic = success, or successes in general : suc- 
cesses are mighty to hide such scandals. —16. wralea, cf. rraiopa, 
§ 9. — rér’ duprBeos, . 7. X., then these vices of his will be fully ex- 
posed, lit. closely scrutinized. — 17. Sefeyv. The best authorities 
agree that this verb is impers. = t% will appear, or the event will 
show, of which use Sauppe cites numerous examples. — od« els 
paxpay, af no distant period. —18. Av...Bovdfoe, if the gods will, 
and you so resolve. So Whiston. And Hermann, Sauppe, and Din- 
dorf recognize the same distinction. See note, I. 1. Demosthenes 
uses OéAew (not é6édew, still less BodAec@at), of the gods. — 21, 19. 
téws, though Ionic, is found here and elsewhere in Dem. in the best 
MSS. and editions. Cf. L. & S. II. — awdvra xivetras, a// the mem- 
bers are affected, whether it be a rupture or a sprain, or if any 
other part of the system be unsound. Cf. De Cor. 198, where this 
favorite simile is repeated in a little different form. — 25. ovp- 
waxy, lit. may be grappled with. Render: whenever they may be 
entangled in a war on their borders, it makes all clearly manifest. 
wdyra answers to rdvra xwetrat, and has respect particularly to the 
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diseases of the body politic. &xdy\a is opposed to dgavf, and im- 
plies the bringing of these diseases out to the light of day. — éroly- 
@ev, gnomic aorist. 

22. P. 18, 1. 2-5. edécpovos pév...od piv GAN’, he wses the reason- 
ing of a wise man, I admit...nevertheless. — 3. td Sov, the whole, 
that is, it is every thing. Compare De Cor. 194, where he says, Fortune 
is mistress of all, xUpios raw rdyrwr. — wapd, through the entire course 
of. — 6. réyxny, cf. note, I. 1. — 8. ddoppds, lit. starting points, 
here grounds, or reasons: far more grounds for obtaining the good-will 
of the gods. —23. 10. olsas, methinks. —11. abdrév, while he is do- 
ing nothing himself.—12. ph tl ye, much less. Cf. 717. ~ 14. ad- 
vés, in person. —17. ot8€...eya, and I do not wonder at this. — 
24. 20. el = that. — 21-25. pév qwore...vuvi 86, although once...yet 
now. — Aax...ayvThpare, you withstood the Lacedemonians, sc. in the 
Boeotian war, B. Cc. 378.— 23. tpty &dv, when tt was in your power. 
—ol @ddAor, the other Greeks = all the others. — 24. d&wnAloxere. 
Observe the change from the aor. to the imperf.: were continually 
spending. — 27. rovs paw GAXdovs, after often saving the rest of the 
Greeks collectively and every one of them individually in turn, you 
nevertheless sit still when you have lost your own, i.e. Amphipolis, 
Pydna, Methone, and Potidea. W.— xaQ’ is distributive, one by 
one. — P. 19, 1. 5. wodNeuetre, you have been and still are carrying on 
the war, sc. ten years, reckoning from the capture of Amphipolis. — 
6. rl wovotvreyv, what you have been doing while all this (obros is 
emphatic) has passed away, lit. while you have been doing what, all 
this, etc. — tere yap Shrov, for you know surely. —7. atrev is op- 
posed to érépovs, procrastinating yourselves, hoping that somebody else 
would act. —9. xupwévrev, bringing one another to trial. “This spir- 
ited passage is made more lively and rapid by the omission of the 
connectives. — 26. 10. €00’...yevhorec Gas, are you then so senseless as 
to cherish the hope that the affairs of the state will become prosperous 
instead of bad by the very same measures by which they have become 
bad instead of prosperous. The irresistible logic of this passage is 
further enforced by the careful antithesis of the words and the rhetor- 
ical order of the two clauses. — 15. odd ydp, for in the nature of 
things tt ts in all cases much easier to keep what you have than to get 
what you have not. The commentators differ widely as to the con- 
struction of the words, some connecting woAd Jgo» adverbially with 
guAdrrew, and making rdvra the subject of wéguxer, and others mak- 
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ing roXd pgov pred. after wépuxev and wdyra obj. of xrijcacbat (rdyra, 
lit. all things, i.e. anything = in all cases). I have followed the 
latter. In Ol. I. 23, the orator seems to express just the opposite 
sentiment. But there he is speaking of the intoxicating influence of 
prosperity ; here only of what would otherwise be true in the nature 
of the case: hence, there he says it oftentimes seems more difficult to 
keep than to get ; here, in the nature of things, it is much easier to 
keep anything than to get it. Prudentibus quidem facilius est, sed 
imprudentibus difficilius. Dind.—17. 8 tv...0b8éy, nothing whatever. 
— 19. abrov...48n, this, therefore, is our own duty already. %5n is 
emphatic = and that immediately. Cf. Phil. 1. 8: 4» dwroddécbat 
ond dev H5n. — 27. 21. wplv...npartonte, before you shall have be- 
come masters of the position. So Whiston. Heslop renders tev 
apayparwy your objects, sc. the deliverance of Olynthus. — 22. an’ 
attev tav tpyev, from the acts themselves, not from the rumors 
and reports of them. — 23. tas mpoddcas, to remove the excuses 
(of the generals) and the defaults on your own part (which fur- 
nished the pretext for those excuses). — P. 20, 1. 2, 3. edyeyv... 
ebploxay. The Scholiast remarks that the orator is hinting espe- 
cially at Chares. — 4. évrat@a, here, i. e. in the wars to which they 
were sent by the Athenians; so éxe? below, there, sc. in their own 
private wars. — 5. “Apolwodts Dindorf would change to ‘Ay¢glmo- 
Aw, as the obj. of xomuetode, and Franke, Rehdantz, Voemel, Wes- 
termann, and others agree with him and with the MSS. in omit- 
ting atrtw after mrapaxphua. —6. of 8& xlvBuvor, x. 7. A., and the 
dangers belong exclusively to the officers, and pay there is none. — 
8. Affppara, gains, lit. gettings, or takings; generally used in a 
bad sense. &@\a = prizes of honorable war; Ayjpzpara = the gains 
of piracy and freebooting. See Schaefer in loc. — 9. Lampsacus 
and Sigeum, cities on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, the latter 
near the Agean and the former near the mouth of the Propontis, 
were given to Chares by the Persian satrap Artabanus for some ser- 
vice rendered him. On the Athenian armaments at this time, see 
Grote, XI. 312, and the authorities cited in his notes. — 29. 12. &mo- 
Brdfmre, Zook away, look only. — 13. Sdvres Adyov, having given 
them the opportunity to speak for themselves, or, as we say, having 
given them a hearing. —17. mpérepov pév, x. tT. X., for formerly, gen- 
tlemen of Athens, you used to make your extraordinary contributions 
by classes, but now you administer the government by classes; an 
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orator 18 at the head of either party, and @ general under him, and 
the men to shout, three hundred ; al. of rpuaxéow, the three hundred. 
1200 of the richest citizens of Athens (120 from each tribe) were 
selected whose duty it was to bear the heaviest burdens of taxation, 
and especially to advance money on any emergency, with the right, 
however, to reimburse themselves in part by collections from other 
citizens. These were divided into four classes (cuppoplac), according 
to their property, 300 in each class, each class having a iryemuv, or 
chairman, at its head. These facts are sufficient to make the satire 
or burlesque in the text intelligible. For further details, which, 
however, are obscure and uncertain, see Dic. of Antiq. under elodopd, 
Scholars have perplexed themselves needlessly by seeking too close 
an analogy between the symmorial and the political parties. Demos- 
thenes was himself head of a symmoria for ten years, Or. con. Mei- 
dias, § 200. See also Or. wept Zuppoplwy. — 21. mwpocvevénnode, 
attach yourselves, or are attached. — as = to, see Lex. and Gram. — 
30. 22. tpov...yevopévous, and having become now also still (as for- 
merly) your own masters (instead of letting your political and party 
leaders be your lords and masters). — xowwdv, alike free to all. — 
25-27. rots pav...rots 88...rots 8é, sc. the politicians...the wealthy 
and industrious citizens...and the mass of voters. — 25. dmwoSécrere, 
tanquam debitum (Franke), not merely give, but give up or give over. 
— tpoy limits rvpavviSos, and is objective genitive (cf. Or. de Cor. 
66: rupayvida ray ‘EAAjpwr) = to give orders as if from a despotic gov- 
ernment over you. — 26. tpinpapxetv...crpareterOar, Heslop, Reh- 
dantz, Funkhaenel, and some other editors omit the commas between 
these infinitives, as all the editions and the orator himself omit the 
connectives to emphasize the rapid list of services required of this 
class. —P. 21, L 4. weptdorat, i will remain. Some of the best 
editors follow S, and read feora:, you will have the opportunity. — 
31. xebdAarov, J recommend, then, in sum that all. Heslop. Observe 
the emphatic recurrence three times over of this ALL, by which pop- 
ular catchword the orator skilfully recommends the true democracy 
of equal burdens and services. — 5. rd toov, that which is just and 
equal, that is, according to his property, as the preceding clause 
defines it. — 6. xara ppos, in turn, that is, in rotation. The same 
thing is expressed (Phil. I. 21) by éx dcadoxfs, in succession. —7. 6- 
yov &{Sovar, cf. note on dévres Adyor, § 29. Render: to give a hearing 
(continuously or successively is implied in the pres. inf.) to all who 
3% 
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come forward, sc. to speak from the bema. — 8, & Setva indefinitely 
expresses a definite person. C. 245. The orator is supposed to 
have meant Eubulus and his friends. — 9. rdw elwévra, the speaker, 
sc. Demosthenes. The orator concludes very simply with a concise 
resumé of his main points, and leaves as the last impression on the 
minds of his hearers the pleasant thought of the self-approval and 
the advantage to the state which will result from the adoption of the 
measures that he recommends. 
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OAYNGIAKOS I. 


1. Page 22, line 1. Otyt radrdé, not at all the same, that is, very 
different are the thoughis which are suggested to me, ravrd is gram- 
matically the object of yey»déoxew, which Demosthenes is fond of using 
to express a thought or sentiment. — 2. d&woPAhbe, look away, sc. 
JSrom the bema and the speeches made there, and into the real state 
of public affairs. Cf. droBdéynre, Ol. II. § 29.—3. apds rods Adyous 
would strictly require a somewhat different verb, e. g. BAéyw. The 
introduction of Cato’s speech, as preserved in Sal. Cat., 52, 2, is a 
manifest imitation of this. — 5. elg robro...do-re, have come into such 
a state that, — Slov is explained by Madvig, Klotz, and the majority 
of commentators as depending on Spw by a peculiar species of attrac-_ 
tion. The sense, however, is the same as if it were Séoy elva: or éorl. 
— 9. odxl Thy ofcay, not at all the real subject before you, which 
was the succor of Olynthus. —dpaprdvew is limited by otStv dAdo 
(acc. of respect or adv. acc.) in the first part of the sentence, and by 
the participle in the second = to err simply in presenting. —12. nal 
pada duxpBas, perfectly well, cal intensive. — én’ dod, in my own 
time. — 14. rhv mperny, as the first step. Heslop. This emphasizes 
the idea already implied in wpodaBety, to provide. —15. dav yédp, 
well rendered by Heslop: when this has been effectively secured, we 
may then go on (kal) to consider the question how we (lit. some one, 
quite expressive of the comparative indefiniteness and remoteness of 
this work) are to punish him ; but before we have laid the foundation 
rightly (Ol. II. 10, ras dpyds xal rds dwoOéces) I consider tt idle to 
say anything whatever about the end, —ov, of course, agrees with the 
entire clause rlva...éxetvoyv. This exordium is more abrupt, direct, 
and earnest than than that of either of the preceding orations, and 
seems to imply a more pressing emergency in public affairs. Its ob- 
ject is to correct at once a fatal mistake in the drift of the foregoing 
discussion. 

3. 22. bya 8’ ovx, and yet I do not think tt the most difficult ques- 
tion what advice ovight to be given touching the present state of your 
affairs, but this is the difficulty which perplexes me. éxeivo magnifies 
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the difficulty and perplexity. —P. 23, 1. 3. wapdv nal dxotwy, by per- 
sonal knowledge and by hearsay. — 4. ovvorb8a, sc. juiv = as you also 
do. So Franke and Rehdantz, although the word does not necessarily 
mean anything more than full knowledge. — rd wAelw is followed 
by # as if the article were omitted ; lit. the more of your advantages 
have slipped out of your hands by your unwillingness to do your duty 
than by your not understanding them. td xhelw usually means the 
greater part, the most. The Or. here compliments the intelligence 
of the Athenians at the expense of their patriotism, or, rather, their 
will and purpose (SovAec@ar). See notes on Ol. II. 28, and 1.1. ph 
Botd\eoGa: denotes want of resolution rather than want of disposition. 
—6. afie 8é, and I request you, if I address you with frankness, to 
bear with me, considering this whether I speak the truth and (speak it) 
Jor this purpose that the future may become better. — 84 here = for 
as in modern Greek.— 9. wpds xdpiv, for popular favor, popularity. 
—10. wav pox@nplas, complete demoralization. 

4 11. paxpdé is used adverbially — briefly, and yeyesnpévay is 
gen. after dwopvfiom. So Westermann, Franke, Rehdantz, etc. 
Others (e. g. Schaefer, Dindorf, Heslop) make puxpd = édtya, a few, 
and obj. of swrou»toa:, which can govern either two acc. or an acc. 
and gen. —13. &° d&wnyyéAOn, when Philip was reported, etc., i. e. 
you remember not merely the fact (8r:), but the time and the cir- 
cumstances, which he proceeds to describe. — 14. tplrov...rourt, now 
three or four years ago. C. 482, c; Cu. 405, Obs. 1; G. 161, N.; 
H. 550c. The time was more than three years, and less than four. 
See, however, Grote XI. 469, note, for a different view. —‘Hpatov 
Tdxos was a fortress in Thrace near the Chersonese. It is iden- 
tified by most commentators with a fortress of the same name near 
Perinthus ; but this is doubtful. See Grote, XI. 428. — rére rol- 
vuv, well expressed by Heslop: well i was then. — parpaxtyprdy, 
November. — wroddeyv 8é, x. +. X., not after (Kennedy), which would 
require yervoudvov, but in the midst of much discussion and twmult, 
that is, while it was going on, ‘yryrouévov. For the numb. of this 
part., see C. 497; H. 511h; G. 188, N. 2. —16. wap’ tpty, in | 
your presence, that is, in your assembly. — 18. péxpr, up to, more 
expressive of the exigency than under. This levy included all the 
citizens who were liable to military service beyond the bounds of 
Attica. —19. clorépay, to raise a war-taz. See Dic. Ant. elogopd. 
—20. SedOdyros...dvvavrod, this year having passed away, i.e. the 
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temaining seven months of it. The Attic year began with Heca- 
tombeon, i.e. in July. Add the three months of the next year 
named by the orator, and ten months elapse between the resolution 
and its execution or rather abortion. He draws out the picture of 
delay and final failure in sarcastic detail, counting them, as it were, 
on his fingers. It is hardly necessary to supply a verb in English. 
21. tobrov...péys, in the course of this last-named month, hardly. — 
22. perd td pvorfpia. For these must of course be celebrated ! 
The sarcasm still continues. The Mysteries were celebrated during 
nine days, from the 15th to the 23d of Boédromion. For the time of 
the Attic months, and the significance of the names, see Lex. and Dic. 
Ant. — Séxa...dpyuplov. The failure, too, is drawn out in detail: 
ten ships instead of forty — empty, i. e. unmanned, in contrast with 
the levy of citizens in mass — and with jie talents instead of sizty. 
Charidemus was left to man the ships with mercenaries. Charidemus 
was a native of Oreus in Bootia, an adopted citizen of Athens, and a 
commander of mercenary troops, especially in the Chersonese. See 
Dic. of Biog. —25. &pdérepa, both reports. —4AGe, raro usu de nun- 
tiis. Schaefer. — 27. Gv...atrdés, but this was the very opportunity, 
sc. when Philip was sick or dead. — P. 24,1. 2. qvéxAe. Observe 
the force of the imp.: would not have been preserved to be troubling 
us as he now is. 

6. 38. ode...€xor, cannot be altered, strictly could not if we would. 
—4. érépov, sc. the Olynthiac. —+vw = a sort of, not so good as 
that we lost, but one of some considerable value. — &’ Sv, by reason 
of which, really, for the sake of which. — 5. rt...rotre. C. 478; 
Cu. 401; Madv. 27. R. 1.—7. Ochoracte, behold how rou will have 
conducted the whole war in behalf of Philip, ac. as if you had been his 
generals. — 7. 9. tafipxov. The series of clauses without connec- 
tives, extending through the section, explain the Oedcoacde by tpérop 
by a rapid, distinct, and vivid enumeration of particulars descriptive 
of the status at the beginning of the war: there were, to begin with, 
the Olynthians possessed of some power. —11. otre...dppa, neither 
Philip felt secure in regard to them, nor they in regard to Philip. 
Oappeity rut = to rely upon one, but Ouppety rwa = to feel secure 
(without anxiety) in regard to any one. —12. éwpdgfapev...clofny, 
we negotiated peace (with them) and they with us. It seems necessary 
to supply xpés éxelvovs, although Schaefer (followed apparently by 
Whiston) makes wpds yds = wrpds d\AHAovs, which would certainly 
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require xpds 4yas avrovs. The peculiar form seems to be chosen to 
express the mutual readiness of the parties for peace. — 13. oo-wep... 
Svoxepés, an obstruction, as it were, and an offence. — 14. d&boppety, 
lit. to lie at anchor, hence to be on the watch for. This clause ex- 
plains roiro. — rots éavrod xaspots, the opportunities which he gave. 
—15. tewokenmoas, See note Ol. I. 7, where we have the same thing 
in nearly the same words. —17. érwoShrore, somehow or other, the 
orator does not say how, but implies (what he says in Ol. I. 7, yéyo- 
vev avréparoyv) that it was without the agency of the Athenians. — 
8. +f oty introduces the conclusion from the series of clauses without 
connectives in the foregoing section. —19. éyd pév. ev solitarium, 
as the old grammarians called it, i. e. without a corresponding d¢ ex- 
pressed. It implies a counter-conception in the mind of the speaker, 
which he cannot entertain, however others may think. — xwp\s yde, 
«. t. X., for aside from the disgrace which would encompass us. The 
inf. and part. take a», when it would belong to the finite verbs, of 
which they take the place. C. 618; Cu. 595; G. 211; H. 803. — 
21. o08€ == Kal ov, I see that there is also no small reason to fear the 
consequences. — 22. txdvrev...ipty, the Thebans being affected towards 
us as they are, sc. unkindly ; euphemism. As Heslop remarks, the 
feeling was fully reciprocated. Cf. De Cor. 18. — xphpacr, in their 
resources, sc. those derived from the plunder of the temple at Delphi. 
They had coined 10,000 talents ($10,000,000 in round numbers) 
from the consecrated vases and statues alone. — 24. pfSevos implies 
& supposition = in case there was no one to prevent him after having 
subjected what he now has in hand (Olynthus) from turning his atten- 
tion to things here (in Athens). The reader will observe the euphem- 
isms. —9. 26. els rotro, to this extent = till then. The procrasti- 
nation is emphasized by the use of the future inf. (wofjcew) instead 
of the pres. or aor. C. 660; H. 718; Madv. 171, R. 2: ts putting 
off his going to do his duty. — P. 25, 1. 3. els rotro, to this result. 
Observe the emphatic position: for that this is the result lo which 
matters will come if we throw away our present advantages we are 
‘pretty well aware all of us, of course. 

10, 9. wapdSofov. He conciliates his hearers by this admission 
at the outset, that his proposal is contrary to their opinions and incli- 
nations. —10. xa@lorare, appoint (lit. cause to sit) law-makers ; al. 
xablorare ; but xaéloare is the regular word, and the aorist tense 
seems to be required here. Special nomothete are here intended, for 
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the special purpose of abrogating the existing theoric law. The ordi- 
nary nomothets were drawn by lot at the beginning of the year from 
the heliastw. See Dic. Antig. Nouodérns. — dv 8 rotros, and in 
the session of these law-makers. — 11. 18. Qeupuxev. In reference to 
this fund, which was originally set apart for the maintenance of the 
religious festivals (‘‘church-fund,” Grote), but was extended to pro- 
vide tickets of admission to the theatre, etc., see Dic. Antiq. s. v.; 
Grote, XI. 491. The views of Demosthenes, in regard to appro- 
priating this fund to war purposes, which he insinuates in each 
of his Olynthiacs, and urges more directly and earnestly in the third, 
were realized just before the battle of Chzronea, when it was too 
late, —twelve years after he had begun to enforce them. —oades 
obract, thus explicitly. The Athenians at this time were so passion- 
ately fond of their theatres, spectacles, and shows, that they had 
made it a penal offence (a capital offence, according to Ulpian, ques- 
tioned, however, by Grote) even to move the diversion of the theoric 
fund to military uses. Demosthenes, it will be seen, does not make 
such a motion directly ; he only moves the appointment of a legisla- 
tive committee for the purpose. —14. évlovs, some of them. — ol péy, 
the former, sc. the laws about the theoric fund: of 5¢, the latier, sc. 
those about military service. —15. Oewpixd, as show-money. — ol 84, 
x. tT. A., while the latter shield from punishment those who shirk mili- 
tary service, lit. those who do not take their place in the ranks, prob- 
ably on various pretexts furnished by the laws, not merely those 
classes who were expressly exempted from service. —16. efra xat, 
and thus also. —18. treBdav 84, «. 7. 2., and when you have abro- 
gated these things (meaning the laws, but using a more sweeping ex- 
pression), and have made it safe (lit. the way safe) to say what is for 
your highest good, then and not till then, etc. — 12. 21. ph oxometre, 
do not be looking to see who for having said what is best FoR you will 
take measures to be destroyed BY you. Observe the juxtaposition of 
trép indy ip vydy, in which the likeness of sound adds emphasis to 
the opposition in sense. — 23. &dd\ws re nal, especially (see explana- 
tions in Lex. and Gr.) when this is going to be the only result, viz. 
that the adviser and mover of these measures should suffer wrongfully 
some harm. — P. 26, 1.1. nal Aveaw ye, yes, and you ought to require 
that the very same persons (Eubulus and his party) take measures (inf. 
pres.) to abrogate the laws who have been the authors of them. — 
13, 3. ob ydp lon, x. +. X., for it is not right that the then authors 
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of the laws should continue to enjoy the popularity (of a law) which 
has injured the whole state, while the odium (of legislation) whereby 
we should all be benefited should damage him who has now given you 
the best advice. The reader cannot fail to notice the nice adjustment 
of antithetic words and phrases even to the waca» and dwravyres, and 
the rére and viv. —7. pydapecs...dpty, do not by any means expect 
any man to be 30 powerful with you. 

14, 12. Ov pry ot8’. Nay, more, you ought not to be ignorant of 
this, surely. The statement is self-evident, and yet of vital moment ; 
hence the emphatic combination of particles. — 13-15. dy pi)...dpas, 
unless there be superadded the willingness to execute at least what you 
have resolved, heartily yourselves. ‘pas is emphatic ; also routy. — 
16. #...dcampdgacba, or to accomplish the objects for which they may 
have been proposed. ypady is 2 aor. subj. pass. with vyglopuara for 
its subject. — 18. paxpd, few. — éwpdrrere, be performing, distinctly 
bringing the action or rather inaction down to the present time: 
bBplxa, have insulted, without any allusion to the present. 4» influ- 
ences both these verbs. — 20. €vexa retains here essentially its original 
sense, on account of: so far as RESOLUTIONS at least could have effected 
the result, or, so far as it depended on RESOLUTIONS at any rate. — 
15. 21. 1d yap apdrrev, for doing while i is posterior to speaking 
and voting in order of time is prior and superior to them in efficiency. 
— 24. 7rd 8° Ada, and the others you have, to wit, the speaking and 
voting, as explained in the following clause, viz. orators to give you the 
necessary advice, and of all men the quickest discernment to judge 
of what they say. A delicate compliment to season the sarcasm 
which precedes. — 26. wal wpdfar 8é, yes, and you will be able to DO 
also now, if you act with proper efficiency, or, perhaps, as Wester- 
mann explains, if you begin tt right, lit. MAKE it right. xpdrrew is to 
do, practice, perform ; wroety to make, effect, or create. Phil. I. 11: 
you will soon create (rocheere) another Philip; Phil. III. 52: and 
they create (xoofew) for him leisure to do (xrpdrrew) whatever he 
pleases. apdrrew is here opposed to Aéyew and yxeiporovety, and mpdtat 
to elrety and yrdwai, as doing is to speaking and voting, and distin- 
guished from zotety as doing from making an opportunity. The dis- 
tinction between zpdrrew and rorety is not always carefully observed. 
—16. P. 27, 1. 4. GvOpewos, Philip. Observe the emphasis on ds- 
Opwros and drayra in the reversal of the logical order of subject and 
object. — raéryns, Olynthus and the Chalcidic peninsula. — 5. wéy- 
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rev, of all men (not of all things). — 5-7. oty...rroAepotwrat, are not 
they whom we promised promptly to protect if they would engage in war 
(with Philip), are not these now actually engaged in war, i. e. involved 
in war by Philip? The turn is spirited and elegant. Al. rodeyuoicw; 
but the reading rests on slight authority. — cdcew instead of Bon6}- 
oew, Atheniensium gratia, paullo magnificentius loquitur. Franke. 
— 8. BapBapos. This is hardly just or fair ; for, although the Mace- 
donians were a mixed race, and not pure Greek, their kings were 
usually recognized as descendants of the Grecian Hercules. Herod. 
8, 137 ; Isoc. 5, 82; Thirl. II. 58. — oby...ms, is he not anything 
(however base) that any one might choose to call him? This rapid fire 
of interrogations is characteristic and quite terrible. —17. 9. wévra 
ddcavres, having let them all go, referring to éxwv ra hyérepa. — 
povoy otx(, only not, i. e. almost. — 12. éy® is doubly emphatic, I 
know certainly. — 16. Shwov is emphatic and satirical: no doubt, of 
course. Cf. § 9.—17. e...dvixew dv, and if each of them had done 
this, they would have been victorious. The imperfect properly denotes 
the action as continued, begun in the past and continued to the pres- 
ent time = if each of them were (i.e. had been) doing this (continually), 
they would be victorious. But we express such conditions and con- 
clusions less definitely in English. C. 631, b; Cu. 548; G. 220, a, 2; 
H. 746. Cf. note De Cor. 9. —18 18. xal v6v, so also now, that is, 
let every man act in civil affairs on the principle just illustrated by 
military ; let him do his own duty instead of finding fault with others, 
and Athens will triumph. — od Aéyes rs, some one (we will suppose) 
does not give the best advice ; let another rise and speak and not be 
jinding fault (pres. imp.) with him. The two clauses are equivalent 
to the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence ; but they are 
put in a more lively and rhetorical form. So with the following 
clauses. Bekker and Dindorf make the first clause in each pair in- 
terrogative. But most editors give them as above.—20. dya0q réxy, 
do it and prosper, lit. with good fortune. — 21. ot«érs, no longer, i. e. 
he is not responsible for not giving agreeable advice, as he would be 
on the previous supposition, viz. of not giving good advice. —22. wAiy 
el, unless when he ought to pray he fails to do so ; for to pray, gentle- 
men of Athens, is an easy matter, gathering together all his wishes in 
a small compass. Orator ridet Athenienses qui omnia ed-yais perfici 
posse sperarent. Schaefer.— 19. P. 28, 1.1. adpouvs érépovs orpa- 
tuerixots, another (i.e. a different) way of raising money for the 
E 
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army. &repos with its comparative termination is always one of two; 
if plural, one of two groups or classes, . Heslop compares Ol. I. 20: 
Aéyouce 52 xal ddAovs reds AAdot wépous, and says: there his proposi- 
tion is counted in as one of several ways suggested for meeting the 
difficulty ; here &repor wépoe stand collectively on the one side, and 
the theoric fund on the other. — 2. efaroe rig dv, some one may ask. 
—3. dip ’...tory, yes, indeed, if there is any such man. So Wester- 
mann and Rehdantz, and this corresponds with the ef r:s which pre- 
cedes and the ef ry which follows. Others render, ¢/ i 7s possible. — 
4. GAAd Caupdte, x. 7. r., but I wonder tf tt ever has happened or ever 
will happen to any human being when he has spent what he has for 
useless objects to find in what he has not abundant means for necessary 
purposes. The conciseness and point of the original are imperfectly 
expressed in any translation. — 7. péya...Adyows, is a great help to 
such arguments. Kennedy. Powerfully seconds. Heslop. —8. 86- 
wep, and for this very reason. — 10. ta 8 wpdypara, x. 7. X., but 
the facts are often in reality very different. wépuxev, are in their 
nature, are in reality. Such gnomes, full of common sense and 
obvious almost as axioms, yet laying bare the human heart, and 
illustrating history, often illuminate the pages of Demosthenes. 
— 20. 11. Spare, «. +. ., look at these things therefore in such 
light as the facts also (and not your wishes merely) allow, and 
then you will be able to serve and have pay. Whiston extends 
the influence of Sxrws over the whole sentence, and renders, and so 
that you will be able, and Heslop places no comma after évééxera 
—14. Adclrovras...dépeay, failing for want of money in any of the 
duties required by the war, to bear tamely such reproaches, sc. as are 
incurred by such conduct. — 16. od8° dri pév, «. 7. X., 20, nor after 
having seized arms and marched against Corinthians and Megarians 
to allow Philip to enslave Grecian cities for want of supplies for the 
soldiers. The point of the passage lies in the wn-Hellenic course 
which they pursued in resisting the petty warfare of Corinthians and 
Megarians (who were Greeks) upon one another or upon other Greeks, 
and allowing Philip (whom he stigmatizes as a barbarian) to enslave 
Grecian cities. ‘‘It is impossible to say with certainty to what 
events Demosthenes here alludes, nor need we conclude that his con- 
temporaries were engaged in them.” Whiston. It is generally sup- 
posed that he refers to events which occurred in the previous century, 
viz. the famous invasion of Megara by the Corinthians, B. 0. 458, 
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and the revolt of the Megarians and a consequent invasion of Megaris 
by the Athenians some fifteen years later. 

21. 20. ratr’ is the object of Aéyav, I have not said these things 
(sc. about the theoric fund) with the idle purpose of making some of 
you my enemies, — tiv &ddws, sc. ddov, in the way that is otherwise 
than suitable or proper. See Lex. — 22. druyfs, tll-starred. — 
24. rev mpayparev, the state. — 25. ydpwros, popular favor, as in 
§ 13 above. — 25. Kal ydp...wdvv, for I hear, as probably you also do 
(that is, it is commonly said, and we often hear it), that the speakers 
in the times of our ancestors, whom your present advisers all praise 
but do not at all imitate. — P. 29, 1. 2. rhs wodurelas, in their ad- 
ministration. — rov ’AporedSnv, C. 522¢; Cu. 371; H. 530, a. — 
éxeftvos, C. 542, b; H. 679, b. Compare the Latin ile. —3. ov... 
duaure, my own namesake, i. e. the Athenian general, who took Pylus 
from the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war. — 22. 4. otros is dis- 
paraging and contemptuous, and opposed to éxeivos, as iste to ille: 
but since these orators have made their appearance who are continually 
asking you, What is your pleasure? what shall T move? how can I 
oblige you? the interests of the state have been recklessly bartered away 
Jor the popularity of the present moment. — ydpvros is gen. of price. 
— wporérorat is well explained in the Lexicon. So we speak of 
selling for a drink or a song. —7. tovavrl, such as you see. — 
23. 10. Kxepddara, here = chief points of contrast. —12. yvdprpos, 
well known, familiar, as shown in the explanatory clause ob yap 
d\dorplas: for by using examples drawn, not from foreign lands, 
but in your own country, it is in your power to become prosperous. — 
24. 15. dxeivor rolvuv, well then, your ancestors, whom the speakers 
did not flatter nor caress, as these men now caress you. avrots follows 
épfrour, because it requires its object to be in the acc., while éyapl- 
fov0" takes the dative. — 16. awévre...trn, from B. c. 478 (when the 
maritime allies, renouncing the leadership of Sparta, ranged them- 
selves under that of Athens) till the Peloponnesian war. —17. éxdévrav, 
with their consent. This was the distinctive feature of that period of 
Athenian hegemony. By adding the twenty-eight years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Demosthenes, in his third Philippic, § 24, makes the 
whole duration of Athenian supremacy seventy-three years ; but the 
subjection in this latter period was involuntary. — 18. wdclw...rd- 
Aavra. Thucydides (2, 13) reckons the maximum at 9700 talents. 
The uncoined treasures of the Parthenon would make up the more 
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than 10,000. It is an immense sum for a small state = more than 
$ 10,000,000 in gold, and in value ten times that sum. Cf. Bockh., 
Pub. Econ. 591. — es...dvfyyayov, brought up into the Acropolis, sc. 
into the Opisthodomus, where the public moneys were kept under the 
guardianship of Athena. — 19. tirfxeve, submitted to them; hardly 
true, certainly exaggerated. Perdiccas II., the king who was then 
on the throne of Macedon (6...éywv), was often at variance with the 
Athenians, and always glad to make up with them; in this sense 
only did he submit to them. Observe the juxtaposition of avro?s and 
Baordeds in emphatic contrast, a king to them, the Athenian people. 
— 22, atrol cparevépevor, serving in person, and not relying on 
mere mercenaries, —the point so often insisted on as the pivot of 
the whole Olynthiac question. — 25, 27. olxoSopfpara, edifices, such 
as the Propylea, porticos, dock-yards, Pireus, etc. — xdAd1...iepav, 
ornaments...of temples = beautiful temples, such as the Theseum, 
Erechtheum, Parthenon, etc. — 26. P. 30, 1. 3. t6lq 8€ «. +. X,, 
while as individuals (in their private life) they were so modest and 80 
exceedingly steadfast in abiding by the spirit of the constitution, sc. 
of the democracy. — 6. et...corly, if perchance any one of you knows 
at all what kind of a house tt is. el dpa = si forte, if now, if per- 
chance. &pa and roré both add to the severity of the implication that 
it is very doubtful whether any of them know anything whatever about 
the great men of previous generations. — 8. els wepiovelay, for per- 
sonal advantage, opposed to 7d xowdv. —12. tows, fairly, impar- 
tially. — exérws, naturally, that is, as might have been expected. — 
27. 18. rére...wpoorrrdracs, such now was the state of things with them 
at that time enjoying the leaders of whom I have spoken.—15. td... 
viv, under the worthies of the present day. —xpnorev, excellent men | 
is of course ironical. The reference is to the popular orators, who 
were the leading statesmen or politicians of the day. — 16. dpa... 
mapawAnoles, are they in a way (or state) at all similar, or even 
resembling that?—17. ra pav...clarety, as to the rest I am silent, 
though I could say much. The MSS. generally and the majority 
of the editions have ofs before 7a péy; and as the more difficult 
reading it is entitled to the preference. But Schaefer and Sauppe 
explain the ofs as a repetition by some copyist of the last syllable of 
the wapax\nolws which precedes; and there is no suitable reference 
or construction for it,—— none on which commentators can at all 
agree, and none which is consistent with the simplicity, the gram- 
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matical regularity, and the clearness which belong to Demosthenes. 
— 18. GAN’ is opposed to ra pév Gdda, I pass over everything else, but 
I must speak of these. — Sons, x. t. X., though favored with an ab- 
sence of conpetitors so complete as you all see (explained in the follow- 
ing specifications), though the Lacedemonians were ruined (by the 
battle of Leuctra and the loss of their prowess in the Peloponnese), 
and the Thebans were fully occupied (by the Phocian war), and of the 
rest no one was competent to contest the supremacy with us. So the 
passage is well rendered by Heslop. — 22. &dw 8€, and when it was 
in our power. These clauses are all circumstantial in reference to 
dwecreptyeda and the succeeding clauses. 3é is omitted by Dindorf, 
Franke, and Whiston. — 28. 24. xdpas olxelas, territory that belongs 
to us. The Scholiast refers it particularly to Amphipolis. It may 
also include other places of which Philip had robbed the Athenians. — 
26. o¥s...ovros, and allies whom we had gained in the war, these men 
(the above-mentioned worthies) have lost in time of peace, that is, 
when war was not openly declared. For the transfer of cupudxous 
from the antecedent to the relative clause, see C. 553 ; G. 154; H. 809. 
— P. 31, 1. 1. ryArxotroyv honhxapey. Cf. 1. 9: yhijoauer jpets cal 
Kareorhoapev TydKoUrovw. See also II. 4. —29. 2. GAN @ Trav. A 
remark interposed by an imagined respondent. This is not infre- 
quent in Demosthenes. So Cicero often introduces by as¢ an objec- 
tion which he would anticipate and forestall. — 5. rds éwdAfes, the 
parapets which we are plastering, and the roads which we are repair- 
tng, and fountains, and fooleries. dhpous is thus used elsewhere also 
by Demosthenes to throw contempt on a series of things previously 
enumerated. Plato uses ¢@Avaplas in the same way. The omission 
of the article with xpjas and Ajpovs intensifies the contempt. Sauppe 
charges the orator with injustice. The supply of a country so arid 
as Attica with water was no trifling matter, and yet it was the merest 
trifle relatively to the rights and liberties of the people. — 7. dro- 
BAdpare, turn your eyes. — rods...roAvrevopévovs. Those who direct 
their statesmanship to these objects. Eubulus and his associates seem 
to have valued themselves on such improvements. — 8. of péy, e. g. 
Demades, ischines, Phryno, and Philocrates. — 9. of 54. Demades 
rose from the rank of « sailor, Aschines was an inferior actor, etc. 
—€no. In the oration against Meidias, Demosthenes says that he 
(Meidias) has built a house at Eleusis of such magnitude as to over- 
shadow all others in the place. 
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30. 18. rl 8h wore, why in the world then. 8+ referring the ques- 
tion direttly to what precedes, and word emphasizing it. Al. dirore, 
and 6% wod’.— 14. +d pv awpwrov, formerly indeed, strictly, ut the 
jirst. Al. xpérepov. — rorpowv, inasmuch as they dared. It is the 
implied reason why they were masters of the politicians, etc. — nal 
orparever Oar, to serve in the army also, as well as to discharge their 
civil duties. — adrés, in person. — 16. wbpiog abrds, were themselves 
the disposers of all the emoluments. —17. d&yamwnrodv...ixdore, and 
each of the others (of the leading public men) was well satisfied. 
éxdorw is dative of the doer after dyarnréy fv. —31. 21. dxvever- 
piopévor is understood by some as referring to material resources, 
which are the nerves and sinews of war, and so explained by the 
words which follow. But besides being somewhat tautological, that 
would leave out the main point. Better understood of the character 
of the Athenians, and opposed to orparetecfat ro\uar airés = ener- 
vated. — 23. év trupérov.. yeydvnobe, have sunk into the position of 
an underling and a hanger-on. Cf. I]. 14, and note there. — dya- 
navres is antithetic to dyaryréy above: not, like their ancestors, 
well satisfied with some share in the public honors and offices, but 
delighted tf these men (Eubulus and company) allow you to participate 
in the theoric money or exhibit the Boédromia. wéuywow is here used 
in a pregnant sense, viz. to celebrate with processions and parade; 
hence our word pomp. The aorist denotes a special celebration 
(probably with unusual pomp by Eubulus the previous year): the 
present in peradidGor denotes a customary action. The Boédromia 
was a festival in honor of Apollo Boédromius on the seventh day of 
the month Boédromion (answering to latter half of September and 
first half of October, and named from this festival). For further par- 
ticulars see Dic. Antiq. Whiston reads fotdia. — 25. dvSpadraroy, 
manliest of all. It is, of course, ironical. Al. dvavdpérarov. — 26. 
arporode(\ere, you feel under obligations to them too. mpos- = be- 
sides, too. —27. xaOelpfavres, having cooped you up in the city rtself, 
as in a cage. — P. 32, 1.1. rOacebovor, keep you tame, making you 
submissive to themselves. — xapoh®ag = mansuetos. There is a mani- 
fest allusion throughout to wild beasts and their masters. —32, tore 
8 otSéhror’, but it is never possible, I think, to form a great and noble 
spirit while engaged in small and mean pursuits ; for of what sort 
soever the occupations of men may be, such also must of necessity their 
spirit be. The application of this great ethical maxim is to the 
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Athenians, who lived a life of pleasure and amusement. — 5. ratra 
is the object of elardyrs and of werowjxdérav. It is placed at the be- 
ginning for emphasis, and without a connective (asyndeton) as an 
illustration of the foregoing maxim: these things, for instance — verily 
I should not be surprised if greater harm should come to me for having 
mentioned them than to those who have caused their existence. — tav 
weroykdtoy = } ros reroinxdor. Cf. C. 511, b; H. 586, b. 

33. 10. "Edv...@r An abbreviation for édy of», ef xal uh wpbrepov 
HOeAoaTE, GAG viv y' Er. If then, though you would not before, yet 
now after all you will, So Phil. 1.9. Whiston. —13. &doppats él 
= as means to obtain. —torws Gv, tows. Cf. note, I. 19.—16. Anppd- 
wev, receipis, here in contempt = such paltry receipts as these, de- 
scribed abov®, § 31. Cf. II. 28, and note there. — @...¥ouxe, which 
resemble delicate morsels given by physicians to the sick. — orrlors 
may be regarded as a diminutive of otros, and so rendered as above ; 
it is rendered delicacies by Whiston ; diet by Kennedy and Heslop; 
gruel by Champlin. — de@evotorww is erased or bracketed by several 
editors as standing between rois and the emphatic word (o:rios), to 
which it should belong. — 17. «al ydp...nxal = for as...so. — 18. 
éxeiva, sc. ciria ; rara, sc. these pittances from the theoric fund. — 
vavra...véverGe may be rendered, these allowances, with Heslop. — 
20. otr’...84, nor permit you to renounce them, and do something else. 
— 34, 22. otxotv...rAéyas, well, then, you propose pay, do you not ? 
sc. for military service, instead of the allowances which the orator 
has just been satirizing. It is substantially the same question which 
he supposes some one to ask in J. 19: od ypdges rar’ elvar orpariw- 
+d; but he answers the question more boldly here: yes, and J also 
propose that there be immediately the same arrangement for all the 
citizens, to wit, that you all do your duty, and then all receive the 
public money as freely as you now do, but receive it as pay for ser- 
vice. Thus the orator avoids any suggestion of taking away their 
receipts from the treasury. It was customary to pay citizen soldiers 
as well as mercenaries. — 24. rhv atriv obvragw, cf. I. 20: nla» 
otvraiy thy abrhy rod re Nau Bdvew nal Tod wocety ra Séovra ; but then, 
in the first Oration, he only says it ought to be so, while here he 
directly proposes it. — 25. Td pépos, his share. — rot’ is predicate 
after twdpyo., may be that, whatever it be, which the state may require. 
Al. wrapéxor. — eon, x. +. X., of we are allowed to be at peace, 
remaining at home better, because released from the necessity of doing 
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anything dishonorable by reason of want: if some such emergency as 
the present (the war of Olynthus) arise, serving in person as a soldier 
JSrom the same receipts (from the theoric fund), as t ts his duty to do 
in the service of his country: if one of us (al. duay, you) is beyond the 
age for doing military duty, what such an one now receives irregularly 
without being of any service, still receiving in a just regulation for 
overseeing and administering what requires to be done. This is the 
outline of the orator’s proposed system in its adaptation to the neces- 
sities of the state and the circumstances of the individual citizen in 
these supposed cases. The supposition, in each case, however, is 
briefly hinted instead of being expressed in a conditional form ; and 
the conclusion in each case, instead of being in the form of an apodosis, 
is appended in a participial clause. See a similar construction in § 18; 
also in the familiar and famous passage of De Corona, § 198: mwpdrreral 
vt Tay dpiv Soxoivruy aupdépew- Epwvos Aloxuns, x. 7. X. Our orator 
is fond of sentences so constructed. The participles all agree with 
Exacros, and, as appositives of 7006’, constitute the predicates after 
irdpxo. As the participial clauses distribute ro0@’, so the clauses 
which imply the conditions may be regarded as distributing Srov 
déocro  wéds. These last clauses are made interrogative in some, 
though not the most nor the best editions. Some MSS. have \ap- 
Bavérw, but S and some others have AauBdvws, which is followed by 
Dindorf, Whiston, Franke, Sauppe, Westermann, and Rehdantz. — 
35. 7. Sdws 54, x. +. X., and in fine (in general) without taking from 
or adding to (existing laws), only removing a little the irregularity 
(that exists) I have brought (by the arrangement above proposed) the 
state into order by making one and the same order for receiving money, 
etc. —12. otk tony Srov...clrov, I have nowhere said (in any part 
of this oration) that we ought to distribute to those who are doing noth- 
tng what belongs to those who will do, nor that we ought ourselves to be 
idle, unemployed and penniless and only to HEAR that the mercena- 
ries of such an one are victorious, and thus, provided the report is 
true, doing the service and reaping the rewards which belong rather 
to you. — rod Sdivos. Cf. é deiva, Ol. II. 81, and note there. The 
orator is here supposed to allude to Charidemus, who was at this 
time in command at Olynthus. — 36. 17. rev wovotwra...dmlp dpav, 
e.g. the mercenary soldier. —19. pi) wapaxapely, not to withdraw 
From the post (or role) of virtue which your ancestors bequeathed to 
you. For the position of r§s dperjs (in the relative clause) see C. 
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551, c; G. 154; H. 809. — 28. oyxeBdw = fere. Cf. Cic. de Nat. 
De. 1, 16: exposui fere.—®rowe This oration, like the First OL, 
closes with a prayer. See note ibid. The attentive and appreciative 
reader cannot withhold his approval from the critical judgment of 
Grote, who, after giving a copious analysis, which fills several pages, 
laments that his space confines him to this brief and meagre ab- 
stract, and pronounces ‘the third Olynthiac of Demosthenes one of 
the most splendid harangues ever delivered.” 
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PREFACH. 


Tms edition of the Philippics was intended to be the 
sequel and companion of the Olynthiaes, already published, 
and to be bound with that or in a separate volume, at the 
option of those who use it. Little, therefore, need now be 
added by way of preface. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, sufficiently explained in the notes, it follows the 
same text, namely, that of Bekker in Tauchnits’s stereo- 
typed edition ; and the introductions and notes have been 
prepared for the same purpose, on the same general plan, 
and with substantially the same German and English edi- 
tions before me for reference and comparison. The Amer . 
ican edition of Dr. J. M. Smead has also been frequently 
consulted, and has never failed to impress me with a high 
respect for the faithful labors and the thorough scholarship 
of the editor. I take pleasure also in acknowledging my 
obligations, in common with all the teachers and students 
of Greek in our American colleges, to Dr. Champlin as the 
pioneer American editor of so many of the orations of De- 
mosthenes. 

My chief aim has been, not so much to trace out names 
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and dates and obscure facts, and settle disputed questions 
in geography, history, archeology, or higher criticism, as 
to help the student follow the argument, catch the spirit, 
imbibe the sentiments, take on the style, enter into the 
life and labors, of the great Athenian orator. It is hoped 
that the general and special introductions, the analysis 
of the argument, and the summary prefixed to each para- 
graph or division, will conduce not a little to this end. In 
short, the design of the book is not criticism, but educa- 
tion, and that not to teach the teacher, but to guide and 
inspire the pupil. I never read these orations, especially 
since our late war, without a new and vivid impression of 
their adaptation to warn and instruct us in our country 
and our age, of their educational value to all countries and 
all ages, of their fitness and their power to teach the young 
especially, not only rhetorical and intellectual, but political 
and moral lessons of unspeakable value. And if the young 
men who read this edition of the Philippics may thus not 
only be imbued with something of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, but also inspired with his detestation of bribery, 
corruption, oppression, and all wrong, and his supreme de- 
votion to liberty, duty, honor, and right, my object will 
have been accomplished, and I shall not have labored in 
vain. | 
AMHERST COLLEGE, August, 18765. 
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AurHouaH the Olynthiacs stand first in the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the entire works of Demosthenes, 
the first Philippic preceded them some two or three years 
in the delivery, and is acknowledged to have been the 
earliest of his orations which have distinct reference to 
Philip of Macedon. Some twelve years had now elapsed 
since, on coming to his majority, he had prosecuted his 
guardians for maladministration, and, by his speeches 
against Aphobus in the dicastery, had not only won the 
verdict of the court, but, what was of more value, gained 
some confidence in himself and developed that hatred against 
wrong which ever after burned as a fire in his bones. Ow- 
ing to his defective articulation and disagreeable delivery, 
he had ignominiously failed in his first appearance before 
the people ; but instructed by the comic actor, Satyrus, and 
encouraged by others of his audience, who saw in him the 
germs of an eloquence not inferior to that of Pericles, he 
withdrew, and, after several years of the most painstaking 
and persevering self-culture, returned to win a splendid 
triumph and chain victory to his car. 

Three years before the first Philippic (B. c. 355) he had 
delivered his oration against Leptines, which, although a 
judicial oration, involved a public question of much inter- 
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est, namely, that of the Jturgies, or charges for the public 
entertainments, and which was followed by the repeal of 
the law introduced by Leptines and opposed by Demos- 
thenes. Two years before (B. co. 354) he had delivered his 
first parliamentary or popular harangue before the assembled 
people, the Oration De Symmoriis, in which, while he 
earnestly dissuades the Athenians from an aggressive, need- 
less, and inexpedient war against the Persians, to which they 
were inclined, at the same time, with the insight and fore- 
sight of a true statesman, he urges them to the adoption of 
such a plan of classtfication and contribution to the public 
service a8 would prepare them for any and every public 
emergency, thus perhaps already intending (as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says, Rhet., VIII. 7), although he was too 
wise to make a premature disclosure of this chief end, to 
husband and rally the resources of his country for the 
great struggle with a nearer and more dangerous enemy, — 
Philip of Macedon. This earliest of the popular orations 
of Demosthenes, — though he was then a young man at 
the most of thirty-three years, according to Grote and 
Curtius only thirty years of age,*— thus shows much 
of the same practical wisdom and discernment of men 
and things which mark his whole career; and from this 
time his history becomes identified with the history of 
Athens, and inseparably connected with that of all the 
other Grecian states. Curtius’s admirable chapters on 
“Athens and King Philip” and the “ Last Struggles for 
Independence” (Vol. V., Chap. III. and IV) are all strung, 


* Authorities differ about the date of Demosthenes’s birth by a period 
of four years, from B. Cc. 385 to 381. See (besides commentaries, lives of 
Demosthenes, and dictionaries of biography) Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Chap. XLIIL; Grote, Vol. XL, Chap. LXXXVII.; and Curtius, Vol. 
V., Chap. Ili. 
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like beads on a thread, on the life of Demosthenes; and 
the same is substantially true of Thirlwall, Grote, and all the 
best authorities on this portion of Grecian history. The 
next year (B. 0. 353) he made his speech Pro Megalopo- 
litanis, in which he stems in like manner the popular cur- 
rent of hatred against the Thebans, and advises the Athe- 
nians to maintain the existing status at Megalopolis and in 
the Peloponnesus, thus consciously or unconsciously reserv- 
ing the united strength of Athens and Thebes, and so far as 
possible of all Greece, for the final conflict with their com- 
mon enemy. 

Philip had already been on the throne of Macedon seven 
or eight years, and during six of these years he had been 
steadily encroaching on the possessions or allies of Athens 
in Northern Greece. Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidea, and 
Methone had all fallen into his hands; Phere, Pagase, 
all Thessaly, was virtually in his possession; and the 
Athenians were in a perpetual quarrel with him, if not 
at open war. Yet in all this time we find no direct and 
explicit mention of him in the extant orations of Demos- 
thenes. The Athenians were slow to believe that a king 
of Macedon, the disputed sovereign of a nation of Northern 
barbarians who had hitherto been no match for the Olyn- 
thians and their immediate neighbors, and were scarcely 
allowed access to the sea at any point, could be formi- 
dable to the military power of Athens or dangerous to 
the liberties of Greece. But Greece, weakened by divis- 
ions, distracted by mutual jealousies, and almost exhausted 
by civil wars, was no longer the Greece that hurled back 
the millions of Persia, baffled and ruined. The Pelopon- 
nesian War (B. c. 431-404) had impaired the Hellenic 
spirit and used up the resources of both the leading Gre- 
cian states. The Theban War, ending with the death 
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of Epaminondas, B. c. 362, had weakened and humbled 
Sparta. The Social War, between the Athenians and their 
allies, had stripped Athens of no small portion of its wealth 
and power. The Sacred or Phocian War, which was raging 
at this time, was still more fatal in its consequences, rous- 
ing almost all Greece to arms and opening the way for 
the direct and authorized interference of Philip in Grecian 
affairs. Strong in himself, in his person, his native genius, 
and his accidental training in the school of Epaminondas, 
strong in his autocratic power, his brave and disciplined 
army, and his growing navy, Philip was still stronger in the 
weakness and divisions of those whom he meant to subju- 
gate. Athens, where he most feared resistance to his am- 
bitious projects, was no longer the Athens that Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides animated to heroic sacrifices 
and led to glorious victories over the Persians, Arms had 
given place to arts. The Acropolis glittered with temples 
and theatres which excited the envy and tempted the cupid- 
ity of their neighbors, while the people were engrossed with 
@ succession of spectacles and festivals. The military fund 
was alienated to the maintenance of magnificent shows, and 
it was made a crime even to propose its restoration. The 
poor clung tenaciously to the show-money which they drew 
from the public treasury, and the rich contributed reluc- 
tantly to the public service. Mercenary troops had been 
their reliance in war till they had almost forgotten that 
citizens ever went in person to the field of battle. From 
such a people Philip had little to fear, unless some master 
spirit of patriotism and eloquence could rouse them from 
their lethargy. He carly saw and remarked that the battle 
was not with the Athenians, but with Demosthenes. If 
not the earliest to discover the danger, Demosthenes was 
the first to proclaim it openly and boldly to his sleeping 
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countrymen. The first great occasion of immediate alarm 
for the liberty of Greece and their own safety was the 
attempted march of Philip — now acting ostensibly as the 
representative of the Amphictyonic Council and the aven- 
ger of the god at Delphi in the Sacred War — through the 
pass of Thermopyle for the subjugation or extermination 
of the sacrilegious Phocians. This was prevented by the 
Athenians, who, awakened from their lethargy, despatched an 
armament of such formidable strength, and so fortified and 
guarded the pass, that Philip did not attempt to force his 
way through it. But he went on strengthening his infantry 
and cavalry, building up a navy, and extending his con- 
quests in Thrace till his attack on the “Hpatoy Teixos, a for- 
tress so near the Chersonese that the Athenian possessions 
and colonists there were thus threatened, again aroused 
their fears. Then they voted to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes, to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons up to 
the age of forty-five being liable to serve in the expedition, 
and to raise an extraordinary tax of sixty talents. But 
while the armament was in preparation, news came to 
Athens that Philip was sick, and then that he was dead ; 
and then they gave up the expedition (Ol., III. 4, 5). It 
was under these circumstances* (B. 0. 352, 351) that 
Demosthenes ascended the bema and delivered his first 
Philippic, in which he urged the Athenians to necessitate 
the return of Philip to his own country and keep him 
there by sending a fleet to hover along the coast, and also 


* Grote and apparently Curtius suppose the oration to have heen deliv- 
ered in the interval between the magnificent vote and the almost farcical 
execution of it, early in B. 0. 351. Thirlwall places it prior to the vote 
(352). But he is obliged to suppose the reports of Philip’s sickness or 
death alluded to in this oration (§ 10) to be different and at a different 
time from those mentioned in the third Olynthiac (§ 5), which seems 
hardly probable. See further, in Introduction to First Philippic. 
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to raise another and larger armament and have it in con- 
stant readiness to sail at a moment’s warning to the place 
of danger. From this time opposition to Philip’s designs 
against the liberties of his country becomes the ruling idea 
of Demosthenes’s life. This was the first of twelve ora- 
tions, delivered in the course of about as many years (B. ©. 
352 — 340), all of which Dionysius calls Philippics, and 
which, whatever may have been their special subjects or 
occasions, were all in reality directed against the designs of 
Philip. _The genius of Demosthenes has invested the name 
ef this ambitious sovereign with an added interest, and the 
word “Philippic” has a place and a meaning in all the 
languages of the civilized world. The Oration De Sym- 
morlis, as interpreted by Dionysius (Rhet., VIII. 7) and 
Curtius (V. p. 259, Amer. ed.), was a Philippic in disguise. 
The three Olynthiacs are expressly called Philippics by 
Dionysius (De Adm. Vi Dic. in Demos. 21-43), and are 
as fierce in their denunciation of the Macedonian as any of 
his orations. The Speech on the Chersonese is scarcely less 
bitter and severe against Philip than the third Philippic 
which was spoken about the same time. Franke classifies 
the De Chersoneso, the De Pace, and the Olynthiacs with 
the Philippics commonly so called in his edition of the “ Wine 
Philippic Orations of Demosthenes.” Only four orations, 
however, are usually called Philippics ; and one of these 
(the fourth) is so manifestly made up of portions of other 
orations of Demosthenes, strung together by another hand, 
that it is almost universally pronounced to be spurious, and 
we have not thought it worth while to include it in this 
edition. 

If any one should infer from the title that the Philip- 
pics, whether those universally so called or those sometimes 
classified with them, are nothing but denunciation and in- 
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vective against Philip, it would be as great a mistake as 
another which is quite extensively prevalent, namely, that 
Demosthenes is always harping on the ancestral glories of 
Athens. The fact is, that there is an almost infinite variety 
in these as there is in his other orations, — a variety in the 
contents and subject-matter, not only in different orations 
suited to the occasion and circumstances, but in the same 
oration, passing from the most vehement invective or the 
most glorious panegyric to the simplest facts and the driest 
details of business, — and a corresponding variety in style 
so that ancient critics were accustomed to ascribe to the 
style of Demosthenes the characteristic excellences of all 
the other masters in oratory, history, and philosophy, — 
the nervous conciseness of Thucydides, the graceful narra- 
tive of Plato, the rhythmical flow and cadence of Isocrates, 
the simplicity and clearness of Lysias, the dignity and 
strength of Isaeus, each in its proper place, — together with 
a logical force and a patriotic and moral earnestness all his 
own. 

If we inquire what were the secrets of Demosthenes’s 
power as an orator, the main points may perhaps be briefly 
enumerated under the following heads : — 

1. He was not a mere orator: he was also a statesman. 
“IT did not speak thus,” he says in the just pride and 
splendid egotism of his Oration on the Crown, “and then 
not move a resolution ; and I did not move a resolution, and 
then not serve on the embassy ; and I did not serve on the 
embassy, and then not convince the Thebans: but from the 
beginning all through to the end I devoted myself abso- 
lutely to the dangers which encompassed the state.” While 
this was his boast, it was also his strength. His‘oratory 
was the exact expression of the orator himself; and the 
orator himself was the impersonation of the best elements 
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of his age and country, the guardian of the liberties of 
Greece, the representative of the fame and glory of Athens. 
He may perhaps be considered a man of one idea, but that 
idea was the very soul and almost the substance of the 
best periods of Grecian history. If he had but one object, 
that object was the only one worthy of Athens and of 
Greece. And he strove to accomplish that chief end of his 
own life and his country’s history by means as various as 
the circumstances under which he spoke, by counsels and 
measures just suited to the emergency, by facts or argu- 
ments, simple narrative or impassioned appeal, clear details 
of plans and forces or urgent motives to immediate and 
strenuous action, just such as the people needed, and as 
each oration or part of an oration seemed to require. With 
instruction, reproof, conviction, and persuasion thus coming 
each in its proper time and place, and all pervaded, ani- 
mated, and inspired by one idea and that idea the very life 
and glory of Athenian history, it is not strange that he 
carried with him the sympathies of the people, even when 
they were smarting under defeat incurred in following his 
advice, 

2. Another secret of his power lay in the richness and 
appropriateness of the materials and the strength and skil- 
ful arrangement of the arguments which constituted the 
staple of his orations. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the chief merit of Demosthenes was in his style and 
elocution. These greatly enhanced his power over those 
who heard him ; but these cannot explain the charm that 
still lingers in his orations when read and studied in a dead 
language, and which is not lost in the most imperfect 
translation. Just and vivid conceptions of the designs of 
Philip, of the dangers of his country and the character 
of his countrymen, broader views of human nature, max- 
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ims of prudence and sentiments of morality of universal 
application, arguments of every kind drawn ‘from every 
possible source, informed and enforced by the very logic of 
common-sense and marshalled as Nestor advised Agamem- 
non to arrange his troops, —all these march in salid pha- 
lanx upon a single point and press upon it with over- 
whelming force. Substance rather than show, breadth 
and depth rather than superficial polish, characterize the 
orations of Demosthenes. Hence when, in the zenith of 
his glory, our orator was asked which he thought to be the 
better, his own orations or those of Callistratus, his answer 
was that those of Callistratus were the better if they were 
to be heard, but his own if they were to be read; thus 
showing that while he set a high value on delivery, he 
claimed the superiority in a more solid and enduring excel- 
lence. Time has confirmed the truth and justice of that 
claim ; the orations of Callistratus are all lost, but those of 
Demosthenes live and will live through all ages. 

3. Passing now from the matter to the manner, we ob- 
serve that the style of Demosthenes is chiefly remarkable 
for its adaptation to the subject-matter and occasion; in 
other words, its perfect fitness to express his thoughts 
and accomplish his object. This implies variety, fiexibil- 
ity, simplicity, clearness, transparency, — the highest excel- 
lences of style. His style is highly artistic, but the art 
is concealed. As compared with most of our:modern popu- 
lar orators, it is barren of tropes and bare of ornament. 
Beautiful figures of every kind are found in his orations ; 
but he never uses them merely for embellishment : he uses 
them to illustrate and enforce his ideas; in other words, 
because the figure spontaneously suggests itself as the most 
obvious, natural, and forcible expression for the thought. 
Simple things in simple ways; plain thoughts in plain 
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words; burning emotions in burning language; thunder 
only when there is lightning, and when there is no tem- 
pest, and no occasion for any, the tranquil liquid atmos- 
phere and the clear blue sky, — in short, fit words in fit 
places is the one universal law in the style of Demosthenes. 
Simple narrative rises into sublime declamation, and that 
again subsides into simple narrative. Vehement bursts of 
passion are soon followed by a resumption of the chain 
of argument out of which they flashed like the spark 
from an electric communication momentarily interrupted. 
After prostrating his adversaries by his fiery logic, as Robert 
Hall happily says, “ by his abrupt and terrible interroga- 
tions he tramples them in the mire.” His sentences are 
seldom very long ; and when they are longest, they are com- 
pact, condensed, with all the clauses duly co-ordinated or 
subordinated according to the Greek idea of a period, and 
connected with other sentences (usually shorter ones for 
the sake of variety) according to the strict rules of Geeek 
composition. As the oration grows more animated and im- 
passioned, the sentences usually become shorter and more 
intense, following each other in quick succession, like the 
rapid firing in the heat of battle; though he seldom con- 
tinues this for a great while without stopping, gathering 
up his forces in one mighty phalanx, and hurling them in 
massive form and irresistible force upon the enemy. 

4. The soul of Demosthenes’s eloquence was his politi- 
cal and moral earnestness. He was thoroughly, we might 
almost say terribly, in earnest. Even in his calmest mo- 
ments his heart was all aglow, and, whenever his judgment 
approved and his will permitted, this set on fire his logic ; 
this flashed out in his interrogations, and broke forth, like 
thunderbolts, in his invectives ; this was the heat of passion 
which accompanied the light of reason, in all his speech 
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and action. His earnestness was partly, perhaps, profes- 
sional and personal; hence his greatest oration, like the 
greatest speech of Daniel Webster, was one in which his 
own reputation was involved with the honor of his coun- 
try. But it was chiefly that earnestness which springs from 
great ideas and a noble object. It was patriotic, heroic, 
martyr-like. Demosthenes was the embodiment of more 
than Athenian character and history. He was the imper 
sonation of those ideas of undying power and universal 
influence, — the ideas of duty, liberty, and glory. To 
breathe these ideas into his countrymen was the object of 
his orations, the aim and end of his life. And while they 
listened to him, for the time being, — alas, that it was only 
for the time being, — he often succeeded in animating them 
with his own spirit. And the most valuable lesson which 
the young orator and scholar may learn from the orations 
and the history of Demosthenes is that eloquence consists not 
in fine words and beautiful figures, but in truth and ear- 
nestness, and the chief end of life is not success, but duty 
and self-sacrificing devotion to some worthy end. 

5. The delivery of Demosthenes was just that thought- 
ful, soul-full, sublime, godlike “ actzon” which he himself 
declared to be the first, second, and third thing in oratory, 
and by which he meant, not gesticulation or elocution, but 
twoxpuois (that was the orator’s word), that is, the exact 
representation or full and perfect expression of the thoughts, 
emotions, wishes, and aspirations of the speaker. It was 
those low undertones so expressive of depth and earnest- 
ness, and that compressed lip full and more than full of 
determination and intensity, and the brow furrowed with 
thought and care, and the eye moistened with tears, and 
the form bent forward as if in eager pursuit, and the 
clinched hands giving a terrible emphasis to the utterance 
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of his impassioned sentences, — it was all these cured of 
defects, freed from impediments, and made flexible, supple, 
and expressive by those long years of study and practice, 
and then informed by wise plans, illumined by patriotic 
sentiments, and inspired by heroic purposes, —in a word, 
it was the whole spirit and soul and body of the patriot 
orator and statesman speaking to the whole body and soul 
and spirit of his audience. It is quite unnecessary to re- 
mark, how worthy such an orator is to be the study of the 
noble youth in our colleges and universities, 
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FIRST PHILIPPIO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tux First Philippic was delivered late in the year 352 B. ©., 
or early in the year 351. The progress of Philip’s conquests 
and aggressions, which furnished the occasion for it, and whose 
rapid succession our orator himself has sketched in more than 
one of his orations (e. g. Ol., I. 12,13; Phil., I. 4; DeCor., 69), 
may be registered chronologically thus: Amphipolis, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, so tenaciously held by the Athenians as a colony, 
and so eagerly coveted as a source of supply of timber for their 
ships, was captured by Philip in 358 (Curtius, V. p. 52 ; Grote, 
XI. 328), and from that time was held up for many years as a 
bribe to purchase peace or a rod to compel compliance. Pydna, 
Potidsea, and Methone, all clustering about the Thermaic Gulf, 
which lay nearer to Athens, and Methone, the last possession of 
the Athenians on the Macedonian coast, were taken severally in 
the years 357, 356, and 353. Pagases, Phera, and Magnesia, 
lying on or about the still nearer Pagaseean Gulf, and guarding 
the approaches towards Thermopyls, all fell into his hands in 
353. The same year witnessed also his attempt to pass through 
Thermopyls for the destruction of the Phocians. Most of these 
important places had stood in more or less intimate relations to 
the Athenians, and were wrested more or less directly from their 
hands. With his fleet gathered or largely increased by his con- 
quest of these maritime’ cities, he now plundered the merchant- 
men of the allies of Athens (as we learn from the oration itself, 
§ 34), landed his troops on the Athenian islands Lemnos and 
Imbros, carrying off Athenian citizens as prisoners, and even 
seized their ships at Gerestus in Eubcea, levied immense sums 
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of money from them, and finally bore away the sacred trireme 
from Marathon on the coast of Attica over against Athens. 
‘And all this,” the orator says, “you were unable to prevent, 
neither could you despatch succors at the times when you pro- 
posed to send them.” It was not till Philip, after his successes 
in Thessaly, marched into Thrace, ejecting some of the kings 
there, and setting up others as he chose (0l., I. 13), and com- 
menced the siege of Heron Teichos (cf. Phil., I. 10, 11, 41 with 
Ol., III. 4, 5 and Grote, XI. p. 429, note), that the Athenians, 
alarmed for the safety of their possessions in that quarter, voted 
to raise an army adequate to oppose any effectual resistance to 
his encroachments. And when, on the report of Philip’s death, 
or, at any rate, that he was sick, this expedition lingered and 
dwindled till it finally turned out a miserable abortion (0l., III. 
5, and note there), Demosthenes, then only about thirty years 
of age, and not yet one of the accepted, still less one of the pop- 
ular advisers of the Athenian demus, broke silence, and, giving 
them the counsel which should rather have come from their 
older and more admired political — delivered his first 
Philippic oration. 

In the Argument which is sietieedl: to this oration in many 
editions, Libanius says : “The Athenians, unsuccessful in their 
war with Philip [the war about Amphipolis, so called, which 
commenced soon after Philip’s capture of the city, and formally 
ended only with the Peace of Philocrates, B. c. 346}, have. con- 
vened in assembly in a state of discouragement. The orator 
accordingly endeavors, in the first place, to remove this discour- 
agement by telling them it is no wonder that they have been 
defeated, they have been so slothful and negligent of their 
duty ; and, in the second place, he instructs them how they can 
best carry on the war. He moves them to arm and equip two 
forces, one larger, consisting of citizens, which shall remain at 
home and be ready for the exigencies which arise from time to 
time ; the other smaller, consisting partly of citizens and partly 
of mercenaries, to hover along the coast of Macedonia, and carry 
on the war incessantly, and thus put an end to Philip’s pri- 
vateering and conquering expeditions.” 
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The orator apologizes for the smallness of the force, which he 
recommends, by an explicit acknowledgment (§ 23) that it was 
impossible for the Athenians now to furnish a force that could 
meet Philip on the field of battle ; hence it was necessary, at 
present, to adopt this guerilla warfare. Knowing his country- 
men, as he also knew Philip, only too well, he adapts his advice 
to their character and the present necessity, and, like a wise 
counsellor and far-seeing statesman as well as zealous patriot, he 
at once alarms and encourages them ; he points out at once the 
causes of their present weakness and the sources of their possible 
future strength. He proposes a definite, a feasible, and, it would 
seem, a wise plan which he might well hope they. would not 
only vote, but execute, and, by executing, gain courage and 
strength for greater undertakings. Yet his advice was not fol- 
lowed ; neither of the two measures which he recommended was 
_ carried into effect ; the working armament was not sent out, nor 
was the home-force ever got ready. It was not until the follow- 
ing month of September (the oration being delivered some time 
in the first half of 351 3.0.) that any actual force was sent 
against Philip ; and even then nothing more was done than to 
send the mercenary chief Charidemus to the Chersonese, with 
ten triremes and five talents in money, but no soldiers. The 
Athenians were invincibly averse to any efforts and sacrifices 
which were not indispensably necessary ; the older orators of 
the peace party, Eubulus and Demades, with the support of 
Phocion, hac the popular ear, and were not anxious to yield it 
to a young and dangerous rival ; and there were already parti- 
sans of Philip (§ 18) who were as ready to influence the popular 
mind in his favor as they were to report to their Macedonian 
master all that was done at Athens. | 

But the oration is, for all this, none the less worthy of our 
admiration and study. “It is,” as Grote justly remarks (XI. 
440), “not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatic and for- 
cible in its appeal to the emotions, bringing the audience by 

* So Grote (XI. 443), with the essential concurrence of Curtius (V. 274) and 


Whiston (I. 78). Thirlwall (II. 104) accepts the more commonly received date, 
852. 
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many different roads to the main conviction which the orator 
wishes to impress, profoundly animated with genuine Pan- 
hellenic patriotism and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarch from without. It has other 
merits besides, not less important in themselves, and lying 
more immediately within the scope of the historian. We find 
Demosthenes, yet only thirty years old, young in political life, 
and thirteen years before the battle of Cheronea, taking accu- 
rate measure of the political relations between Athens and 
Philip ; examining those relations during the past, pointing out 
how they had become every year more unfavorable, and foretell- 
ing the dangerous contingencies of the future, unless better pre- 
cautions were taken ; exposing with courageous frankness, not 
only the past mismanagement of public men, but also defective 
dispositions of the people themselves, wherein such management 
had its root ; lastly, after fault found, adventuring on his own 
responsibility to propose specific measures of correction, and 
urging upon reluctant citizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him insisting on 
the same obligation, irksome alike to the leading politicians and 
to the people (§ 51), throughout all the Olynthiacs and Philip- 
pics. We note his warnings given at this early day, when 
timely prevention would have been practicable ; and his supe- 
riority to older politicians, like Eubulus and Phocion, in pru- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in the courage of speaking 
out unpalatable truths. The first Philippic alone is sufficient 
to prove how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the merit of 
‘having seen events in their beginnings,’ and given timely 
warning to his countrymen (De Cor., 246). It will also go to 
show, along with other proofs hereafter to be seen, that he was 
not less honest and judicious in his attempts to fulfil the remain- 
ing portion of a statesman’s duty, that of working up his coun- 
trymen to unanimous and resolute enterprise; to the pitch 
yequisite not merely for speaking and voting, but for acting and 
suffering, against the common enemy.” 

Before reading this first Philippic of Demosthenes, the student 
should endeavor to reproduce in his mind’s eye, not only the 
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circumstances, but the scene, the time, the place, the audience, 
and the orator ; for they were all quite extraordinary. 

The time was extraordinary. It was a decisive moment in 
the history of Athens and of Greece. Nay, more, it was a great 
crisis in the history of the world. A power was rising in the 
North and rapidly advancing southward, which threatened, first, 
to subvert the liberties of Greece, and then to bestride Europe, 
Asia, and Africa like a colossus, obliterating old empires, chan- 
_ ging the fate of nations, and introducing a new epoch in human 
history. It was the same power which rose up in prophetic 
vision before the eyes of Hebrew seers in the form now of a 
winged leopard, and now of a he-goat, coming from the west, 
overrunning the East, traversing the face of the whole earth 
without touching the ground, and casting down and trampling 
under foot whatever came in its way. At the time when this 
oration was delivered, as we have seen, city after city, which 
were but lately the possessions or the allies of Athens, had 
already fallen into the hands of the king of Macedon; and now 
to name them was to mark the successive steps of his progress, 
now they were so many magazines and batteries for new assaults, 
£0 Many emretyiopara, as the Greeks would call them, for fur- 
ther conquests. He had indeed met with a temporary check at 
Thermopyle, and was now in Thrace. But he was still extend- 
ing his acquisitions, and threatening the possessions of Athens 
in that quarter; and the Athenians, disheartened, but by no 
means awake to the extent of their danger, were just now in 
that strange state of mingled anxiety and apathy from which 
only a prophet’s foresight and eloquence could arouse them, and 
only the wisdom and guidance of a faithful and trusted states- 
man could deliver them. 

The place was extraordinary. It was Athens, the watch-tower 
of old Hellas; but, alas! her most trusted watchmen were now 
asleep, if some of them were not even in sympathy and alliance 
with the enemy, — Athens, immortalized at Marathon and Platza 
and. Artemisium and Salamis as the defender of the liberties of 
Greece, but now, alas! degenerate, if some of the leading men 
were not even false to the principles and spirit of their illus- 
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trious ancestors. The particular spot which was the scene of 
this oration, and the centre of political influence in Athens, was 
the Pnyx. And this was no ordinary senate-house, no parlia- 
ment-house, or congressional chamber, or other common hall of 
assembly. The Pnyx was one of the four hills on and around 
which Athens was built, and not less famous or sacred in its 
way than the Areopagus or the Acropolis itself, being the repre- 
sentative of the politics and government of Athens as those 
other world-renowned hills were the representatives severally of 
its law and its religion. The Pnyx proper was a large semi- 
circular area, partly hewn out of the solid rock and partly built 
up on a massive Pelasgic wall upon the abrupt face of this hill, 
where all the citizens of Athens and Attica were wont to assem- 
ble, beneath no roof but the clear blue sky, and within no walls 
but the distant, lofty, bold and purple-tinted mountains, — there, 
not by their representatives, but in person, not in a council 
consisting at most of a few hundreds, but in an assembly of 
thousands, to deliberate on public affairs and transact the busi- 
ness of the state. The rostra or bema from which the orator 
spoke, and to which he ascended by eight or ten steps, hewn out 
of the rock, was a square platform, a dozen or fifteen feet high, 
itself also hewn out of the solid rock, in the middle of the chord 
of that semicircle, to speak mathematically, or, speaking more 
exactly and popularly, occupying the same position in reference 
to the area of the Pnyx and the seats of the assembly which the 
hand and eye of the archer do when he takes hold of the string 
and begins to draw it back and round out the bow, and takes 
sight along the arrow before he lets it fly. That bema looked 
directly down upon the Pnyx, and more remotely upon the 
agora and the whole city. It looked over to the Areopagus with 
its venerable council and court, and to the Acropolis, crowned 
with temples and statues of the gods. It looked around upon 
Athens and Attica, upon Hymettus and Pentelicus, just behind 
which was the plain of Marathon ; upon Parnes and Citheron, 
beyond which were Platza and Artemisium and Thermopyle ; 
upon Pireus and Salamis and Eleusis and Megara and Corinth 
and Argolis and all the cities and islands and harbors and prom- 
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ontories of the Saronic Gulf; and all these not more beautiful 
to the eye of the orator and his audience as they flashed in the 
brightness of a Grecian sun, than they were radiant with the 
brighter glories of Athenian history. Never before was there a 
bema in itself so full of inspiration to speaker and hearers, and 
there has never been one like it since. 

And never before nor since has there been such an audience, — 
an audience comprising the mass of the Athenian people, in 
whose hands were concentred all the powers of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive government, educated to a man, of acute un- 
derstanding, of cultivated taste, difficult to please, requiring to 
be instructed like a senate, and yet to be amused as in the 
theatre, canvassing measures like statesmen and criticising words 
like rhetoricians, played on by demagogues like an instrument 
of thousand strings by a skilful musician, and at the same time 
swaying over sea and land the sceptre of a government scarcely 
less absolute and arbitrary, perhaps even more capricious, than 
that of an Oriental despot. 

And the orator was quite as peculiar, quite as remarkable as 
the audience. Small in stature, slender in form, deficient in 
muscular development, but from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot instinct with thought and feeling, temperate in 
all his habits, a water-drinker when everybody else drank wine, 
one of those thin men whom tyrants fear and proscribe because 
they think too much, further attenuated, mayhap, by study and 
toil, a solitary man while all the Athenians spent their time in 
talking, laughing, and hearing “something newer,” a watchful, 
anxious, incorruptible patriot among corrupt demagogues and in 
the midst of a pleasure-seeking people, he was always and alto- 
gether different from those around him. And when he rose to 
speak, full of his subject, bearing on his heart the liberties of 
his country, — when, burning with zeal for the right and indig- 
nation at all wrong, he hurled his thunderbolts at traitors and 
tyrants, — his hearers felt that there was in him something pro- 
digious, something: strangely bewitching and overpowering, if 
not even something more than human. Hence the oft-cited ex- 
clamation of A¢schines to those who marvelled at the speech of 
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Demosthenes as read to them by his rival, “You should have 
heard the monster himself!” In like manner Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus says : “When I read one of the speeches of Isocrates, 
I am disposed to serene and tranquil thought, like those who 
listen to spondaic measures or Dorian or Lydian melodies ; 
but when I take up an oration of Demosthenes, I am inspired 
like the Corybants at the Mysteries of Cybele, and I am borne 
hither and thither with anxiety, fear, contempt, hatred, pity, 
anger, good-will, and all the varied passions of the orator.” 

This matchless orator was now a young man, at the very com- 
mencement of his remarkable public life. From early child- 
hood to mature manhood he has had to contend with difficulties 
which would have discouraged and overwhelmed any ordinary 
character. Orphanage, dishonest guardians, imperfect educa- 
tion, constitutional defects and impediments, jealous rivals and 
bitter personal enemies,— everything has been against him. 
He has conquered all these difficulties, baffled his enemies, 
mastered himself, triumphed over nature and adverse circum- 
stances, turned failure and opposition into helps and means 
of victory. But now he is to enter upon the great battle of his 
life. Now he has to contend not only with Philip and his con- 
quering legions. The ablest generals, the most eloquent orators, 
the oldest and most experienced statesmen, the most admired 
and trusted counsellors of Athens, are for the most part against 
him. The Athenians themselves, in their character and habits, 
are against him. The spirit of the people, all the tendencies of 
the age, not only at Athens but in all Greece, are against him. 
In order to succeed he must work a miracle ; he must breathe 
life into the ribs of death itself. He knows this, he feels it in 
his inmost soul. Yet he does not despair, he does not even 
hesitate. The people have gathered in crowds from the city and 
the country and filled the Pnyx. The Kypvé cries, “Who wishes 
to speak?” Without waiting for any of the older orators and 
usual leaders of the people, Demosthenes rises from his seat, 
comes forward, ascends the bema, and delivers the oration which 
we are about to read. We know it was not successful; the 
orator failed to accomplish his object. We know that he was 
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destined to fail in his heroic struggle for the liberties of his 
country. But he fell as heroes fall, he died as martyrs die, not 
with those miserable words profit and success on his lips, but 
with his banner blazoned all over with duty, honor, liberty, and 
glory. Few scenes in history are more striking, few more sug- 
gestive of the moral sublime, few more fruitful in lessons of 
wisdom and duty to young men, than the appearance of Demos- 
thenes on the Athenian bema for the delivery of his First 
Philippic. 
ANALYSIS. 


The following skeleton exhibits an outline of the plan and 
general divisions of the oration ; — 

A. Exordium (§ 1). 

B. Encouragement drawn from discouragement and from the 
past history of Athens and of Philip (2-12). 

C. Measures recommended. Plan of the campaign (13-22). 

D. Reasons for this plan (23 - 27). 

E. Ways and Means (28-30). 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the 

’ wretched state of things now existing at Athens (33 — 46). 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end 
(47-50)? 

L Conclusion (51). 





NOTES. 


A. Exordium: Apology for speaking first (1). 

§ 1. IF THE SUBJECT UNDER DISCUSSION HAD BEEN A NEW ONE, 
I WOULD HAVE WAITED FOR YOUR USUAL ADVISERS TO SPEAK 
FIRST. Bur sINCE THEY HAVE OFTEN GIVEN THEIR ADVICE ON 
THIS VERY SUBJECT, AND THAT NOT SATISFACTORY, ELSE THERE 
WOULD BE NO NEED OF YOUR PRESENT CONSULTATION, I MAY REA- 
SONABLY EXPECT TO BE PARDONED FOR OPENING THE DEBATE. 

1. Page 1, line 1. Both in thought and in language this introduc- 
tory sentence is a good illustration of the art which is so perfect that it 
conceals the art. Under cover of a modest and harmless apology for 
himself and a graceful compliment to his audience, the orator, in his 
very first sentence, lets fly a polished shaft at the policy of their 
favorite counsellors. At the same time, while the sentence seems 
to be perfectly simple and natural, the words are selected with ex- 
quisite taste, the clauses are measured as it were with square and 
compass, and the whole period is constructed with consummate skill 
In the first place, the whole sentence is divided into two antithetic 
and well-balanced members distinguished by ef uéy and éredh dé 
(C. 685c¢; Cu. 628; H. 862). Then the first member is subdivided 
into a threefold protasis and a threefold apodosis, the former contain- 
ing first a general condition and then two special alternative condi- 
tions, each of which is marked by ef (ei pév..., ef wév..., and ef 3€), 
and the latter containing first a general conclusion (érixaw ay...) 
and then two special alternative conclusions (...av fyyov, and ay éwe:- 
pdunv...), each of which is marked by the particle dy. émrirxdw dy is 
equivalent to érécxor dy xal (C. 658 a; Cu. 595; G. 211; H. 803),*# 


* The grammars of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, and Hadley are thus referred 
to, as in the Notes on the Olynthiacs and the De Corona. 
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only the participle éricyd» is distinctly preliminary to the verb 
Fryov. The past tenses of the indicative with ef in the protasis and 
&» in the apodosis express a supposition contrary to the fact (C. 631, b; 
Cu. 537; G. 222; H. 746). The use of the imperfect (instead of the 
pluperfect or aorist) throughout the protasis and the apodosis (xpod- 
Tibero, hpecxe, 7yyov, éweipwmpnv) expresses a continued action or state 
instead of a completed or momentary one. The prytanes or proédri, 
or whoever brought forward the subject or laid the question before 
the people, gave an opportunity to speak not only at the moment 
when the herald cried, zis dyopevew Bovrera, but during the whole 
time that the subject was under consideration. See Sauppe ad loc. 
— El...wpovr(Gero, if dé were some new subject, gentlemen of Athens, 
which was laid (and is still lying) before us for discussion, I should 
have waited until the most of those who are accustomed to do so had 
expressed their opinion, and then, if, etc. It was the especial prerog- 
ative of the prytanes and particularly of the proédri to bring mat- 
ters before the ecclesia for their consideration and action. Dic. of 
Antigq. art. BovrA}. Cf. Isoc., VITI. 15: wept dy of wpurdvecs xpori- 
@éact. But the state, and the people, and even private individuals, 
are sometimes said in a more general sense mporiBévat Abyor. After 
elw0drwv supply youpny dropivacba from yrouny dxepipavro, The 
reference is to Eubulus and Phocion and other leaders of the peace- 
party, who were older than Demosthenes, and had been accustomed 
to guide the Athenian populace (Curtius, V. 142, 444; Grote, XI. 
443). Demosthenes was now only thirty, and might well apologize 
for proposing a plan of his own without waiting for or even consult- 
ing orators who had so long swayed the people, and who were advo- 
cates of a more popular policy. According to the law of Solon, per- 
sons of over fifty years of age were called upon to speak first in the 
assemblies of the people. Esch. con. Ctes. 4. This had become 
obsolete. Aristoph. Acharn. 43. Still, for the sake of good order 
and good feeling, the older statesmen would usually speak first. We 
have in De Cor., 170 a graphic description of the herald calling again 
and again ris dyopevew Boddera:, and when all the orators and all the 
generals were speechless, Demosthenes comes forward not only first 
but alone to give his advice in the perilous emergency. — 5. & yyvé- 
oxe = yopny, my sentiments. —6. tradi $€ introduces the second 
member of the antithesis, and sets over against the supposition and 
conclusion of the first member a similarly balanced fact and inference 
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from it. — fwip dv, al. rept dy. The former has the preference as the 
more difficult or improbable reading, besides being found in the best 
MSS. and editions. The difference is not essential, and the preposi- 
tions are used almost interchangeably. Properly wepl is about, hence 
in regard to, and irép is over, hence in behalf of : but since tt s0 hap- 
pens that we are now considering interests in behalf of which these men 
have spoken many times before, I am led to believe that though I have 
risen first I may reasonably expect to meet with indulgence. For 
dvacrds, the participle expressing condition, see C. 635; Cu. 583 ; 
G. 226; H. 751. For xat = even though, C. 674, f; Cu. 587, 5; 
H. 795, f. —9. éx...xpévov, strictly from past time, having reference 
to the beginning of the time ; but in usage = in or during. 

B. Encouragement and exhortation to united and vigorous action 
(2-12). 

2-12. You sHOULD DRAW ENCOURAGEMENT FROM THE VERY 
WRETCHEDNESS OF YOUR STATE; FOR IT IS ALL THE RESULT OF 
YOUR INACTION, AND THEREFORE CAN BE REMEDIED BY ACTION. 
REMEMBER HOW NOBLY AND SUCCESSFULLY YOU RESISTED THE 
LACEDZMONIANS AT THE HEIGHT OF THEIR POWER. SEE HOW 
PHILIP HAS WON HIS CONQUESTS, AND RECOVER YOUR LOST POS- 
SESSIONS AND ALLIES BY SIMILAR ENERGY. THEY INCLINE TO YoU 
RATHER THAN TO HIM. GIVE THEM A CHANCE, AND THEY WILL 
BOON SLIP AWAY FROM HIM. HELP YOURSELVES, AND GODS AND 
MEN WILL HELP YOU. WHEN WILL YOU DO YOUR DUTY IF NOT 
Now? To FREE MEN THERE IS NO NECESSITY 80 DIRE AS DISHONOR, 
AND NO DISHONOR LIKE BEING SUBJECT TO A MAN OF MACEDON. 

2 11. Iperov péy, correlative to ére:ra, § 3. Take courage, first, 
from the very wretchedness of your state; secondly, from your past 
history, etc. — obv, not inferential, but continuative or transitional 
from the exordium to the body of the speech. So OJ., I. 2; Il. 3; 
IIT. 3, and often. —12. rtots...rpdypacty, at or by the present state 
of things. Verbs expressing an emotion of pleasure, displeasure, or 
the like are followed by a dative of the object, cause, or ground of 
the emotion. Madv.* 44; C. 456; Cu. 439; H. 611. —ov8’ = not 
even. — 13. 8 ydp...twdpxe, for that which is the worst in regard to 
them in the past, this promises to become (or 1s capable of becoming) the 
best for the future. This logic of common-sense, so paradoxical and 
yet so just and well put, is repeated in Phil., III. 5; and in Ol., I. 4, 


* Madvig’s Syntax. 
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the orator extracts encouragement from the most formidable of Philip's 
resources by a similar argument. — 15. tt...robre. The superior 
vivacity and force of this rhetorical question (which the orator asks 
himself or supposes his hearers to ask) over the logical ydp, which 
might have connected the two clauses, is observed by Greek rhetori- 
cians. Demosthenes is fond of this figure. — Srv ov&édy, x. 7. X., tt is 
- that your affairs are in a bad condition, because you do (lit. while you 
are doing) nothing that ought to be done. —17. éwel row, «. 7. X., for 
verily, if, while you were performing your whole duty, they were thus, 
there would be no hope of their becoming better.—3. 19. trara,x.t.X., 
in the second place, you ought to consider both you who hear tt from 
others and you who know it from personal remembrance, i. e. both the 
younger and the older members of the assembly. — sptv is understood 
as the agent of évOuyyréor. C. 458, 682; Cu. 484; G. 281; H. 600. 
— dvapipynoKxopévars denotes the manner and means of knowing. 
C. 674; Cu. 581; G. 277; H. 789. 

P. 2,12 frlenv...cds, lit. when the Lacedaemonians once were in 
possession of how much power, how nobly and becomingly, etc. The 
use of the double relative or interrogative in a single clause is not 
. unfrequent in Greek. We make two clauses, and use a verb instead 
of the participle: how much power the Lacedeemonians once possessed 
and yet how nobly and becomingly, etc. —38. & od...wodds, not long 
since, a kind of adverbial clause, hence the verb for: is usually omitted, 
but not always, as Heslop affirms. See Franke in loc. The historical 
reference is perhaps to the repulse of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, by the 
combined forces of the Athenians and Thebans under Chabrias and 
Gorgidas. ‘‘These events would doubtless be in the recollection of 
many of the hearers of Demosthenes, when twenty-seven years after 
he delivered his first Philippic.” Whiston. — ds wpooynxévrus, i. e. 
how befitting them as the professed and acknowledged champions of the 
rights and liberties of the Greeks. — 5. tip rev Stxalov, in behalf 
of the rights. ‘EdAnuxGy is of course understood, but need not be 
expressed. It is found in O/., II. 24, and is added here in some 
MSS. and editions, but not the most or the best. — éxevovs, more 
emphatic than adrots, THEM, powerful as they were. —6. ldfre... 
cal Gedonote, that you may know and see clearly, as it were with the 
clearness of ocular vision. Demosthenes was so fond of such pairs 
of kindred words, that Greek critics censured and ridiculed him for it. 
Cf. Rehdantz in loc. See also De Cor., 4, and note there. It isa 
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species of rhetorical amplification and emphasis which suited the inten- 
sity of the orator’s mind and the earnestness of his spirit. The inter- 
position of & dydpes "APnvaics between the two words is also frequent, as 
Whiston suggests, and adds to the emphasis. — 7. ovbtv obre...odr’. 
ovdéy is the subject of both clauses, and the correlation and contrast 
of the two is emphasized by odre...o0r’: both that nothing is to be 
feared by you while you are on your guard, and that nothing will be 
as you would have tt if you are negligent. — vdarropévors, lit. being 
on your guard, implies condition. C. 635; Cu. 583; G. 226; HL 
751.—9. wapaSelypact. The success of the Athenians in overcom- 
ing the Lacedsemonians illustrated the first proposition, viz. that they 
had nothing to fear so long as they were on the watch; and the pres- 
ent insolence of Philip demonstrated the second, to wit, that nothing 
would be as they would have it if they were negligent. —10. rq rére, 
+7 viv, C. 526; Cu. 381; H. 534. —13. av éxpfhy, sc. ppovritew, from 
our caring nothing for what we ought, sc. to have cared. —4. 15. oxo- 
wey, x. T. ., when he looks at the greatness of his present military 
power on the one hand and on the other (re...xat) at the loss of all the 
places by our state. —Svvdpeus is usually force, army, in Demosthenes. 
Philip was at this time (in the Sacred War) at the head of an army 
of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse. Grote, XI. 410; Thirlwall, II. 98; 
Curtius, V. 77. —16. tad xwpla, the places so well known and soon 
to be named. —17. Sp@cs pv overat, x. 7.A. ‘See a similar argument 
and construction, Ol., II. 22, cwdpovos péy, x. r. X., and elsewhere. — 
pévror, yet, or however, opposed to wér. So Ol., III. 2. See note, 
De Cor.,12.—18. Tl08vay, TloriSarav, Meévny, often named as sore 
places in the orations of Demosthenes, and always in the order of 
their capture by Philip. See special Introduction, p. 51, for the 
places and dates. — xal...nal...cal, Franke calls attention to the 
polysyndeton, i. e. the repetition of the connective. Asyndeton, entire 
omission of the connective, is more frequent. Ol., I. 9; De Cor., 69, 
237, et al. The former gives weight and magnitude, the latter viva- 
city and rapidity. — wévra...xt«dg, i. e. the whole country about the 
Thermaic Gulf. See Map. —olxetov, as our own. Literally and with 
the order and emphasis of the Greek : wE once...held all that region 
AS OUR OWN round about. Placed before xéxdw, according to Rehdantz, 
to avoid hiatus and rhythmical feebleness. — 20. rer’ éxelvov, on his 
side. —21. abrovopotpeva kal edbepa. Observe the pair: indepen- 
dent and free. The Peonians and Illyrians are specified as such nations 
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in Ol., I. 28, where see the same words and the same argument. — 
5. 23. toxe thy yopny, got the idea (Heslop) ; taken tt into his head 
(Kennedy), quite different from elye. — 25. émraylopara, fortresses 
held as points of attack. Pydna, Potidwa, and Methone were on the 
coast of Macedon, and commanded the country. So in De Cor., 87, 
Eubeea is called xara ris wédews éwtrestxicudy, and so Deceleia was 
held by the Lacedsemonians as an émirelyioya against Athens in the 
hence called Decelean War. See Whiston’s note ad loc. — xdpasg is 
objective genitive = against or in respect to his own country. — 
26. wewolnxev Erpagtev, he would have done nothing of what he has 
now accomplished. For the distinction between these words, see note 
Ol., IIT. 15. 

P. 3,1. 2. xelpeva év péow, a metaphor drawn from the games 
where the prizes are placed in some central and conspicuous place in 
the arena. Hom., Z/., XVIII. 507, XXIII. 273. Heslop renders: 
offered to competition. —3. dbca trapyea, naturally belong. Such 
apothegms, or gnomes, abound in our. orator, and are expressed with 
much brevity and point. — 6. 6. xpnodpevos, by acting on this prin- 
ciple, strictly having acted on it, the aor. part. distinctly implying 
that such action or application was preliminary to the conquests. — 
7. Ta péy, lit. some as one would hold places after having taken them 
in war; more concisely and idiomatically : some as military conquests, 
others as allies and friends. —9. wal wpootxew...dravres. The 
commentators generally notice these words as forming a hexameter 
line. Such lines, of which they instance not a few, probably slipped 
from him unconsciously. See Cic., Or., 56, 169. —7. 11-18. av... 
viv, if therefore you also will adopt the same principle now. —13. Kal 
txacros, and if cach one of you, giving up all evasion, would be ready 
to act where he ought and wherever he can make himself useful to the 
state. —16. elodépav. This is the technical word for the extraordi- 
nary war-tax or contribution (elegopal) which was paid by the 1,200 
richest Athenians, who were divided into classes (cvpyopla:) for that 
purpose. See note Ol., II. 29, and references there. —17. év frrxlg, 
in (of) the military age, sc. from 18 to 60. See Ol., I. 28. — ovve- 
Advri 8 Gros, to speak concisely. ws often precedes the part. when 
thus used. See explanation in Lex. L. & S.; C. 671¢; Cu. 435 ; 
G. 184, 5; H. 601; Madv. 38c.—18. tpev atrav...yéverOar, de- 
come your own masters.. Cf. Ol., II. 30, and note there. Gen. of pos- 
session. OC. 448; H. 572, c.—19. odSév instead of undéy in a con- 
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ditional clause, because the force of the conditional particle (ay) is 
intended to fall chiefly on the next clause, while this clause states a 
fact = while each one hopes to do nothing himself. — 20. «al... 
xomrdoGe, you will both recover your own possessions, if God will, and 
get back again what has been thrown away by sheer neglect. For xopi- 
etr6e, cf. Ol., II. 28, where it is said of recovering or receiving back 
Amphipolis. On a» deds 6édy, see Ol., II. 20 and note there. Heslop 
reads €6é\y here, but the editions generally have 0é\y, and the edi- 
tors generally agree that the shorter form of this verb is used of the 
gods even after a word ending with a consonant. Cf. Sauppe and 
Dindorf in loc. Several commentators call attention to the contrast 
between the xard in xareppgOuunuéva and the dvd in dvadhyeoGe and 
the pleonasm in +d\w with the ded. The two clauses of the apodosis 
are not tautology, but an emphatic reduplication of kindred ideas, 
resembling the pairs of kindred words which our author is so fond of 
using. — 8, 24. d&@4vara, proleptic: that his present power is secured 
to him as to a god in everlasting possession. Heslop. —GAAa «al 
poe ris, nay, many a one even of those who seem to be very friendly 
to him both hates and fears and envies him. tis, our many @ one, as 
often in Homer, e. g. Zl., III. 297. The reference is to the Ilyrians, 
Peonians, and other allies of Philip. Cf. Ol., I. 23; IT. 15. — 
26. dwavé’ Soa wep take their true meaning and interpretation from 
the pucetv, Sédcev, and pOove? which precede: all the hates and fears 
and envies and jealousies, —all the feelings, passions, and motives, — 
ALL the elements of human nature, WHATEVER THEY MAY BBE, which 
exist in other men. The omission of the substantive makes the lan- 
guage more comprehensive and emphatic without making it obscure 
in its connection. The fact that the orator felt under the necessity 
of making such remarks as this, and that which immediately precedes, 
shows the almost superstitious awe and dread which Philip had in- 
spired at Athens. 

P. 4, 1 1. xaréwrnxe pévror, now, however, all these are cowed 
doon, having no place of refuge. Observe the emphatic position of 
carerrnye. It is especially applied to timid animals crouching in 
their lair. See Whiston in loc. — 46m, emphatic in position as well 
as in signification, forthwith. Heslop renders at once; Whiston 
immediately. —9. 5. doedyelas, here insolence. Partitive gen. de- 
noting degree. C. 416; Cu. 412; G.168; H. 559 c.—GvOpamos, 
the man, bitter with a mixture of hatred and contempt. — 6. & 008’, 
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who does not even. —7. G&yav fovxlav, almost exactly our idiom: 
keep quiet. — 8. & 3 dacw. So in Ol., I. 22, he reports what he hears 
from others in regard to Philip. — 8. ov x ofés dori, and is not the 
man to rest in the possession of what he has conquered, but is ever trying 
to compass something more, and is throwing his net round about us on 
every side while we procrastinate and sit still. olos is different from ofés 
re. otds éorw = Bovderat cal xpoppyrat, olds 7’ dori = divarat. Harpo- 
crates cited by Franke, cf. ola! re, § 37. — weprorrotyiferas is a meta- 
phor drawn from hunters who fix poles or stakes (orotyo) in the 
ground and then stretch their nets upon them to prevent the escape 
of the wild beasts they are pursuing. So all the commentators. 
Heslop finds in xpoowepBdédXerat also a hunting metaphor. But 
Whiston says, it is apparently borrowed from a person wrapping a 
mantle or cloak abont himself. This is the prevailing use of seps- 
BddrecOar. Thucydides (V. 2) uses rpoowep:Bdddew, of throwing a 
wall about a city; and Isocrates (198 E) uses the middle voice of 
throwing a wall about one’s self. —10. 11. wér’...arére, cf. Eorw... 
Err, Ol., 1. 19, and note there. Observe the increase of the emphasis 
by the interposition of & dydpes ‘A@ypaior. So also between pairs of 
kindred words, cf. note, § 3, above. — éweSdy rl yévyras, when what 
shall have happened, sc. will you do your duty = what event, what 
disaster will rouse you? The double interrogative again, cf. note § 3 
above. The rapid series of interrogations in this section well illus- 
trates the remark of Robert Hall quoted in the general Introduction, 
p. xiv. — 13. dwaSdv...79, whenever there is a necessity, forsooth. — vi 
Ala is ironical. Heslop and Kennedy render it, J suppose. — viv 5é 
ybv qualifies yeywsueva especially, but influences also the whole ques- 
tion by its emphatic position at the beginning : but Now what ought 
we to think of things that are now taking place. —14. éyd pév, I for 
my part, whatever may be the opinion of others. L. & S. Lex. pév, 7. 
—16. 4, interrogative, involves the antithesis to the preceding ev: 
or if you do not think so, do you wish? See explanation and exam- 
ples in Lex. 4 interrogative, 2. — elwé like dye and gépe is used irre- 
spective of the number of persons addressed. C. 656. It brings the 
question home to each hearer. —17. abrev is gen. of source after rup- 
OdvecOa:, and is used instead of d\\Awy, as it often is. So in Eng- 
lish we can say, inquire among yourselves, or inquire of one another, 
Longinus (18) quotes the passage, doubtless from memory, with 4\\#- 
wy instead of airGy. Some editions (Bekker, Dindorf, Whiston, bat 
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in brackets) read xara rhe dyopdy after rvrOdvecOa:: do you wish to 
go about and inquire of one another in the agora. — déyeral Tu Kas- 
vév, ts there any news ? — ylvoiro yap, yes, indeed, for could there be 
any greater news? Heslop renders ydp by why, expressive of sur- 
prise and impatience. The author of the Acts of the Apostles shows 
his acquaintance with the character and habits of the Athenians 
when he represents them as spending their time in nothing else than 
telling and hearing re xawbrepoy (Acts xvii. 21). — 18. MaxeSov 
évfip, contemptuous, like d»@pwros above, § 9, and perhaps rovrov, 
§ 3. See Ol., II]. 16; Phil., IIT. 31, and general Introduction, 
p- Vii. —19. xarawodenev = Lat. debellans. Virgil: debellare super- 
bos. Rehdantz. — 20. Stoav, managing, lit. as if it were his own 
house and property. — 11. 20. GAN doGeve is printed as a question 
by Heslop and some others. But in most editions it is an answer to 
the preceding question. ‘‘Is Philip dead?” asks some one of the 
idle, but curious Athenians in the agora. ‘‘ No, indeed, but he is 
sick,” answers another and would-be wiser citizen. ‘‘ But what is 
the difference to you?” adds Demosthenes, ridiculing and censuring 
both. — 21. nab ydp...wd8p, for even should anything happen to this 
Philip, you will immediately create another, if you attend to your af- 
Sairs in this way.— dv nv wG0q, like the Latin si quid humani acciderit, 
is an euphemism for should he die. —24. ov8t ydp ovros wapd, for 
even this man has not been exalted s0 much through, etc. — ovS€ is an 
emphatic negative. —wapé = through. Arnold, in his note on Thuc., 
I. 141, rapa rh abrod duédecay, says, ‘‘ This is exactly expressed in 
vulgar English, ‘all along of his own neglect.’” See Heslop and 
Whiston in loc. Franke compares the Latin propter and juzxta, and 
says, it is as if the growth of Philip’s power ran parallel to the negli- 
gence of the Athenians. — 25. xalro. xal robro, and yet this also is 
to be considered. —12. 26. ef re whOor instead of dy ri rdOy, as above, 
because here the supposition is to be stated more generally and less 
vividly, with a more indefinite and less positive result (G. 220, b); or, 
as Whiston states the difference, d» rc rd0y expresses the not tmprob- 
able contingency of death as the consequence of illness, whereas ef 7+ 
wd0o. expresses the more remote and improbable contingency of the 
same event, independent of any proximate or anticipated cause. C. 
631,c; Cu. 545; H. 747. — 26. nal rd ris rixns...dfepydoaro, and 
if the favor of fortune, which always takes better care of us than we do 
of ourselves, should accomplish this also for us. — nai ror’, this also, 
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etc., the death of Philip, to crown her other favors. Heslop. Cf. 
Ol., II. 2, and note there. 

P. 5, 1.1. to’, for tore, be assured that, being close at hand, you 
might step in when all things were in confusion (lit. wpon all things 
in confusion) and manage them just as you please. —3. ov8 &8dvrev, 
not even if circumstances offered you Amphipolis. C. 635; Cu. 583; 
G. 226; H. 751. So S&»res above implies a condition. Demosthenes 
here, perhaps, alludes to Philip’s surrender of Amphipolis on his ac- 
cession to the throne, and the neglect of his countrymen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Grote, XI. 305. Whiston. — 
5. Gwnptypévor is here the opposite of rAnoloy byres, and so means 
remote (lit. hanging off). — xal...yvapats, both in your preparations 
and in your purposes, i. e. as far from having resolved as from being 
prepared to carry on the war. 

C. Measures recommended (13-22). 

13-22. HEAR ME WITH PATIENCE, AND WITHOUT PREJUDICE AT 
THE NOVELTY OF MY PLAN, WHILE I PROCEED TO STATE THE KIND 
OF MILITARY PREPARATION WHICH | RECOMMEND. FIRST FURNISH 
FIFTY TRIREMES FOR CARRYING FOOT-SOLDIERS, TOGETHER WITH 
THE NECESSARY TRANSPORTS FOR HALF OF THE CITY CAVALRY, AND 
BE IN READINESS TO EMBARK IN PERSON AS SOLDIERS, AND SAIL AT 
ANY MOMENT EITHER TO REPEL THE SUDDEN INCURSIONS OF PHILIP 
UPON OUR POSSESSIONS, OR TO MAKE INROADS UPON HIS TERRITORY, 
AS OCCASION MAY OFFER. BESIDES, GET IN READINESS A SMALL 
FORCE, SUCH AS YOU CAN NOT ONLY VOTE BUT ACTUALLY RAISE, SAY 
TWO THOUSAND INFANTRY AND TWO HUNDRED CAVALRY, ONE FOURTH 
OF WHOM AT LEAST SHALL BE ATHENIANS, WITH TRANSPORTS AND 
TEN SWIFT TRIREMES, TO HARASS THE ENEMY CONTINUALLY, AND 
CARRY ON A CONSTANT WARFARE WITH HIM. 

13. 7. ‘Os pav obv, u. 7. A. The Greek order is so expressive and 
artistic here that it may well be preserved even at some expense to 
our English idiom: That you ought then to be entirely willing to do 
your duty all of you promptly, presuming that you are convinced and 
persuaded of it, I cease to urge. — @édovras imdpyey is stronger than 
€0ékew. See Rehdantz in loc. Heslop renders: there ought to exist 
a readiness, — ds...weracpévev. ws subjective = presuming that. 
C. 680; Cu. 588; G. 280, N. 4; H. 795 e; Madv. 182.—10. darad- 
Adgar Av, would deliver, sc. if voted and raised. C. 658 a; Cu. 575; 
G. 211; H. 788. —a&mwadAd§ar...otopar is to be understood with wrA7Oos 
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Scow and xépovs ofcriwas in the same way as with rpéror fy: the kind 
of armament and the number of men and the supplies of money which 
I think would deliver us from such « state, and how the other requisites 
might, as it seems to me, be best and most expeditiously provided, I 
will now also (or even now, i. e. at once, Heslop; Franke, statim) en- 
deavor to tell. — 14. 15. xplvare (aor.) denotes a momentary, mpo- 
AauPdvere (pres.) a continued action : form your judgment when you 
have heard all I have to say: don’t be prejudging as Igo on. Madv. 
141. Heslop. Some copies insert xal before 4. — apérepov, sc. be- 
fore you have heard, defines as well as emphasizes the wpo-. — 
16. pnS’...Adyav, nor if I seem to any one to be recommending an 
entirely new force. — & dpyfs, lit. from the beginning = entirely. 
The novelty of the proposed force consisted in its being made up of 
citizens instead of mercenaries, and being constantly maintained in- 
stead of being raised anew for every new emergency (77 yur BonGelg.) 
It might take longer to raise such a force and provide for its subsist- 
ence, hence some might charge him with the very delay (dvafBd)\Xew) 
which he deprecated. But it would prove the most expeditious in 
the end; for, he proceeds to say, tt ts not those who cried ‘Quick |" 
and ‘* To-day!” that speak most to the purpose. — ot elaévres is past ; 
those who have spoken on former occasions, and raxé and ripepoy 
were the very words which they spoke. — 19. ov ydp dv, x. 7. X., for 
we could not prevent what has already happened by present succor, sc. 
if we should render it ever so immediately (implied protasis, C. 658 a ; 
Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 783). The maxim is so obvious as to be almost 
common-place in itself; but it is so well put,.and in such a con- 
nection as to form (sit venia verbo) a knock-down argument. — 
15. 21. GAN 8s dv, but he speaks most to the purpose who can show. — 
tls...wéorn...woGey answer to the 4v...dcov...oborwas of the thirteenth 
section (7/s having reference to the kind of troops, réoy to the num- 
ber, and wé6ev to the ways and means of support, cf. § 20 below), and 
woptoGeica belongs with each of the interrogatives and denotes the 
preliminary action or condition which will enable the troops to hold 
out: what force, and how great, and from what source provided and 
supplied (i.e. in case it be provided and supplied, C. 635 ; Cu. 583; 
G. 226; H. 751) will be able to keep the field. The conciseness and 
flexibility of the Greek is seen in such sentences. — 28. mwevrOévres, 
of our own accord. —24. rod Aovwod, C. 433a; Cu. 426; H. 591. — 
26. pi xwArAtowv, not, however, wishing to oppose. pH, not ov, because 
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following the inf. yew. So Franke. Whiston says, ‘‘not positive, 
but conditional.” — 27. émdcyxeots, the promise (undertaking) ; rd 
wpaypa, the performance ; rdov Qeyxov, the test. 

16. P. 6,1. 1. tprfhpes. Vessels propelled by three banks of oars 
and three ranks of rowers, properly ships of war, the swiftest of which 
were almost as fast as a modern steamship. Two classes are distin- 
guished in this passage, viz. raxeiac rpejpes (§ 22), swift ships and 
long (uaxpal), which were real men-of-war, carrying sometimes 200 
men, crew and marines; and a slower and heavier class, used in battle 
only in cases of necessity, but usually employed for transporting troops. 
These last are again subdivided into cavalry transports, lrraywyol, 
and transports for foot-soldiers, here called simply rpcjpes, but often 
called éritraywyol. Besides these we have mdoia, sailing-vessels for 
carrying baggage, provisions, etc. (impedimenta). Cf. L. & 8., Lex, 
and Smith’s Dic. Antiq., art. Ships. —2. wevrfxovra. The entire 
fleet at this time consisted of at least 300 triremes. Demos., De Sym., 
18; Béckh., Pub. Econ., B. Il. C. 21. —etr’...duBaow, and then 
(secondly) that we ourselves ought to have our minds made up to this, 
that, if need be, we must embark in them ourselves and sail, sc. as vol- 
unteers, or citizen soldiers. This shows the use to be made of the 
fifty triremes and the kind of triremes meant (sc. érerayuryol). Ob- 
serve the emphatic repetition of ourselves, — the same idea which so 
often recurs in the Olynthiacs afterwards, e.g. I. 6; II. 27; III. 34, 
et passim. — 4. wpds 8 rotrois, and besides these I move you to 
prepare cavalry transports for the half of our cavalry and a suff- 
cient number of sailing-vessels (tenders). The article with lrréwy 
refers to the standing force of cavalry usually maintained at Athens, 
which at this time was 1,000, 100 from each tribe. Cf. De Sym., 
13.— 5. lwrayoyots, que, Pericle auctore, 430, e vetustis triremi- 
bus facte sunt (Thuc., II. 56) quibus equites et equi vehebantur. 
Ab his et érdi:raywyol rpujpes supra, et rpefpes rayxeiac (§ 22) 
naves longs, quarum in pugna navali usus erat, distinguende sunt. 
Franke. —17. 6. tra6ra pav...drl, these, on the one hand, I think 
ought to be in readiness against. dv, on the one hand, or in the 
Sirst place, is resumed at the beginning of § 19, and there finds the 
8é, in the second place, which answers to it.— 10. wapacrfoat, so 
the MS. 2, Vomel, Rehdantz, etc., it is necessary to impress this upon 
his mind, al. rapacrfva:, that it should be present, or be impressed. 
— tpeis, emphatic, is the subject of épuncaire, which has the preg: 
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nant signification of atoake and start off: that You may perhaps awake 
Srom this your excessive apathy, and start off, just as you did to Eu- 
bea. After dorep understand wpyhoare. —11. els EtBowwy. This 
expedition was sent to aid the Eubeans against the Thebans, B. c. 
358, and was successful in compelling the latter to evacuate the 
island. It was a frequent subject of glorification with the Athenians. 
Demosthenes himself was one of the trierarchs (De Cor., 99), and Grote 
suggests (XI. 307) that he doubtless heard the appeal of Timotheus, 
whose eloquence moved the Athenians to undertake the expedition, 
and whose generalship conducted it to so successful an issue. — 
12. es ‘AXlaprov. This happened B. oc. 395, before the birth of 
Demosthenes ; hence spérepdy woré gaow. The Athenians under 
Thrasybulus marched to assist the Thebans against the Spartans, and 
arrived just in season to turn the scale and compel the Spartans to 
withdraw from Beotia. This expedition is also mentioned, De Cor., 
96.— 12. ra red\evraia, finally, as the last instance. —13. mpe¢ny, 
recently. It was two or three years previous to this oration, B. C. 
353-2. — 18. 13. otro. wavredes, k. r. A., and even if you should 
not achieve this as I say you ought, i (the preparation which I recom- 
mend) zs by no means a thing to be despised in order that either through 
the fear which it would cause, ete. —17. edot...cloly, cf. wér...rére, 
§ 10, and note there. — é&ayyé\Aovres denotes a customary action, 
who are in the habit of reporting, carrying abroad intelligence, ef-. — 
18. wAelous rod Séovros, more than there should be ; in eo numero fue- 
runt Philocrates, Phryno, Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, alii. 
Sauppe. —19. pySevos, not odderds, on account of fa, says Franke ; 
but better with Rehdantz, because it is an implied condition ; if 
there were nothing to prevent you satling against his country, as there 
would not be, if you raise a permanent force and take advantage of the 
winds and the situation (cf. § 31) as I recommend. — 20. dv évdo 
Katpov, should he (Philip) give you an opportunity. —19. 21. Tatra 
pév...arpds 84, cf. note, § 17, above. — Se86xGar...xal mwapecxevdo Ga, 
immediately voted and at once provided. C. 599; Cu. 506; G. 202, 2; 
H. 715. — wpds rotrots, besides this (Bekker, Dindorf, Heslop, Whis- 
ton, etc.), al. xpd rodrwy, before this (Franke, Sauppe, Rehdantz, etc.). 
The former reading, found in good MSS., accords better with the 
sentence immediately preceding, and is confirmed by xpds rodross, 
§ 22. — 23. mpoxaploacOa, to get ready to hand. Whiston. — 
25. ph por, none of your ten thousand, nor twice ten thousand merce- 
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naries. The acc. and dat. depend on Aéynre or some such verb im- 
plied in uh — 26. émorodipalovs, on paper, defined by é rots 
yndlopacw below, § 30. — ratras, sc. with which you are so familiar. 
— 27. GAN f...€orm, but a force which shall belong to the state, i. ©. 
consisting, not of mercenaries alone, but largely of citizens, and there- 
fore fully subject to the command and at the disposal of the state, 
instead of running off to fight their own battles, 24 below. This is 
the reading of most of the editions. Some MSS. read dAX 4. — 
xay...dxodov@fon, and which, whether you elect one or more, or this 
or that man, or any one whatever as general, will obey and follow 
him. — rov Setva, cf. note, Ol., II. 31; III. 35. 

20. P. 7,1. 38. rhe...edon...wdev, cf. note, § 15 above. — was... 
wove, i. e. how the force can be so constituted that it will cheerfully 
obey the commander and fight the battles of the country. —5. xaé’ 
is distinctive, one by one. — 6. févovs pav Akyo, mercenaries I do in- 
deed propose. Lest the remark in the previous section, ‘‘ none of your 
ten thousand, or twice ten thousand mercenaries,” should be misun- 
derstood, and prejudice the minds of his hearers, for whom it was 
much easier and pleasanter to vole any number of mercenaries than to 
take the field themselves, he takes the earliest opportunity to suggest 
that he does not propose to dispense entirely with this usual and 
popular species of troops. At the same time he intimates by the 
word yé that this is not the only force which he proposes. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once to state the number of mercenaries, — 
a number which they would deem contemptibly small for them to 
vote,—he stops to warn them against their pernicious habit of voting 
large and doing little or nothing; in other words, as soon as he has 
relieved their minds by this popular suggestion, he returns to his 
main point, ‘‘none of your myriads,” etc., and insists that they shall 
vote no more than they can and will execute. If any reader sees in 
this not only rhetorical art, but artifice, he should remember that 
the Athenian people would not listen to an orator who did not please 
their tastes and yield more or less to their prejudices. — 7. xal Sires, 
and beware how you do what has many times harmed you. For the 
construction, see C. 626; Cu. 553, Obs.; G. 218, N. 2; H. 756 a. — 
mowjoere, al. roijonre. But the fut. ind. is more common than the 
subj., especially with Dem., in such warnings. Cf. Vomel in loc. — 
9. éwi...woutre, when it comes to (éxi with the dative) the doing. (ac- 
tion, business, agendum), you do not execute (effect, accomplish, faci- 
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tis) even the smallest. Cf. note, Ol., IIT. 15.—10. GAdd...dalvnras, 
but after you have executed and provided the small, add to these from 
time to time (imper. pres.), if they prove (not merely seem, but are 
shown) to be too small. C. 514; H. 662.21. 12. Aéyw 84 resumes 
the gévous pew A¢yw above, emphasizing A¢éyw, however, instead of 
tévous, I propose then. 65% resumptive = then, or I say. — orparia- 
ras here means foot-soldiers ; the cavalry are spoken of below, ixméas. 
So below, §§ 28, 38. — & Hs...qdrralas, of whatever age you may think 
advisable. It was customary to specify in the-bill some age as the 
limit of an enlistment.— 15. pi paxpév. The orator sweetens the 
bitter draught as often and as much as possible.—17. G@AAfAots is da- 
tive after ¢£ diadoyijs, relieving one another.— 18. Svaxoclovs...wevrh- 
xovra. One tenth of the whole force was to be cavalry, — the usual 
proportion in the Greek service, — and at least one fourth of the in- 
fantry and the cavalry were to be Athenians. —19. do-wep is correla- 
tive to réyv atrdv rpérov in Ol., I. 15, also, where see note: in the 
same manner as the foot-soldiers, i.e. for the same length of time, 
and relieving each other in the same way. — lwwaywyots, sc. elvas 
xedeéw. Ad rem, see note on rpijpes, § 16, above. — 22, 22. raxeias 
Tpifpeas, see note § 16. — 23. vavriaéw shows that these swift tri- 
remes, war-galleys, were emphatically the navy. On Philip's navy, 
see Grote, XI. 424. — rprhpev fpiv, gen. of want and dat. of advan- 
tage after de%. C. 414, 453; Cu. 431; H. 575, ordat. of the person 
and gen. of the thing. G. 184, N. 1. — «al, too, i.e. besides the 
transports. — Ssrws...whép, i. e. the swift ships are to serve as a con- 
voy. —26. rnAKatryny, of such amount, as named above, i. e. here, 30 
small = tantillam. — 27. Kal wodlras...xedcta, and why I recom- 
mend (move) that those who serve should be CITIZENS. As only one 
fourth of the soldiers were to be citizens, various suggestions have 
been made to get over the difficulty, such, e. g. as making woNlras, 
or woAlras rods orarevopévous, the subject, and elvac = wapeiva: (§ 23). 
But the above is the only translation of which the Greek will admit. 
gvotparevoyévovs has been proposed as an amendment, instead of 
orparevoévous, 80 as to correspond with the actual constitution of 
the force as above recommended. But even then the article would 
not be right. And as the reading is, it corresponds with the charac- 
teristic feature of the recommendation : a potiort nomen fit. 

D. Reasons for this recommendation (23 - 27). 

23-27. I RECOMMEND THIS COMPARATIVELY SMALL FORCE, BE- 
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CAUSE IT IS IMPRACTICABLE FOR US NOW TO PROVIDE AN ARMY THAT 
CAN MEET PHILIP’S ARMY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. AND I URGE 
THAT A CONSIDERABLE PART OF THE FORCE CONSIST OF ATHENIANS, 
BECAUSE IT I8 NO NEW THING FOR CITIZENS TO SERVE IN YOUR 
ARMIES, AND BECAUSE, SINCE MERCENARY SOLDIERS, OFFICERED, 
TOO, MORE OR LESS, BY FOREIGNERS, HAVE CARRIED ON YOUR WARS, 
THEY CONQUER YOUR FRIENDS, AND FIGHT THEIR OWN BATTLES FOR 
THEIR OWN INTEREST, WHILE YOU AND YOUR GENERALS ARE EN- 
GROSSED WITH SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. 

23. P. 8, 1. 1. Tooadrny here takes the place of rm\cxatdryp in the 
previous section, with the same meaning and the same construction, 
sc. droxpiy olua:, or possibly elva: xeXedw. — toravryny pav...woAlras 
Sé, so small in the first place — in the second place citizens. C. 701 q. 
— 2. dxelvp, as usual, refers to Philip. — 3. Ayoredeayv, as opposed to 
wapatatouévyy = to carry on a guerilla warfare. — 4. Tiv wparny, 
in the first place = for the present. Cf. Ol., III. 2.— 5. twlpoyxoy 
...Tamwevhy, i must not be over-large nor on the other hand altogether 
contemptible. —7. wal apétepév wot dxobe. Compare the xal rpérepée 
woré daow of § 17. The reference in both sections is to the same 
war, often called the Corinthian War, 8. c. 895. Curtius, IV. 245; 
Grote, IX. 454. Little is known of Polystratus. He is mentioned 
also in the Or. con. Leptinem, § 84. The other two generals here 
named were among the ablest and most distinguished of the Athenian 
generals. Iphicrates gained especial distinction by defeating (in the 
Corinthian War) a Lacedsmonian mora (about 600 men) of heavy 
infantry with the light-armed weAracralf which he organized and 
trained. Whiston in loc.; Curtius, [V. 263 ; Thirlwall, I. 571, Amer. 
ed.; Grote, IX. 482. Chabrias was scarcely less famous. Curtius, 
IV. 459, V. 93; Thirlwall, II. 20, 82. —24. of8a dxotwv. The 
orator still refers to the same war, and now adds a reference to its 
successes which, of course, he knows only by what he has heard. Cf. 
dxotwr obvvoda, Ol., III. 8.—11. AaxcSarpovlovs...dpets per’ éxelvov. 
These are the words which the orator wishes to emphasize: that 
these mercenaries fighting by your side and You BY THEIRS conquered 
the LACEDEMONIANS. It is curious and instructive to see Demos- 
thenes thus referring to the service of Athenian citizens in their 
armies as a matter of hearsay beyond the personal knowledge of him- 
self and his hearers, so long and so entirely had they come to rely on 
mercenaries. See on this subject Curtius, IV. 310; Grote, XI. 390. 
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—14. wlxq, they are continually conquering your FRIENDS, while 
your ENEMIES, etc. —16. wapaxéWavra, after a passing glance. — 
17. wpds ’ApréBafov. See O/., II. 28, where the orator asks why 
all their generals run away from the service on which they are sent 
and seek out wars of their own. The allusion there and here is 
probably to Chares, who, in the Social War, having no money to 
pay his troops, lent them to the Persian satrap Artabazus, who was 
then in rebellion against the king. He gained a victory for the 
satrap, and was well paid for the service, but came very near involv- 
ing the Athenians in a war with the king of Persia. Diod., XVI. 
22; Grote, XI. 324.—17. paAAov, rather than to rdv rijs rédews 
wbrenov. — 18. elxdrees, of course, followed by ydp, which assigns 
the reason in the form of a gnome or apothegm. —19. pi &8dvra, 
conditional negative = if he does not find them pay. — 25. 21. qwopl- 
cavras...wapaxaracricarvras, by providing pay and by attaching 
citizen soldiers as eye-witnesses of the conduct of your generals. C. 
674; Cu. 581; G. 277, 2; H. 789, 6. dprupas is used below, § 47, 
instead of érérras. — 23. wel vv ye, for the way we manage things 
now certainly is ridiculous, yéXws being the predicate in an emphatic 
position. —25. pa Al’...ye, no indeed, not we. — 26. wodqpotpey, 
in the war of Amphipolis. — 26. 27. ot« éxaporoveire, and did you 
not (lately, this very year, according to your custom in time of war) 
elect from among yourselves taxiarchs and generals and phylarchs ten 
of each, and two hipparchs? What, then, are all these doing, and 
why, when you have such an ample supply of Athenian officers, do 
you not only employ mercenary troops, but let foreign officers com- 
mand them? Such seems to be the spirit of the argument in this 
and the following sections. The Athenian army was organized and 
officered, according to the democratic constitution of the state, with 
ten generals, ten taxiarchs (division commanders), and ten phylarchs 
(cavalry officers), one from each tribe; and in the earlier and better 
days of Athenian history, as, for example, at the battle of Marathon, 
these were all in the field and at their post of duty. But now in this 
degenerate age, Demosthenes says, with the exception of one man, 
whom they may perchance send out to the war (é» dy éxwréupnre én 
rov wédenov), they were all in the city helping the sacrificial magis- 
trates conduct the sacred processions (uera ray lepoxodw)! Ten of 
these lepowocol were elected each year, one from each tribe, as masters 
of religious ceremonies. 
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P. 9, 1. 4. @owep yép, for you elect your taxiarchs an 
phylarchs not for the war, but for the agora, just like tho 
model generals in plaster, that is, you make your military 
mere statuettes, puppets, and figure-heads for your shows an 
monies. These would of course be in and for the agora, — 27, 
yap éxpfiv, for ought not taxiarchs to have been FROM AMONG 
SELVES, a hippareh FROM AMONG YOURSELVES, officers of YOU 
(Athenian citizens), in order that the army might have been re 
the disposal of the state? Observe the emphatic repetition. — 
qv. tva with a past tense of the ind. to denote the unattain 
of an unfulfilled condition. G. 216, 3; C. 624, d; H. 742; 
131 b, 8. — @AX, nay. Kennedy renders it or.— 10. es A 
From a lately discovered fragment of Hyperides we learn that 
the two hipparchs was sent every year to Lemnos, for the p' 
as we may conclude from this passage, of taking part in some 
sion of the Cleruchs (Athenian settlers), or other sacred sol« 
rather than for the discharge of military duty. Heslop. —1 
8’ trip... .trwapxetv, while Menelaus (a foreigner) is hipparch : 
who are contending for the possessions of the state(Athens). | 
Menelaus nothing is known except that he was not an Atl 
the statement of Harpocration that he was half-brother of P| 
scarcely probable. —13. &AX’...xexaporoynpévoy, but this mar. 
ever his character may be, ought to have been elected by you, 
ought to have been an Athenian, for a foreigner might be hiv 
could not be truly and properly elected. See Schaefer in loc. 

E. Ways and Means (28-30). | 

28-30. I RECOMMEND THAT YOU RAISE NINETY-TWO TALI 
MEANS QF SUBSISTENCE FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY. THE RE: 
ARMY ITSELF WILL SUPPLY FROM THE WAR. FROM WHAT §| 
THIS SUM CAN BE RAISED WILL APPEAR FROM THE SCHEDULI ; 
WITH SUBMITTED. 

28. 16. tatra péy, sc. the kind of armament and the nw: 
troops ; the first and second topics suggested § 13; 7d d¢ rap xp | 
the third part of his exposition, which he there calls répous | 
xpnudrwv. —18. mepalve, pres. ind. = I proceed to despatch. - 
para tolvuy, as to supplies, then, the (cost of) subsistence, ratio: . 
only for this force, is ninety talents and a little over. The ite: 
up ninety-two talents, it will be seen. With this adverbia 
wpés compare our too, which is only an emphatic fo. — 22. to 
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éxdorrov. The calculation is for the year of twelve months, for it is 
to be a permanent force. — 23. rooat@’ érepa, as much more, sc. forty 
talents. The budget (for these estimates remind us of the yearly budget 
laid before the British Parliament, and the Athenian orators office at 
this time was scarcely less complex than that of the British Minister, 
who is the leader in the House of Commons) is made up as follows : — 


For the ships, 10 ships x 20 minw x 12 months = 2,400 mine . = 40 talents 
For the foot-soldiers, 2,000 foot x 10 drachmas x 12 months 





== 240,000 drachmas . . 2. «© e+ 2 e 2 6 6 ew oe ew ew =40 “ 
For the horse, 200 horsemen x 30 drachmas x 12 mths. = 72,000 dr. = 12 “ 
Sum total forthe year . . . . «© «© «© ©» @ « 92 talents 


A talent was nominally a little less than $1,000, and a drachma 
somewhat less than a Massachusetts shilling (4 of $1). The student 
may aid his memory by keeping in mind this standard of comparison, 
and for practical purposes generally it will be sufficiently accurate. 
It should be remembered, however, that the value of money, as esti- 
mated in the corn or other means of subsistence it would buy, was 
many times its present value. Béckh., Pub. Econ. B. I., passim ; 
Dic. Antig., Talentum. Demosthenes’s allowance, therefore (of 30 
drachmas a month, a shilling a day), for the subsistence of the horse- 
man with his horse, and a third of that sum (less than 6 cents a day) 
for the foot-soldier, is not so scanty as with the present value of 
money it would seem to be. — 25. ote, being, i. e. numbering. — 
26. AapPdvy, pres. subj. receive statedly, from month to month. — 
29. 27. &doppty is literally a starting-point. Heslop renders it 
start here; Whiston, provision: but if any one thinks it to be a small 
outfit that ration-money only be furnished to begin with, he ts mis- 
taken. — For yyvéoxe in the sense of think, or judge, see § 1 and 
note there. 

P. 10, 1. 3. wpoowopeedt, will provide what else (xpos-) is required 
from the war (i. e. not for itself, which would require the middle, 
but so that you will not have to provide it, cf. ropiowow, Ol., II. 16). 
Bockh. remarks on this passage in his Pub. Econ., B. II., Ch. 22, “ this 
proposal is worthy of remark as having no parallel in any Grecian 
author ; it is the outline of a plan for embodying a military force to 
maintain itself at free quarters and at the same time to form a per- 
manent standing army, though its continuance was indeed limited to 
the duration of the war.” Heslop. —TIOPOY ATIOAEIBTI.. 
Expost or Ways AND Means. A schedule of resources available 
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for the purpose, furnished by the proper official, or with his help 
(hence perhaps the jets of § 30), is here read by that officer or by 
Demosthenes himself, or perhaps by the clerk, which was not incor- 
porated in the written oration, and so is not preserved. Compare 
the documents, or places for them, in De Corona. — 30. 10. “A piv 
Hjpets...dort. Dionysius (Epis. ad Ammon., I. 10) quotes these words 
as the beginning of the sizth Philippic. Hence some have inferred 
that in our present copies of the first Philippic we have two sepa- 
rate orations brought together. But the internal evidence is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its unity. Moreover, xo oration. could ever 
have ended with rodr’ 439 \éfw; and ‘none could ever have begun 
with & yey nueis, x. r. 4. And there are many other reasons for be- 
lieving that Dionysius must have blundered here, as he did in refer- . 
ence to the order of the Olynthiacs. See especially Whiston in loc., 
and Grote, XI. 431.— 11. émyaporoyfire must here mean, not ap- 
prove, sanction by vote as usual, but simply vote upon. — rae ydpas, 
the resolutions, sententias, sc. that have been proposed whether by 
myself or others, cf. §15.-— 12. yaporovfeare, al. ye:porortvere. 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

31, 32. You WILL DO WELL TO CONSIDER THE NATURE OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TRADE-WINDS, OR RATHER 
PREVENT PHILIP'S TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THEM (AS HE DOES CON- 
TINUALLY) BY PROVIDING A PERMANENT FORCE, INSTEAD OF OCCA- 
RIONAL SUCCORS, AND STATIONING IT IN THE ISLANDS NEAR THE 
MACEDONIAN COAST, WHERE IT WILL BE IN CONSTANT READINESS 
TO LAND OB BLOCKADE THE. PORTS. 

31. 15. Aoxetre, the personal for the impersonal construction. 
C. 573; Cu. 571; H. 777. Render: Jt seems to me that you would. 
— dv réwov, the situation, with reference especially to the winds 
and seasons, as explained in the following context. — 18. évévpr- 
Oclyre, consider well; Noyloaobe, take into account.—19. td woddd 
is to be taken with both wpod\aySdvwy and diuampdrrera, that by 
means of the winds and the seasons he gets the start of us and accom- 
plishes the most of his undertakings. —-20. rots trnetas, the periodical 
winds, trade-winds, as we call them. These blow from the northi 
west for forty days after the rising of the dog-star, and would, of 
course, be adverse to a fleet sailing from Athens to Macedonia. 
‘‘ The obstinacy and violence of the Etesian winds, in July and Au- 
gust, are well known to those who have had to struggle with them 
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in the Zgean during that season.” Leake’s Northern Greece, quoted 
by Whiston. — 21. dvix’ Av fpeis pi SvvalpeOa is subjective, givinz 
the view of Philip: jixa jets ob duvdyeGa would be objective, stat- 
ing the fact as accepted by the speaker and generally understood. 
The latter would mean, when we cannot; the former may be ren- 
dered, when he thinks we cannot, or, more exactly, whenever in his 
opinion we should not be able. C. 643 e, 686n; L. & 8. Lex. This 
form also expresses a repeated condition negatively, answering to the 
customary action expressed by éweyecpe?. — 32. 23. toreprotpev, for 
we shall be too late for everything, as, e. g. in the cases of Methone, 
Pagasexs, and Potidwea, mentioned below, § 35.—-25. trdépxe. 8” sipiv, 
and you are at liberty (licet, Franke) to use as a winter station for the 
force Lemnos, etc. The islands here named, together with Scopelus, 
Halonesus, Peparethus, etc., were at this time subject to Athens. 

P. 11,1 8. éwdpxa, are in readiness; iwdpxew is understood with 
xp}. — Thv 8’ dpav, and during (acc.) the season of the year when it 
1s both easy to land (come to the land and remain there, dat.) and the 
winds are safe. —5. Td tev wvevparov, strictly the matter of the winds, 
is a more general expression for the winds themselves. Cf. ra 7s 
rixns, § 12, and rd ray Gedy, and-7d ris tUxns, 45. — 5. wpds atrj, 
x. 7. X., they will easily take their station near his country and at the 
entrances of his ports, sc. to land troops to carry out the system of 
Aporela recommended in § 23 and to interfere with commerce. 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the wretched 
state of things now existing at Athens (33 — 46). 

33-46, PROVIDE THE MONEY AND ENLIST THE ARMY FOR THE 
WAR, AS I RECOMMEND, AND YOU WILL CEASE TO BE ALWAYS DELIB- 
ERATING, AND ACCOMPLISHING NOTHING. YOU WILL ALSO TAKE 
AWAY FROM PHILIP HIS CHIEF RESOURCES, FOR HE SUPPORTS HIS 
ARMY BY PLUNDERING YOU AND YOUR ALLIES. AND YOU WILL NO 
LONGER BE ALWAYS TOO LATE. WHY I8 IT THAT YOUR FESTIVALS 
ALWAYS COME OFF AT THE APPOINTED TIME, WHILE YOUR MILITARY 
EXPEDITIONS ARE ALWAYS BEHIND THE TIME?. BECAUSE IN THE 
FORMER EVERYTHING IS FIXED BY LAW, WHEREAS IN THE LATTER 
THERE IS NOTHING SETTLED. YOU SHOULD NOT FOLLOW EVENTS, 
BUT LEAD THEM, AS YOU EXPECT YOUR GENERAIS TO LEAD YOUR 
ARMIES. BUT YOU FIGHT JUST AS BARBARIANS BOX, ALWAYS COV- 
ERING THE PLACE AFTER YOU ARE HIT, AND FOLLOWING PHILIP 
HITHER AND THITHER AS IF HE WERE THE COMMANDER OF YOUR 
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ARMIES, Do YoU ASK WHERE WE SHOULD ATTACK HIM? HAVE 
YOUR FORCE IN THE FIELD, AND YOU WILL SOON FIND HIS WEAK 
POINTS. SEND OUT EVEN A SMALL FORCE OF ATHENIAN CITIZENS, 
AND THE FAVOR OF THE GODS AND OF FORTUNE WILL GO WITH 
THEM. 

33. P. 11, 1. 7. “A = How, adverbial accusative. C. 483, b; Cu. 
201; G. 160; H. 552. —wapd, alongside of, hence aé the time of and 
according to. It might be rendered from or through, as in § 11. — 
xipeos is pred. after xaracrds. Render: How, therefore, and when he 
shail use the force, the general who is put in command of this matter 
will decide as occasion may arise.—10. yéypaca, sc. in my motion. — 
12. wapacxevacrayres...xataxrelonre, and then, after having furnished 
the other things required, the foot-soldiers, the triremes, the cavalry, in 
short, the whole force complete, you bind them by law to remain at the 
war. So Sauppe and Dindorf, governing divayw by rapacxevdoavres 
and repeating it after xaraxAelonre. Franke and Rehdantz separate 
évredfj from dvvayuy and make it agree with ré\\a, thus summing up 
the particulars. Whatever be the construction, it is proleptic = so as 
to be complete. —14. tav piv xpnpdrev, becoming (as you are not now) 
the receivers and providers of the money yourselves and requiring from 
the general the due (rév) account of his doings. — ropwrral, providing 
it yourselves instead of letting your generals take it perchance from 
your friends and allies (§ 24), just as éwl r@ wodduy, 1. 14, means the 
war to which they are sent in contrast with wars of their own to enrich 
or at least to support themselves.— 18. awAéov...rovotvres, and making 
no progress, L. & S. under wielw». — 34, 19. wmpwrov péy is correla- 
tive to ére:ra, 1. 23 = in the first place...in the second place. —21. tpe- 
tipev tytv, emphatic juxtaposition: he carries on war with you by 
means of what he gets from YOUR OWN allies, — 22. &yev nal dépav 
= agere et ferre, is explained in the Lex., which see. — 22. rovs 
wéovras, sc. of your allies = their merchanimen, their commerce. — 
23. atrol, yourselves as well as your allies will be saved from robbery 
and plunder. — 24. oty, and he (Philip) will not do as he has done in 
time past, when he made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus and car- 
ried away captive your citizens (Athenian settlers, cf. note, § 32), 
when he seized the ships at Gerestus and levied, etc. The verbs in 
these specifications are all to be understood in the future with ody. 
These are the things which he will no longer be permitted to do. 
Obeerve that these clauses have no connectives, cf. note § 4. Gerevsa- 

4* F 
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tus was a promontory and town in the South of Eubea. It was a 
eonvenient point for corn-ships and other vessels to touch at on their 
way from the Levant to Attica. Grote, X. 176. 

P. 12, 1. 1. thw lepdv...rpefpn, probably the Paralus. There was 
also another sacred vessel called the Salaminia, and indeed still 
others of less distinction in the time of Demosthenes. Besides going 
on the sacred embassies (@ewpla:) to Delos and elsewhere, these ves- 
sels carried despatches, embassadors, and other officers of state. See 
art. Salaminia, Dic. Antig. —3. *SévacGe, al. divacde. — elg rors 
xpévovus, strictly, to or for the times, to correspond with the sending 
succor expressed by BonGew. — 5. Llava€yvalev...Acovuolev. There 
were two Panathenaic festivals, the Less observed annually, and the 
Greater celebrated once in four years, and four Dionysiac festivals, 
all annual, observed at different times and places in honor of the god 
Dionysus, at the. greatest of which, observed in the city, crowds of 
strangers as well as citizens were present, and the new tragedies were 
exhibited. See the documents in De Cor.; L. & S. Lex.; and more 
fully, Dic. Antig. — 6. rod naOhxovros xpévov, at the proper time. 
C. 433; Cu. 426; G. 179; H. 591.—7. Usera, properly private 
individuals as distinguished from public and professional men ; here, 
the inexperienced, laymen as it were, in distinction from experts, 
dewol. — 8. els Gy. 1. X., for which you are in the habit of expending 
more money than for any one of your military expeditions, and which 
are more numerously ailended and more magnificent than any I know 
of anywhere. — tocaira...60a 008" tva, lit. so much as none = mors 
than any, with an emphasis, however, on the rocaira which might 
be expressed in English by combining the two forms = so much 
money...more than for any, etc. —MeOevnv. Cf. special Intreduc- 
tion, p. 51. Observe the asyndeton, cf. note § 4. —36. 15. dé wod- 
dod, long beforehand. — xopnyés. It was the duty of the choragus, 
who was one of the rich men of the state, to provide, maintain, and 
train the dramatic choruses at the Dionysiac festivals. — yupvaclap- 
Xs, gymnasiarch of his tribe. Each tribe appointed its own gymna- 
siarchs. It was their office to provide, maintain, and train athletes 
for the games at the festivals. See Dic. Antig. —16. rl haBdvra rf 
Sei wousiv, what money he is to receive and what he must do in return 
for it. The action denoted by the part. being preliminary to that 
expressed by the verb, and the two questions being condensed into 
one clause in the Greek, cf. note §3.— 19. draxra...dépora, ua- 
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arranged, unregulated, undefined, so that nobody knows beforehand 
who is to command, who is to serve, what he is to receive, or what 
he is to do. — 20. &a...nal = simul ac, as soon as we have heard 
of any emergency we appoint trierarchs. It was the duty of the trie- 
rarchs (Pub. Econ.), who were appointed from among the rich men, 
to furnish the triremes. Compare the choragus and the gymnasiarch 
above, and on the trierarchic system see Bockh., Pub. Econ., B. IV. 
c. 11.—21. dvriSdcas, exchanges of property, sufficiently explained 
in the Lexicon, and more fully in Dic. Antig. This liberty of ex- 
change was a fruitful source of delay. — 23. perotxovs. The foreign 
residents were a numerous and importamt class, who did much of the 
business at Athens, and bore many of the burdens of the state. Their 
relations were so peculiar that the name (metics) has been transferred 
by Grote and some other writers of Greek history. Dic. Antig. sub. v. 
— of, gnomic aor. = it is resolved, placitum est. — rots xwpls 
olxotvras, the freedmen who live apart from their old masters. See 
Béckh., B. II. ch. 21, on this passage, the freedmen and the metics, 
— 24. dv’...dvrepBiBdfav, then again to embark ourselves instead, 
lit. to make ourselves go on board. The expression is as strange in 
the Greek as in the English, and various amendments have been sug- 
gested to correct it. Westermann and Franke read efr’ adrovs rddu, 
elr’ dyvreufiBdfew, Dindorf encloses dyrepBiSdfew in brackets, under- 
standing éufalew with adrods rddu, and Whiston would prefer this 
reading if dvreuSiSdfew were not in all the MSS. Perhaps the orator 
means to satirize the absurdity of their conduct by the strangeness of 
the language. — 37. 25. eft’ by Scrq...ducwhkeomev, 90 while these delays 
are taking place the olyect of our expedition, whatever it may be, is al- 
ready lost. — pé\d\eras, pass., as in Xen. Anab. III. 1, 47; Thue. 
V. 111. Compare Heslop in loc. — 27. of 88...clpwvelav, and the fa- 
vorable moments (opportunities for deeds) do not wait for our delays 
and evasions, 

P. 13, 1. 3. ob8dv...&ehéyyxovras, when the opportunities do come, 
prove inadequate to render any effective service. —4. 6, HE, is, of 
course, Philip, who so fills every mind that there is no need of any 
other designation. — ETIIZTOAAI. The letters, which, like the 
schedule at § 30, are read and not incorporated with the text, are said 
byethe Scholiast to have been chiefly a warning or advice to the Eu- 
beans not to build any hopes on their alliance with the Athenians, who 
were not able to help them. — 38. 8. ra wodAd, the most. C. 523 f; 
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Cu. 374; G. 142, N. 3; H. 528 n.— ds otx Bea = unhappily. Whis- 
ton. — ob piv GAN’ tows ody, although, perhaps, not at all. —9. & 
prv...dnpnyopety, if indeed all that we may pass over in speaking to 
avoid giving offence would pass over as matters of fact, we ought to 
speak so as to please you. — ra wpdypara is the subject of irepSiwe- 
rat, lit. the things (as well as the words) will pass over. So Wester- 
mann, Whiston, Rehdantz. Others, as Franke and Heslop, make 
vcs the subject, and give bwrepBijcerat a causative sense, if he could 
thereby cause the things to pass over. —11. 8’ 4, «. t. X., but if gra- 
ciousness of speech when tt is ill-timed becomes a damage in action, tt 
is a shame, etc. It is difficult to express our orator’s favorite con- 
trast of Adyos and Epyor or rpa@yyua in good English. —39. 15. pnb 
rotro, x. tT. X., and not be able to learn so much as this even, that 
they who would carry on war successfully must not follow in the 
wake of events, but must themselves march in advance of events. — 
20. tev mpaypdrev depends on 77yetoPa to be supplied from the pre- 
vious clause : so also must they who sit in council (consult for the 
public good) take the lead of events (guide circumstances). — Ta ovp- 
Bavra...Sudxev is only a stronger expression for dxodovdeiy rots wpdy- 
pacw, lit. to be continually pursuing what has happened, and 50 is 
already past and gone. — 40. 24. atdvroav, of all the Greek states. 
Cf. 24, 216: rpehpers 8cas ovdeula wodts ‘EAAnels xéxrnrat, x. 7. Xr. 
On the Mil. and Nav. Force of Athens, see Béckh. Pub. Econ., B. II. 
c. 21, and the Revenue, B. IIT. —25. péxpt...fpépas, to this very day. 

P. 14, 1. 1. obStv 8’ dodelwere, and you fail in no particular 
(lit. you leave off nothing) to carry on war with Philip just as the 
barbarians box. Al. ovderds dwodelrecGe, which Schaefer and Whis- 
ton render, and yet there is nothing in which you do not interfere, and 
other editors in other ways. But most editors have adopted the 
reading of our text, and justify the reading and construction by ref- 
erence to Plato’s Phado, 69 B. Barbarians, of course, represent un- 
skilful boxers as compared with the practised Greeks. Instead of 
woeuetv, Schaefer and Whiston read wodcueire. —4. ths wAnyfis 
Exerasr, always feels for the blow, lays hold of it as it were. So Heslop, 
Kennedy, and Whiston. Or wAvyfjs may mean the wound, the part 
‘struck ; when stricken, he always lays hold of the part struck. — 
dxeucé...xetpes, lit. thither are his hands, with a singular mixture of 
motion and rest in the expression, which is doubtless intended to 
heighten the burlesque. —41. 6. Kal dpets, 30 you. Cf. xal wepl raw 
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wpaypdrwr, Ol., I. 11, and note there. — 9. orparnydae, you are 
commanded by him, as if he were your general. —-11. apd... wpoopare... 
aplv, triple emphasis, well rendered by Heslop: nor before events take 
place do you foresee anything till you hear that something has happened 
or is happening. — 42. 14. Soxet, personal for impersonal. Cf. note, 
ol., I. 10, where also there is an equally distinct recognition of the 
providence of the gods. — 16. tots yyvopédvors, dat. after aloxuripe- 
vos, cf. rois mpdyuacw, § 2 and note there. — 19. dwoxpfyv, I think 
some of you would be satisfied with a state of things in consequence of 
which we should as a state have incurred dishonor and the reproach of 
cowardice and the deepest disgrace of every kind. The subject of 
dxoxpiy is contained in the relative clause é dv, x. 7. A. C. 571, f. 
— dwep...dweyvenare, tf, that is, you have not altogether given up in 
despair. — 43. 26. a@pxfv. ‘‘Though they had begun the war in 
the hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appropriating Amphip- 
olis, they had been themselves the losers by the capture of Pydna, 
Potidea, Methone, etc.; and they were now thrown upon the defen- 
sive, without security for their maritime allies, their commerce, or 
their coasts.” Grote, XI. p. 427. — 26. wepl = about; twép, 1. 27 
= for the sake of. It is a good illustration of the difference between 
the words. 

P. 15, 1. 2. Srv ye od orfoerat, that, to say the least, he will not 
stop, sc. in his conquests and encroachments on our possessions. — 
elra, expresses surprise or indignation: shall we then wait for this, sc. 
for some one else to stop him. — 8. tpifpas xevds. See note, Ol., 
III. 5. — 3. tds wapa rod Setvos thwidas, the HOPES from SOMEBODY 
(Mr. Such-an-one, ef. note, O2., ITI. 35), called the hopes from the 
Sema, below, 1. 17; the article points to familiar facts, and it is doubt- 
Tess a hit at some of the leading orators. —44. 5. od« Ewpev atrol, 
x. tT. X., shall we not go forth ourselves with some portion at least of 
soldiers who are our own citizens now, although we have not done it 
before? Every word in this question is full of meaning, from the 
WE OURSELVES to the Now, and the NOT BEFORE; and the rapid 
series of interrogations expresses the intense ardor and earnestness of 
the speaker. — 8. fperé tts. The question is rhetorically put, as if 
actually heard by the orator: ‘‘I heard some one ask.” Heslop. — 
va cabpé, the rotten parts. The same word is used, O/., II. 21, and 
the same idea is there more fully developed. —12. otSéror’ ofStv... 
ph C. 627, 713; Cu. 619, 620; G. 257, 283, 8; H. 843, 845. The 
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emphatic denial is well expressed by Heslop : there is no chance of our 
ever having anything done that should be done. — 45. 13. phpos ve 
Ths wédews = udper rin oTparwrdw olxelwy, 1. 6, above. — 14. ovva- 
woorahy, sent abroad with the rest of the army. — xal 7d...cvvayo- 
witerm, the good-will of the gods and of Fortune too aids us in the 
struggle. Cf. Ol., 1.1; II. 2, and notes there. Kennedy and Heslop 
make eduerés the predicate of 7d raw Gedw. Better with Whiston to 
make 7d edpevés refer to ris Tuy fis a8 well as ray Pedy, and the sub- 
ject of ewayuvifera. —16. Yhquepa xevdv, an empty resolution. 
Cf. §$ 19, 30 and notes there. — 18. of paw dy Opol, x. r.A., your enemies 
laugh at them while your friends are frightened to death at (or stand 
in mortal dread of) such expeditions. — émwoerédovs is the object of 
karayehGouw as well as of reOvaos ry déee = pada dedlact, or brepdo- 
Bodvras. — 46. 20. tva GvBpa is of course the general without an 
army. — 22. éwooyéo@as...loriv, to.make promises, however, and as- 
sertions, and to accuse this man and that 18 possible. The allusion is 
to Chares, whose promises became a proverb. — 25. G6Mev...£évesy, 
miserable unpaid mercenaries. Ol., II. 28. — 26. of B’ trip...dow, 
while those whe lie to you without scruple about what he may have 
done (in the field) are here (iu your presence). ‘pqSles limits pevdd- 
pevos (Franke, Rehdantz, Heslop, Whiston), not ¢»6d3° Sow (Wester- 
mann, Kennedy). — 27. tpeig...cpowSoxay, and you keep voting 
(present) at random (whatever you may chance to) from what you 
hear, pray (xal) what ought we to expect? Heslop would express «af 
by an emphasis: what can we expect? 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end (47-50). 

47-50. SEND OUT CITIZEN-SOLDIERS. THEN THE SAME MEN 
WILL BE AT ONCE SOLDIERS IN THE RANKS, EYE-WITNESSES OF THE 
CONDUCT OF YOUR GENERALS, AND JUDGES WHEN THEY RENDER UP 
THEIR ACCOUNTS. CEASE LISTENING TO FABRICATED REPORTS OF 
PHILIP’s DOINGS. THESE SILLY STORY-MONGERS ARE NOT HIS COUN- 
SELLORS. TAKE FOR GRANTED THAT HE 18 YOUR ENEMY, WHOM YOU 
MUST FIGHT AT HOME IF YOU WILL NOT MEET HIM ABROAD, AND 
ACT ACCORDINGLY. 

47. P. 16, 1. 2. Sray épeis, x. +. A., they will cease, whenever YOU, 
gentlemen of Athens, make (appoint) the same persons soldiers, and 
witnesses of the conduct of your generals, and on their return home 
judges of the accounts, sc. of the generals (Ol., I. 28). Rather a 
democratic constitution for an army! But thoroughly consonant 
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with the ideas and the government of the Athenians, and not more 
democratic than were the 10,000 Greeks in their retreat, as described 
by Xenophon (Anad. passim), nor without parallels in the citizen- 
soldiers of the United States in the late war. The generals, as well 
as the civil functionaries (see De Cor., passim) were trevOuvot, and, 
before they could be discharged, were required to render an account 
primarily of moneys expended, but also of their conduct generally. 
Die. Antiq., Ev0ivy. — 8. 1000’...aloxivns, to such a pitch of dis- 
honor. Cf. Ol., II. 21.—9. xplverar...€avdrou, is tried before you 
for his life. Sauppe cites instances from Aischines, Demosthenes, 
and Diodorus — Autocles, Cephisodotns, Leosthenes, Callistratus, and 
Chares several times. —11. &yovloacbat wepl Oavdrov, to hazard his 
life in a struggle with the enemy. —12. tav dvSparobiictay Kal ro- 
woSvrav, kidnappers and thieves (originally clothes-stealers in the 
baths) were punished with death. Lys. 13, 68; Xen. Afem., I. 2, 62. 
—12. rot xpoohxovtos, sc. the death of a soldier.—14. xpiévra, 
by sentence of the law. — 48. 15. type, al. judy, but judy is required 
by wepepxspeOa. It is in emphatic contrast or comparison with 
orpariyav, 1. 9, and in emphatic continuation of viv 34, 1. 7: while 
among Us some go about the agora and report that Philip is concerting 
with the Lacedeemonians the overthrow of Theban supremacy (over 
other Beotian cities, such as Orchomenus, Thespiw, and Platea. Cf. 
Grote, XI. 405), and is attempting the dissolution of the republics (of 
which Athens was the protector and Sparta the perpetual enemy 
throughout Greece). — pera AaxeSarpoviey precedes ¢acl for em- 
phasis. — xpérray, lit. practising, managing. —8tae~av may depend 
on ¢acl (Franke, Rehdantz, etc.), or on xpdérrew (Westermann, Hes- 
lop, etc.). It makes little difference — without rpdrrewv, dseacway may 
express what he is attempting to do. — és Baotdda, to the king of 
Persia, who was so important a personage in the early periods of 
Greek history that he needs no other designation, and Basc\evs is even 
used of him without the article like a proper name. For ws = xpés, 
see C. 711; Cu. 450; G. 192; H. 621; and L. & 8., Lew. —19. & 
"Drvprois, cf. Ol., I. 13. —of 82...aweprepy dpeda, and the rest of us come 
round severally inventing stories. Their whole political activity, as 
Rehdantz remarks, moved in a circle beginning with wepuévres (1. 15) 
and ending with repupxdueda. — 49, 20. tyd 8° olwar, but for my 
part, though I verily believe he is intoxicated with the greatness of his 
achievements and dreams many such things in his imagination...stili I 
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certainly do not think that he intends to act in such a way as to let the 
silliest of our number know what HE is going to do. — txeivos is em- 
phatic : HE who is so shrewd and politic. —vi rots Geovs and pad 
Avé not only intensify the expression, but make it sarcastic. — 
24. viv lonplay tov nodrvodyrev, the entire absence of any to hinder 
him. Cf. De Rep. Ord., 19: ris ray évavriwoondrwr épnulay and épy- 
play alone, Ol., III. 27. 

50. P. 17, 1. 1. tab’ dxetvo in emphatic contrast: if we dismiss 
all Tu1s (which is always on our lips) and make up our minds to 
THAT (which is quite too remote from our thoughts). Kennedy ren- 
ders in substance and with spirit : let us dismiss such talk and remem- 
ber only, etc. — 38. wal dwav’...cbpynrat, and that everything which 
we ever expected any one to do for us he has been found to have done it 
against us. twa means Philip in particular, but it is not to be lim- 
ited to him. The subject of efpyra is to be drawn from rudd, and 
axpdtas is to be understood after it with the same subject. &zav6’ 
could be the subject, but the meaning would then be far less spirited. 
Observe the juxtaposition of the contrasted words irép judy xad’ 
hpov. —7. Av rabra...drwndAaypévor, if we make up our minds to 
this, I say, we shall have come to a right determination and also (xal 
...Kal) have done with idle talk. —9. ob ydp Grra, «+. X., for we 
ought not to be speculating what in the world the future will be, but to 
Seel assured that the future will be bad, etc. 

I. Conclusion (51). 

51. I HAVE SPOKEN WITHOUT RESERVATION WHAT I BELIEVE 
TO BE FOR YOUR INTEREST. WOULD THAT I COULD HAVE FELT 
EQUALLY SURE THAT IT WOULD BE FOR MY INTEREST TO SPEAK 
THUS FRANKLY. 

51. 13. "Eye pav otv, for myself then, tacite opponit alios oratores, 
ef. Ol., III. 8. Franke. xé solitarium, cf. § 10 above. — otv = in 
conclusion. — Gd\dere. Although it is the first Philippic, this is not 
the earliest of our orator’s public orations. Ex orationibus quas 
prius habuit, extant Or. wrepl Duupopidv, Or. pro Megalopolitanis, et 
Or. in causa publica adv. Leptinem. Sauppe.— 13-15. ot’ Gddore 
... vbw re, as I never on any other occasion, in order to court favor, chose 
to say anything which I have not been convinced would also be for your 
interest, so now I have spoken frankly and honestly, without any reser- 
vation, all that I think. — otre— re = neque —et = both not — and, 
or as not—so. Cu. 625, 2; H. 859. —wemacpévos & expresses a 
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settled and abiding conviction. serewpuévos efny would have ex- 
pressed his conviction from time to time as occasions might arise, 
Gvodwin (Moods and Tenses, 62, R.) considers elAdunyv to be used in 
a sense approaching that of the gnomic aor. so as to be followed by a 
subj. —16. éBovddpny dv, J could have wished, if it were possible, 
as it is not— supposition contrary to fact, with the condition omitted. 
C. 636; Cu. 544; G. 226, 2; H. 752. So ay elroy, 1.19. Render: 
as I know that it is for your interest to hear the best advice, so I could 
have wished to know with equal certainty that tt will be for the interest 
of him who has given the advice, i. e. that it will be for my interest 
that I have given you the best advice. —19. wiv 8é, but as tt 22, 
though it is uncertain what the consequences to myself will be, yet in 
the full conviction that these counsels will be for your interest, if you 
carry them into execution, I choose to give them. See a similar appre- 
hension of the difficulty and danger of free speech, with the same 
resolution notwithstanding, Ol., I. 16; III. 21. —éwl denotes the 
point of view or ground of action both with déyXors...-yernoopévors and 
with 7y...xereicOa:, and might be rendered én with both: in the un- 
certainty, and in the conviction ; but the Suws which follows éx’ a3%Ao1s 
justifies the rendering although, as above. — 22. weqm 8° § n, and 
may that prevail, whatever tt may be, which will be for the interest 
of you all, Compare the conclusion of O/., I. and III. 


SECOND PHILIPPIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A PERIOD of about eight years intervenes between the First 
Philippic and the Second, — the date of the former being B. c. 
352-351, while the latter was delivered in 344-343. To this 
period belong the Oration De Libertate Rhodiorum (B. c. 351), 
in which Demosthenes advises the Athenians to forget all the 
bitterness of the Social War and protect the liberties of Rhodes, 
threatened by Artemisia, queen of Caria; the Speech Contra 
Midiam (350) against his life-long personal enemy and persecu- 
_ tor Midias (the Clodius of Athenian history and of the life of 
Demosthenes), which, however, was not delivered, as the case was 
compromised ; the three Olynthiacs, which followed each other 
in rapid succession, Philippics all in reality, though not in name, 
and all spoken in the year 349 ; and the Oration De Pace (346), 
in which he dissuades the Athenians, justly offended with the 
perfidious policy and selfish ambition of Philip, from breaking 
the peace just made with him, called the Peace of Philocrates, 
since war with Philip now, besides being hasty, inconsistent, 
and liable to the reproach of bad faith, involved also war with 
the Amphictyonic league, of which Philip had recently become 
the agent and representative. During all this time, Midias, 
with the countenance of Eubulus, Demades, and other popular 
demagogues, was availing himself of every opportunity to insult 
Demosthenes, and even offer him personal violence; and the 
latter part of the time our orator was engaged ‘in a partly per- 
sonal and partly public conflict with Aschines and the other 
ambassadors, whom he charges with selling the rights and liber- 
ties of their country to Philip in the embassies for the ratifica- 
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tion of the peace ; although the famous orations, or appeals to 
the country, of these rival orators were not made till after the 
Second Philippic. , Meanwhile Philip has destroyed Olynthus, 
captured or received the surrender of the other Chalcidian cities, 
marched into Thrace, and stripped Cersobleptes of no small part 
of his dominions, taken a decisive part in the Sacred War, and 
brought it to a close in the utter ruin of the Phocian towns, 
partly flattered and bribed and partly compelled Athens to 
make with him a dishonorable peace (the Peace of Philocrates), 
and now, having been admitted to the Amphictyonic Council in 
the place of the ruined Phocians, he is even elected by that 
council to preside at the Pythian games instead of the humbled 
and disgraced Athenians. 

The circumstances which gave occasion to the Second Philip- 
pic are thus clearly and concisely stated by Thirlwall in his 
History of Greece (Vol. II. p. 131, Amer. ed.): “The scanty 
notices remaining of the history of this period being chiefly 
rhetorical allusions, which are often extremely vague, and were 
seldom meant to convey the simple truth, do not permit us to 
follow Philip’s movements step by step. We perceive, however, 
very clearly, that he was constantly endeavoring to extend his 
power and influence, either by arms or negotiation, on every 
side of his dominions. We hear of expeditions or intrigues to- 
wards the north and the south, the east and the west; and, 
though their immediate objects were widely remote from each 
other, they seem all to have tended towards one end, that of weak- 
ening and curbing Athens, which, if these projects had suc- 
ceeded, would at length have found herself completely enclosed 
in the toils before she had received a wound. It is probable 
that Philip’s eye embraced all these points at one view, and that 
he was continually prosecuting his designs in opposite quarters, 
though we happen to find them mentioned only in succession. 
It is to Peloponnesus that our attention ia first directed, as the 
scene of a diplomatic contest which portended a fiercer struggle. 
Here Philip had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the 
sway which Thebes had won through the victories of Epami- 
nondas ; for Sparta, weakened as she was, was still an object of 
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jealousy to her neighbors, whose independence she viewed with 
& malignant eye; and since Thebes, having in turn sunk from 
the height of her power, was no longer able to afford protection 
to her Peloponnesian allies, they naturally transferred their 
allegiance to the king of Macedonia, on whose aid even Thebes 
had been forced to cast herself. We are not informed of any 
new occasion of hostilities that arose between them and Sparta 
immediately after the close of the Phocian War. Yet it appears 
that they found, or thought themselves in danger, so as to be led 
to cultivate Philip’s friendship. He espoused their cause with- 
out reserve, declared himself the protector of Messenia, and 
called upon the Spartans to renounce their claims upon her ; 
and when his demand was rejected, as it seems to have been in 
& somewhat contemptuous tone,* both supplied his allies with 
troops and money, and announced his purpose of leading a 
much larger force into Peloponnesus in person. (See this Ora- 
tion, § 15-17.) It may easily be supposed that these favors 
and promises rendered him highly popular throughout the con- 
federacy, of which Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were the 
leading members, and that he was extolled as the friend of lib- 
erty, the champion of the oppressed. Demosthenes himself, in 
a speech delivered about three years after the end of the war 
(De Falsa Leg., 296), mentions with indignation that many of the 
Arcadian commonwealths had decreed brazen statues and crowns 
in honor of Philip, and had resolved, if he should enter Pelopon- 
nesus, to admit him into their towns; and that the Argives had 
followed their example. 

“These proceedings, of course, soon became known at Athens, 
and excited no little anxiety there. An embassy was sent into 
Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes at its head {and at his sugges- 
tion], to counteract the progress of the Macedonian influence. 
He went to Messene, and, it seems, to Argos. In one of his 
extant speeches [the oration before us, §§ 20-25] he has given 
us @ specimen of the manner in which he endeavored to rouse 

* Philip is satd (Plutarch, De Garrul., 511, A.) to have written to the Spartans : 


Ai épBddA(qw eis THy Aaxonhy, dvagrdrous tas woujow. The laconic answer was, 
Aixa, 
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the jealousy of the Peloponnesians against Philip. He referred 
to Philip’s conduct in the case of Olynthus as a proof that 
no reliance could be placed on his professions, or even his 
acts of friendship, which were all meant to inveigle those 
who trusted him into bondage or ruin..... He dwelt much 
on the bad faith which Philip had shown in his dealings with 
Athens, either in his promises about Amphipolis, or in those 
by which he had deceived the people through their ambas- 
sadors in the negotiations for peace. The natural and neces- 
sary hostility between a monarch, whether king or tyrant, and 
all free and legal governments, was also a topic by which 
the orator strove to alarm republican prejudices. But though 
he affirms that he was heard with applause, he admits that 
his warnings had produced no practical effect, and that Philip 
continued after, as before, to enjoy the confidence of his Pel- 
oponnesian allies ; and some embassies which were afterwards 
sent with the same view, were attended with no better result. 
Philip did not let those attempts pass unnoticed. Even if 
he did not deem it necessary for his honor to repel the charge 
of perfidy which had been so publicly brought against him, he 
may have thought it a favorable opportunity for displaying and 
thereby strengthening his connection with Peloponnesus. He 
sent an embassy to Athens, which seems to have been headed 
by Python, whose eloquence could sustain a comparison with 
that of Demosthenes himself (Diod., XVI. 85); and it was no 
doubt at Philip’s instigation that his envoys were accompanied 
by those of Messene and Argos. The Macedonians were in- 
structed to expostulate on the groundless accusations which had 
been brought against their king, and formally to deny that he 
had ever broken his oath to the Athenians ; the Peloponnesians 
were to complain of the countenance which Athens had given to 
the attempts of Sparta against their liberty. 

“‘ This embassy gave occasion to the Second Philippic of De- 
mosthenes, which seems to have been the speech with which he 
prefaced a motion for the answer which he proposed to give to 
the ambassadors. It is possible that more than one assembly 
was held on the business, — one, perhaps, to consider each sub- 
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ject [the complaints of Philip and those of the Peloponnesians ], — 
and that on one of these occasions Python vindicated his mas- 
ter’s conduct in a speech which Demosthenes afterwards de- 
scribes as bold and vehement, though he himself met it with a 
reply which extorted tokens of approbation even from the min- 
isters of Philip’s allies. But this was evidently not the occasion 
of the Second Philippic. That is addressed to the people, not 
in reply to the foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Philippizing 
faction at home, and more particularly to Aschines, who, it 
seems, had recently taken Philip’s part, and had supported 
Python’s arguments with his testimony. Its main object is to 
excite the suspicion and resentment of the Athenians, on the 
one hand, against Philip, and, on the other, against the orators 
who had served as his instruments to overreach them. He con- 
tends that the motive which had induced Philip to prefer the 
interest of Thebes to that of Athens at the end of the war was 
not the presence of a force which restrained him, still less any 
regard to justice ; for he who maintained the independence of 
Messenia against Sparta could not consistently aid the Thebans 
in reducing the other Boeotian towns to subjection. The mo- 
tive was, that he expected the one state, if its own interests were 
but secured, would be readily subservient to his designs against 
the liberties of Greece, while he knew that no prospect of self- 
ish advantage would ever bribe Athens to resign her glorious 
inheritance, the foremost post of resistance to foreign attacks on 
the national independence. . . . . All this, however, is but sub- 
ordinate and introductory to the concluding passage, in which 
the orator reminds his hearers of the disappointment they had 
suffered, and points their indignation against its authors. He 
does not name either Philocrates or A’schines, but alludes in 
a@ manner which could not be mistaken to the ribaldry with 
which the one had silenced his warnings, and to the solemn 
assurances or dexterous insinuations by which the other had 
quieted the people’s apprehensions. The men who had thus in- 
volved the state in its present embarrassments ought, he says, to 
be charged with the task of defending its conduct against those 
who questioned it. At least, it was fit that the language by 
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which they had caused so much mischief, which was not yet 
ended, should not be forgotten. 

“It is to be regretted that the proposed reply (to the demands 
of the ambassadors} has not been preserved ; it probably con- 
tained a manifesto which would have thrown some light on the 
history of this period. The tone of the speech leads us to sup- 
pose that it (the reply] made no material concession ; there is 
rather, as we shall see, reason to believe that it advanced some 
new claims ; yet it so far satisfied Philip and his allies as to 
avoid an open rupture.” 

Grote says (His. Gr., XI. 615, note): “Who these envoys 
were, or from whence they came, does not appear from the ora- 
tion. Libanius, in his Argument, says that they came jointly 
from Philip, from the Argeians, and from the Messenians. Dio- 
nysius Hal. (ad Ammeum, p. 737) states that they came out of 
Peloponnesus, I cannot bring myself to believe, on the author- 
ity of Libanius, that there were any envoys present from Philip. 
The tenor of the discourse appears to contradict that supposi- 
tion.” Whiston accedes to the same opinion. Curtius (His. 
Gr., V. 375) says: “ Macedonian envoys arrived at Athens to- 
gether with the Peloponnesian in order to support the cause of 
the latter, and at the same time to proffer complaints as to the 
uninterrupted insults heaped upon the king on the Attic orators’ 
tribune.” This last historian, however, supposes Python to have 
visited Athens somewhat later and at the head of another Mace- 
donian embassy. The data are not sufficient to settle these de- 
tails. But the authorities all agree in general in regard to the 
time, occasion, and object of this oration. 

Demosthenes was now somewhere from thirty-eight to forty 
years of age, in the full maturity of his powers, and advancing 
towards the zenith of his influence. He had recently been sent 
as ambassador to the king of Macedon. He had just returned 
from an honorable and most important embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesian states. He was already not only the most admired ora- 
tor, but the most trusted statesman of Athens. His reputation 
for patriotism and eloquence extended through all Greece. 

“It was long since such an assembly of the citizens had been 
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held at Athens. The city of Aristides seemed to have come to 
life again. The Peloponnesian envoys could not refrain from 
acknowledging the grandeur of the bearing of a civic community 
under such leaders ; and in so far Demosthenes actually gained 
his immediate object, that the dangerous hostilities in the penin- 
sula were appeased, and that no opportunity was given to Philip 
for intervention.” — Curtius, His. Gr., V. p. 376. 


ANALYSIS. 

A. Exordium (§ 1-5). 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6 — 12). 

C. Objections, or counter-propositions stated and answered 
(13 - 19). 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirma- 
tion and warning (20-27). 

EK. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends 
(28). Omitted in the text. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28 — 37). 


NOTES. 


A. Exordium (1-5). 

1-5. WE HAVE HAD QUITE ENOUGH OF SPEECHES AND ARGU: 
MENTS TO PROVE THAT PHILIP HAS VIOLATED THE PEACE. WHAT 
WE NOW NEED IS WISE COUNSELS AND DEFINITE PLANS ON THE PART 
OF THE ORATORS, AND ON THE PART OF THE PEOPLE DECISION AND 
PROMPT ACTION TO CHECK HIM IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS DESIGNS. 
HITHERTO YOUR STRENGTH HAS BEEN IN ARGUMENT, PHILIP'S IN 
ACTION. IT I8 NOW HIGH TIME FOR THE ASSEMBLY AND ITS AD- 
‘VISERS TO PREFER COUNSELS AND MEASURES THAT WILL SAVE US, 
INSTEAD OF THOSE WHICH ARE EASY AND AGREEABLE. 

1. Page 18, line 2. wpdrra nal Blaferat. xpdrre is generic, Bid- 
fera is specific and definitive: about the acts and aggressions of Philip 
contrary to the peace. Heslop renders : about the acts, I should say 
the acts of aggression by which Philip is infringing the peace; Whis- 
ton: Philip’s acts and attempts; Kennedy: measures and infringe- 
ments of the peace. It is a bold and forcible, and remarkably climac- 
teric example of our orator’s fondness for pairs of kindred words. 
The peace meant is that of Philocrates, B. c. 346. — 4. otravOpaéwrous 
is rendered by Smead plausible; by Rehdantz, human; by Kennedy, 
generous ; by Heslop, sympathetic. At the highest, it is worthy of 
note, how far it falls below the lofty and universal scope which Chris- 
tianity has imparted to our word philanthropic. The word is doubt- 
less intended to express the interest and sympathy of Athens for the 
Greeks as wronged and oppressed by Philip. — gatwopévovs is objec- 
tive = are shown to be, or approve themselves as being ; Soxotvras is 
subjective = seem: I always observe that the speeches in our behalf 
approve themselves as just and kind, and so far as speaking is con- 
cerned all those who censure Philip always seem to say what ts proper, 
and yet nothing is produced (that is, no plan is brought forward) so to 
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speak, that ought to be and not a thing for which these speeches are 
worth hearing. — yyvépevoy, 1. 6, is not equivalent to rparréyevoy ; 
it does not refer to action in the field ; for, as Smead remarks, De- 
mosthenes was not at this time in favor of war or belligerent meas- 
ures ; on the contrary, it was only a year or two previous that he had 
delivered his Oration de Puce, which was an argument for preserving 
the peace. But the reference, as the word and the circumstances 
both show, is to the bringing forth of counsels and measures on the 
bema ; and the complaint is that the orators only heap up invectives 
against Philip, when they should bring forward definite plans for the 
guidance of the people; in other words, the times demanded, not 
orators, but statesmen. — 6. 6s bros elweiy limits and softens the other- 
wise too strong and absolute negation expressed by ovdé.— 2. 8. ds 
rotro...ac@’, cf. «ls rov6’ BBpews...d07, Phil. 1. 37. — aponypéva, 
broughé, lit. brought forward, as it were, to a climaz or pitch of diffi- 
culty. Cf. Phil. I. 9, of wpoehfru0e doedyelas. — ty wéde, lit. in 
respect to the state. Render in idiomatic English : all the affairs of 
the state. —10. padXov xal havepdérepoy, the more fully and the more 
clearly. —xal...wapaPalvovra xal...dmBovdetovra, both of violuting 
the peace with you (Athenians) and of plotting against all the Greeks, 
or xal...xal = not only...but also. The emphasis is on the latter and 
the more comprehensive view. — 13. xaXewérepov. The orators only 
increase the difficulty and the perplexity unless they answer the real 
question, 7d rl xph roceiy, WHAT IS TO BE DONE?—3. 14. wdvras, 
al. xdyres. If wdyres is the correct reading, it finds its syntax only 
in the #ueis, 1. 16, and the dpeis, 1. 19, which are the two parts of 
which it is the whole. If xd»ras is the true reading, it is the sub- 
ject of xwrvtew: and the cause of this is that when ALL ought to check 
those who seek to aggrandize themselves by deeds and by acts, NOT by 
words only.—16. ol wapidvres, lit. we who come before you, is a fre- 
quent designation of the orators.—17. nal ypddew xal cupBovdciay 
are appositives of rotrw»: we orators stand aloof from these things, 
viz, moving resolutions and giving advice...but are continually re- 
hearsing, etc. That is, we are not statesmen, but mere orators. — 
18. édxvobwres expresses the motive: through fear of incurring your 
(lit. with you) displeasure. — 20. of xaStpevos is a designation for 
the members of the éxxAnola as sitting and hearing in opposition to 
the orators as rising (dsacrds, Phil. I. 1) and coming forward (rapt- 
évres) to speak. Cf. De Or., 169: was 6 Sfuos dyw xaFro, and Dic. 
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° Antiq., art. "Exx\nola. —20. as pav...waperxebacte, are better pre- 
pared than Philip to make fair speeches (or just arguments), and to 
understand unother when he speaks, but to prevent him from doing 
these things upon which he is now intent you are wholly inactive (take 
no steps whatever. Whiston.) 

4. P. 19, 1. 3. a ols, x. 7... This clause is without a connec- 
tive, because it explains the preceding, like an appositive. The 
satire of the sentence is as keen as the logic is conclusive : you suc- 
ceed best severally in that in which you severally find your occupation 
and about which you feel an interest, viz. he in deeds and you in words, 
—éxatépos, always of two parties, here, of course, refers to the 
Athenians and Philip. —5. 8. nal pt)...fpas, and how (that) they 
shall not proceed (cf. note on xporypéva, § 2) still farther unperceived 
by us all. — For spoe\Gdvta Afore fpas, see C. 677 f; Cu. 398, 590; 
G. 279, 2; H. 544, 799. —10. pyd’.. Svvnodpeda, and how (that) a 
power shall not rise up against us so great that we shall be utterly un- 
able to resist it. — With péyeOos Svvdpews compare xddX7...lepaw, Ol., 
III. 25. — 14. apoaperéov is followed by a dat. of the agent (C. 458; 
Cu. 434; G. 188, 4; H. 600), an acc. of the object (C. 682; Cu. 
596, 2; G. 281; H. 804), and a gen. by virtue of the mpo-. 

It will be observed that this introduction is much longer than that 
of the First Philippic or of either of the Olynthiacs. The want of 
statesmanship in the other Athenian orators and of definite plans for 
decisive action in the people was not only Demosthenes’s justification 
for his speech, but it was a vital point in regard to their counsels and 
conduct. Hence he dwells on it, and makes it at once his exordium 
and a part of his oration. 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6-12). 

6-12 PHILIP IS DOUBTLESS YOUR ENEMY, AND IS MAKING ALL 
HIS PREPARATIONS AGAINST YOU. AND WITH GOOD REASON; FOR 
HE EXPECTS TO FIND IN THE THEBANS, MESSENIANS, AND ARGIVES 
WILLING DUPES AND 8ELFISH TOOLS OF HIS AMBITION; BUT ALL 
YOUR ANTECEDENTS AND THE HISTORY OF YOUR AXCESTORS SHOW 
HIM THAT YOUR FRIENDSHIP CAN BE GAINED ONLY ON THE BASIS OF 
JUSTICE AND THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE GREEKS. 

6. 15. IIperev pév have no formal correlative words. The first 
question, viz. what is the real character and relation of Philip, with 
the arguments and illustrations by which the answer is supported, 
occupy the oration as far as § 28. Then follow the still more prac- 
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tical questions, what is to be done, and what answer should be re- 
turned to the ambassadors. — 16. dpev, although he sees, or while 
yet he sees. The part. is concessive. —17. py8’...wapacxevdteo Gar. 
Observe the force of the middle voice and the emphasis on tuas: and 
that it is not against you that he 1s making all his preparations. — 
20. Se ots = propter quas ; S¢ dv (1. 21) = per quas. Franke. The 
latter is the means; the former the cause or reason: by reason of 
which I have come (lit. it has come to me) to expect the contrary, and 
by which I am led to think Philip an enemy. — 22. BO&rvov wpoopav. 
The present expresses character or habit: to have more foresight. 
For the justice of this claim, here so modestly put forth, see Introd., 
p. 54. — dav...wpocOhoerGe, but if they who are confident and have 
trusted him (have the more foresight), you will give your adherence to 
them. Al. xpoc@ijoGe, but the construction is changed. —7. 24. éya 
.. Aoylfopar, well, then, I reason thus. Rehdantz places a colon after 
doylfoua:. — 26. wperov pera thy elpfwny. Immediately after rati- 
fying the peace (of Philocrates, 346) at Phere he marched to Ther- 
mopyle, and, joined by the Beotians, overran Phocis, and put an 
end to the existence of the Phocians as a nation, having excluded 
them from a share in the peace with that intention. Grote, XI. 
581, 582; Curtius, V. 329. 

P. 20, 1. 1. was...dxpfoare, what use did he make of these successes ? 
—2. tl 8h wore, why 30, pray? that is, why did he prefer to favor 
Thebes rather than Athens. Observe the rapid succession of ques- 
tions and answers. — 3. St...dferd{ov, because making his calcula- 
tions with a view to his own aggrandizement and the subjection of 
everything to his own power. —8, 6. Srv Ty pév, K. T. d., that to a city 
like ours, on the one hand, and to a people of our character, he could 
offer no sufficient bribe, and he could do nothing by which you could be 
persuaded for the sake of your own separate interest to sacrifice any of 
the other Greeks to him. —10. Gdda wal, 1. X., but both out of regard 
to (lit. making account of) justice and through fear of the dishonor 
attaching to the thing and in the exercise of a proper foresight (after 
Tpoohxet, rpoopacGa is of course to be understood) you will oppose 
him (for the change of construction, cf. rpocOhoecbe, § 6) if he under- 
take to pursue any such course just as much (dpolws...d0rep) as tf you 
happened to be at war with him. —9. 14. rods & OnBalovs, but the 
Thebans, on the other hand, he believed (just as the event proved), in 
return for what he was doing for them (lit. themselves, for it is repre- 
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sented from ¢heir own point of view), would allow him to manage 
everything else to suit himself. —16. ovx Srws = od Aébyw Brus = 
non modo non: would not only not oppose and check. —19. ratra 
bwrahnods expresses the reason for the favors he is showing them: 
and now having (i. e. because he has) conceived the same opinion of the 
Messenians and the Argives he is conferring favors on them. —20. nad’ 
ipav éyxdpiov, encomium on you, —an unfrequent use of card (which 
with the gen. usually means against, cf. xar’ Apyelwy, 1. 26), yet not 
without parallel. Cf. De Cor., 215.—10. 21. xéxpworOe ydp, for by 
these acts (of Philip) you have been adjudged to be the only people of alt 
(Greece) who would not for any price. Philip’s acts were a public 
declaration of his judgment to this effect. — 24. riv es...civoray, 
your good-will towards the Greeks, i. e. your patriotic regard for them. 
—25. nal ratr’,«.7.X., and both these opinions, both this so favorable 
in regard to you and that so different in respect to the Argives and 
Thebes, he has very naturally formed, not only in view of the present, 
but also when he takes the previous history of the parties into the 
account. 

11. P. 21, 1. 3. der’...Bactrd, so that (i. e. so, provided that) 
they would submit to the king. For @ore expressing a fixed condition, 
see L. & S. 1,5; Madv. 166 b. — 5. fvlk’, sc. before the battle of 
Platza.—6 rotrwv apdéyovos, the ancestor of these men, — this whole 
race of Macedonian kings, —a little spiteful. —6. «fpvf, sent by 
Mardonius. The whole story, and the spirited answer of the Athen- 
ians, is given by Herodotus. VIII. 140-144. Whiston.—9. Adyav 
as present denotes the process = to be telling; elaetv as aorist empha- 
sizes the impossibility that it should ever be fully fold. —11. torte 
yap, for really the deeds of THOSE men were too great for any one to 
speak them in words. — tor. is emphatic. — taxelvey expresses dis- 
tinction. — és implies an ellipsis of ofrw peydAa : lit. greater than so 
great as, etc. C. 711. — robs pav...rods 34, the former...the latter. 
The Thebans joined the Persians and fought against the Greeks ; the 
Argives were neutral. Herod., VII. 150.12. 14. t&tg, ant. to 
Kowy = separately. Cf. ldlas dpedelas, § 8. —12. 14. olBev, he knows 
in view of the above facts. — 16. dyetr’ otv, therefore he believed. — 
él rots Suxalots, lit. on the basis of the right, i. e. on condition that 
his aims are just. — 20. ot ydp, fur it ts not surely because he sees 
that they have more ships than we. — ye not only emphasizes rprfpes, 
but satirizes the absurdity of the idea. — 21. 008°...doéo-ryxey, nor 
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Athens, and commanded the approach from Macedon 
Beeotia and thus to Attica. Hence the alarm at Ath 
before the battle at Cheronea, news came that Phil 
tea, and which our orator describes so graphically, L 
The Thessalians led a detachment of Persians thro 
they invaded Greece. The walls of the city were < 
close of the Phocian War, and the rebuilding o 
regarded as friendly to the Phocians and unfriendl. 
—15. 14. 6 8 ratra, «1. X., yes, (de, lit. but ; i 
gaol pzévy = this is not mere hearsay, it is matter 
these things he is GOING to do and he WILL be GOING 
never will do them), but he is not GOING to join wi - 
and the Argives against the Lacedeemonians, nay, he 
sending in mercenaries, etc. —18. Tovs priv Svras, u 
ing the Lacedeemonians, the certain (rovs évras) enemi 
(this does not look like mistrusting the Thebans '\e 
saving the Phocians, the very people whom he hix 
stroyed ? The inconsistency is too palpable. The 4 : 
destroyed Phocis ; will he now rebuild it in oppo - 
and that too at the very moment when he is seel . 
the Lacedemonians, who are the confessed enemie 
and friends of the Phocians! The inconsistency i 
pointed out in the next section. —16. 21. kal 7! 
believe this ? — eye pdv, «. 7. d., for I for my part «' 
Philip, if he either had been forced to act contrary 
here = rapa yuduny, 1. 9) before (sc. when he was 
Thebans against Phocis), or if he was now giving u: 
25. ndxetva, the same as ra wpora, 1. 22. — 26. é 
view of, or, as an inference from: from his whole c' 
of one looks at it in the right light, that he is busil;, 
socting, Heslop) everything against our state. 

17. P. 23, 1.1. wal rotr’...cupBalva, and this bi 
cast sure enough by a kind of necessity. — viv ye 8) 
leged compulsion of his previous conduct (éBidcO7 
(ev, «. t. X., explanatory of Aoylf{erGe, hence witha 
see note § 4. — rodrov is gen. of respect: in regard 
‘et continues the explanation. With wordy H5n 4 
he past with the present : he has been wronging you 
ow and is still doing it.—5. ols yap ofo.y, for iz ; 
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is really yours that he has secured all the rest. ols is dat. by attrac- 
tion to robras, which is dat. of means.—18. 11. Sixalws Av...prorciv, 
you would justly hate him. Heslop encloses & in brackets, and 
Schaefer says, delenda est. Many editors read, vol fo. — wapadfuv- 
rat, Anglice, exasperated. —18. wovhoas is opposed to relcerOa:, and 
rt may well be understood with it, by doing something first = by strik- 
ing the first blow. —138. typtyyopev...Cepareber. Observe the vivid- 
ness of the asyndeton : he is awake, he is on the alert, he courts against 
our city. Rehdantz compares the German: Alles rennet, rettet, 
fliichtet. — éx\ rq wéde can be taken either with épéornxev (Franke, 
Kennedy) or with Sepaweve: (Reiske, Dindorf, Whiston, Heslop, 
Rehdantz). —19. 16. ods...mpodpeoGat, who, by reason of their cu- 
pidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present state of things, while 
at the same time (pev...86 through dulness of understanding they will 
not foresee any of the consequences. — oxarérnta, lit. lefthandedness. 
Whiston renders it obliquity ; Rehdantz, Thorheit..— 18. walror... 
perplos, yet surely men even of moderate intelligence. — 20. Epoty... 
cuvéBn, I had occasion to speak of, sc. in the embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesus. See Introduction, p. 92; De Cor., 79; Grote, XI. 614. 

D. Extract from speech to the A een cited in confirmation 
and warning (20 - 27). 

20~27. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE OLYN- 
THIANS AND THE THESSALIANS, WHOM HE BLINDED BY GIFTS ONLY 
TO DESTROY OR ENSLAVE THEM. AVOID TOO CLOSE CONNECTIONS 
WITH DESPOTS. MISTRUST ALL KINGS AS THE NATURAL AND NECES- 
SARY ENEMIES OF REPUBLICS. 

20. This indirect way of warning his countrymen by a repetition 
of what the orator said originally to another people has been a favor- 
ite example with rhetoricians of the figure called apostrophe or aver- 
sto. See Aquila Rom. De Fig., c. 9, quoted by Rehdantz. —23. Iles 
.. Svoxepas, with what vexation. — 24. drobew...c...Ardyot, used to 
hear whenever any one said anything, or would hear if any one said 
anything. — dxotav = dxotoev dy, only somewhat more positive. 
The condition (ed...Aéyor) and the conclusion (dxotvew) both express 
repeated action. —25. xat’...xpdévous, during those times. —ér ...dpla, 
when he proposed to give up Anthemus to them. This was in B. C. 
358-357. The district of Anthemus lay between Olynthus and 
Therma, afterwards Thessalonica (Grote, XI. 884). Whiston. Liba- 
nius calls it rd r@v radacrdpur 'OdvvOlwp. 
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P. 24, 1. 1. nat thy péy, x. 7.X., and took upon himself the enmity 
with us = our enmity. Al. duds (Heslop) ; but most of the editions 
have jas, which is required in a speech to the Messenians: ws Athe- 
nians. — dvyjpyro...2&8éxea. The plup. follows the imp. to express 
the consequences which he had thereby brought upon himself: lit. 
and had thereby taken upon himself, etc.—4. Aéyowros dy. rAéyovros 
denotes the condition = ef ris EXeyer, and & goes with ricreioat to 
express the conclusion: or would have believed tt if any one had told 
them. — 6. wédvy, sc. xpdvoy, in reality it was for all time, as Wolf 
remarks ; but that was more than Demosthenes knew. —8. wpoSo@év- 
veg,k.7.. The bribery and treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates, 
citizens of Olynthus (hence bw’ 4))\jAwy), is often alluded to by De- 
mosthenes. See De Cor., § 48 and note there. —10. abras Alav, these 
too close connections. ay used as an adj. after abra:, as it often is 
and any adverb may be after an article. In language and in senti- 
ment this gnome of the Athenian orator reminds us of the advice of 
Washington to his countrymen to avoid ‘‘entangling alliances” 
with European powers. — 22. 11. rf 8 of Qerradol, and what the 
Thessalians? i. e. what did they expect? mwpocedéxwy is to be sup- 
plied, as is shown by the preceding and following context; see 
wpocdoxay, 1. 3 above and 1. 13 below. — 12. rods tupdwvovs, the 
hereditary despots of Phere in Magnesia. — Nixaay, Niczea, a for- 
tress which commanded the pass of Thermopyle, was in the posses- 
sion of the Phocians till it came into the hands of Philip about B. o. 
346, and soon after the close of the Sacred War (B. c. 352) it was 
transferred to the Thessalians. Magnesia, a narrow strip of Thessaly 
between the mouth of the Peneus and the Pagasean Bay (see Intr. 
to Phil. I. p. 51) was restored to the Thessalians by Philip about 
the same time. — 18. wpocSoxav...atrots, do you think they expected 
that the decemvirate now established would exist among them? In 
Phil. III. 26, Philip is said to have established ¢etrarchtes (not 
decarchies) in Thessaly. But the discrepancy is only apparent. He 
seems at the same time to have availed himself of the old division of 
the country into four districts (Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, 
and Histieotis), and revived the distinction of tetrarchies. But in 
each of these tetrarchies, or over the country as a whole (it is not 
agreed which), he also established a decemvirate, that is, a despotic 
or oligarchic government administered by ten men. Whiston well 
remarks that the Lacedemonians had been in the habit of appointing 
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decemvirates in towns which they wished to keep under their con- 
trol, and the unpopularity of these bodies in the Peloponnesus would 
naturally excite a prejudice against the supposed author of such in- 
stitutions elsewhere. It was therefore a good argumentum ad invi- 
diam against Philip with the Messenians. — 15. wvAalay, strictly 
the autumn meeting of the Amphictyonic council at Thermopyle, 
and then generally that council itself, or the right of sending depu- 
ties to it. The Phocians had deprived the Thessalians of member- 
ship in the Amphictyonic council, and Philip restored it to them 
(dxodévra). — 23. 17. tpeitg 8 = so You; thus the orator empha- 
sizes the lesson which the Messenians should learn from the experience 
of the Olynthians and Thessalians. They were now experiencing the 
favors of Philip as those nations had done: pray that you may not 
experience at length his deception and treachery as they did. — pév 
and 8€¢ put in emphatic contrast the two parts of this experience. — 
dmetxeoGe = Lat. deprecate. — 45n...Setv Heslop renders, awake to 
see; Whiston, see at last. — 24. 25. mpooSetras, besides (xpoo-) be- 
ing merely mechanical (xe:porotyra) they also require the expenditure 
of money. — bv 8é ri, x. 7. X., but one common safeguard the nature 
(instinct, Whiston) of sensible men possesses in itself, — that does not 
require to be manufactured, nor to be bought with money, — such is 
the contrast suggested by péy, 1. 24, and dé, 1. 25. — Te = of @ cer- 
tain sort, indefinite here, but explained farther on. 

P. 25, 1. 1. wAhOeow = worcrelais, republics. —2. &morla. Com- 
pare Ol., 1. 5: &xwrov rats wodtrelacs 7) rvpayvis, and also the maxim 
of the founders of our republic: ‘‘ The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” —ratrns dvréyer Ge, hold on to this against every assault (dyr-). 
— 3. of8dv ph, x. 7. X., idem quod od uh Sewdy re wdOnre. Franke: 
af you continue (subj. pres.) to cherish this, you can be exposed to no 
danger. —5. wal rag mpoonyoplas, not only its principles, but aso 
(or even) its titles, or in more idiomatic English, tts very titles. This 
speech at Messene was well worthy to be repeated in Athens, and is 
equally deserving of remembrance and observance in modern times. 
— 26. 10. dxotoavres is concessive and éxetvor is in emphatic con- 
trast with tpets, 1.17: Those people, although they heard these words 
and applauded the sentiments loudly and long (imperf. part.), and 
although they heard many other speeches from the ambassadors both in 
my presence and again after my departure to other cities, none the 
more for all that, as it appears, will they shun the friendship of Philip, 
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nor his promises...but you, etc. —16. te Aoprope, in their reason, or 
better judgment. —27. 17. ol xal ovvdvres, who both understand your- 
selves. By this compliment he gilds the bitter pill of reproof and 
warning. —18. tov Acyévrov...fjpev, gen. of source after dxovovres, 
which is also followed by its direct object in the succeeding clauses : 
and hear from 12s orators that you are plotted against.—19. wepro-ro.- 
xfeo8e. See note on Phil. I. 9. — dx ro8...tropevavres, in conse- 
quence of doing NOTHING now, you will, before you are aware, as it 
seems to me, have to endure EVERYTHING, that is, the very worst. 
Rehdantz follows 2 in reading Sore instead of éx ro, and Kennedy 
renders: you, I fear, to escape present exertion, will come to ruin, ere 
you are aware. —% wapautly’ ASovh, the pleasure of the moment. — 
wo0" torepov, at some future day. 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends (28). 

28. YOU SHOULD DELIBERATE BY YOURSELVES HEREAFTER ON 
THE COURSE OF ACTION WHICH IT BEHOOVES YOU TO ADOPT. I WILL 
NOW TELL YOU WHAT ANSWER YOU OUGHT TO RETURN BY THE AM- 
BASSADORS. 

28. 25. torepov, after the ambassadors have returned home, — 
& 88...abndiopévor, lit. what answer having now returned (i.e. by 
returning what answer) you would have voted as you ought = what 
answer you ought to vote. — &troxptvdpevor denotes the manner or the 
condition, and &» efyr’ éyngiopévor the conclusion. Here, doubtless, 
the orator submitted a form of answer, a written document, which 
is not only not preserved, but the MSS. do not even indicate the 
“place for it, although many of the editions have inserted its title, 
viz. "AITOKPIZIZ. See notes on HOPOT ’AIIOAEIZI®, Phil. I. 30. 
We cannot but wish with Thirlwall that the answer had been pre- 
served. See Introd., p. 95. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28-37). 

28 -37. JUSTICE WOULD REQUIRE YOU TO SUMMON BEFORE YOU 
THOSE AMBASSADORS WHO BROUGHT YOU SUCH FALSE AND FLATTER- 
ING REPORTS OF PHILIP, AND ALSO THE MEN WHO, AFTER THE RATI- 
FICATION OF THE PEACE, RIDICULED ME FOR MY GLOOMY FOREBOD- 
INGS, AND LET THEM FURNISH YOU THE ANSWER WHICH IS DE- 
MANDED BY THIS EMERGENCY OF THEIR OWN CREATION. AND WHEN 
THOSE FOREBODINGS OF MINE PROVE TRUE, AS I FEAR THEY 800N 
WILL, VISIT YOUR RESENTMENT ON THEM, NOT ON ME. MAY THE 
GODS AVERT SUCH CALAMITIES, ALTHOUGH THESE CORRUPT MEN 
THEREBY ESCAPE THEIR JUST DESERTS. 
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28. 26. dv péy obv Slaarov, tt were just now, in the first place, to 
summon, etc., although you have not done so, nor do I expect you 
to do it now. The form implies that the thing was not done which 
it would have been right todo. yé& = in the first place, is correlative 
to rddu, p. 26, 1. 6 = then again. — 27. trovs éveyxévras, Neoptole- 
mus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon are named repeatedly in De Fals. 
Leg. — ras tworyxévas. Cf. § 23; De Fals. Leg., 41. — nadetv, sc. 
in order to furnish the answer demanded by the present state of 
things and for which they are responsible. 

29. P. 26, 1. 2. ott’ Ay...wodenobwres, and I know that you would 
not have ceased to carry on the war, i. e. you would not have agreed 
to the peace of Philocrates. The construction of the sentence is just 
the same as if of3’ Src were not used ; in other words, ol’ dre is used 
quite like an adverb = certainly. C.717b; H. 868; Madv. 198 r. 
—6. nal wéAty...xarety, yes and then again (it were right) (fy Sixacov, 
p- 25, 1. 26) to summon another class. — ye = yes. — wédw, correla- 
tive to zéy, p. 26, 1. 6. —énépevs, one of two, and being in the plural, 
‘one of two classes. The reference is to Philocrates and schines, 
who were members with Demosthenes of the second embassy speci- 
fied below, L. 8. — robs agrees with A¢dyowras, 1. 10. The skeleton of 
the sentence is this: those who when I...was forewarning and protest- 
tng...said that I, ete. —7. yeyouulas...clpfvas, after the conclusion 
of the peace. — Tis torépas...rperPelas, the second embassy, viz. that 
for the ratification of the peace ; the first being for the negotiation of 
it, and Demosthenes being a member of both. — v6ep alvew denotes 
cause, — being a water-drinker. See note, De Fails. Leg., 355, 25, 
where Demosthenes reports Philocrates as saying sarcastically : no 
wonder that Demosthenes and I do not think alike, for he drinks 
water, while I drink wine. It was a standing joke at Athens, that 
other men spoke by water (alluding to the clepsydra, or water-clock, 
which measured the speaker's time), but Demosthenes composed by 
water. — eludrog, of course. —12. dpl. A marked instance of that 
singular mixture of direct and indirect quotation which the flexibil- 
ity of the Greek language admits in so many different forms. — tvs 
= a sort of. —13. dav wapé&\Oy, if he should pass the straits of Ther- 
mopyle, that pass being so important and so familiar as not to require 
specification. —14. pav...8& These particles mark the contrast be- 
tween Geomids xal Tdaracds and OnBSalous ; instead of subjecting those 
Bootian cities to Thebes, Aschines assures them that he would fortify 
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Thesyia and Phatew, on the one hand, and, on the other, put a stop to 
the insolence of the Thebans. Those cities were as friendly to Athens 
as they were hostile to the Thebans, who, in 374 B. c., had destroyed 
the towns and dispersed the inhabitants. The best commentary on 
this passage is contained in De Fals. Leg., 112: ‘‘For this man 
(Zéschines) said that he (Philip) would fortify Thespie and Plates, 
and so far from destroying the Phocians he would humble the pride 
of the Thebans ; whereas in fact he has made the Thebans more pow- 
erful than they should be, and utterly destroyed the Phocians, and 
he has not fortified Thespiz and Platez, but has proceeded still fur- 
ther to enslave Orchomenus and Coronea (other Bootian cities), — 
Xeppsvyoov...Suopita, and will at his own expense dig a trench across 
the Chersonese, making it an island, and thus protecting it against 
the Thracians. The distance was only four or five miles, The reader 
is familiar with the interest of Athens in the Chersonese, which was 
an ancient Athenian possession. — 16. Qpwwdév. Oropus, a fortified 
town near the northern coast of Attica, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Thebans, B. c. 366, would be highly acceptable to the 
Athenians, and together with Eubca it would be an equivalent for 
Amphipolis, which they so much valued. Cf. Grote, XI. 673. — 
18. of8’ 8m. See note above, 1. 3. — 19. Savol. This word is used 
in Greek to express almost anything that is remarkable. Kennedy 
and Heslop here render it famous.—-31. 19. xal...aloyiorov,k. T. X., 
and, what is most disgraceful of all, in your confidence, you voted that 
this same peace should extend also to your posterity. Smead renders xpds 
ras é\wldas, in regard to their hopes, sc. of their posterity, and adds 
this comment, which is very just, whatever be the rendering of these 
difficult words: ‘‘ Philip now had possession of many places hereto- 
fore belonging to the Athenians, and as it was expressly stipulated 
in the treaty that each should keep what he had and the same obli- 
gations extended to their children, it was virtually cutting off all 
hope of the future recovery of these places.” Cf. Grote, XI. 575. — 
22. obte...dahyOnre, 90 perfectly were you led away. — 32, 25. ot 
ty’... SiAlerov, not that by falling into invective I may provoke retalia- 
tion upon myself before you, and afford my old adversaries a new pre- 
text for getting something more from Philip. So Whiston, and sub- 
stantially Kennedy, Heslop, and others. Schaefer, Westermann, and 
Rehdantz make Adyor rajow = Adyou rixw, and render: that J may 
get an equal hearing before you ; but this does not seem to be justi- 
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fied by usage. rojow seems to be used here in its proper sense of 
make, i, e. cause, or bring upon, lit. make for myself, i. e. bring upon 
myself in like manner speech (abuse) before you. 

P. 27, 1. 2. os GdXAws, lit. quite otherwise, sc. than should be = 
to no purpose. — 33. 4. wal otyl, x. 7. X., and I could wish indeed 
that my conjectures may prove false ; literally and in the Greek order: 
by no means would I desire tn be conjecturing rightly. — 8. t tpas 
dotly, are directed against you. — ro Setwos. Cf. Phil. I. 46; Ol. 
II. 31. It is gen. of source after dxotnO: hear from me nor from 
some one else. — 34. 10. oPotpar Sh, «. 7. X., J fear then that, as 
your ambassadors have concealed the purposes for which they know in 
their own consciences that they have been bribed, they who try to repair 
what these men have lost may chance to fail under your resentment. 
— rots wepepévors, dat. of the agent with ovyS7.—14. ds ra wodAd, 
generally. — évlovs, some people, meaning, of course, the Athenians 
themselves. — 35. 16. €os...rpdypara, while therefore the thing is 
an the future and in embryo. Cf. De Cor., 62: rot pvopudevov xal cum- 
orapévou xaxov. —19. tls...mpofoOa, who it was that persuaded you 
to abandon the Phocians and Thermopyle. The storm is already 
gathering which is to burst upon ZXschines in the Oration on the 
Crown. Cf. De Cor., 35. Observe the emphatic separation of dw- 
xéas from IId\as. — 20. dw xaracras...xépios, by making himself 
master of which, the part. denoting means, and xdpes being predicate 
after it. —25. Avrhoe piv...yéyove 8é. The emphasis is on the 
time : the distress (of the war that is sure to invade Attica) will befall 
indeed (in the fature) when tt comes, but tt has already begun (in its 
origin and source)— tz began on that day, sc. when schines deceived 
you by those false representations. 

36. P. 28, 1.1. obre yap... Paxéas, for he would neither have con- 
quered at sea, surely, and so would never have come to Attica with a 
fleet, nor would have marched with a land force past Thermopyle and 
Phocis. — nparfoas and BabSl{wv express two different ways or means 
of coming to Attica ; in English we overlook the logical relation and 
simply state the facts; in other words, we use verbs where the 
Greek uses participles. The use of the people for the country (Sw- 
xéas instead of Dwxida) is frequent in Greek. — 5. dv dpolep rodépp 
&° Sv, on a war like that on account of which. —37. 6. ds twopvi- 
oat, for the purpose of admonition. ws denotes the purpose more 
definitely. C. 671¢e; G. 266, N.1; Madv. 151. —7. ds...Ocol, but 
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that it should be exactly verified, avert it, all ye gods. Compare the 
conclusion of the First Philippic and the First and Third Olynthiacs, 
all of which end with a prayer, and especially that of the De Corona, 
which ends with a deprecation, in which, somewhat as here, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the enemies of the country and the 
public welfare. 


THIRD PHILIPPIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TuHeE third Philippic, or, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ad 
Amm. 10) reckons it, the tenth Harangue against Philip, was 
delivered B. c. 341.% There is therefore an interval of only 
about two years between it and the second Philippic (B. c. 344- 
343). To this period belong the speeches De Haloneso (B. c. 
343), which is now generally ascribed to Hegesippus, although 
Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered an oration on the 
same subject which is lost; the Orations of Demosthenes and 
fischines De Falsa Legatione (343), which however were not 
spoken, but published as appeals to the people and are chiefly 
valuable as abounding in facts (or fictions) as the materials of 
history ; and the Oration De Chersoneso (342), which, both in 
time and occasion, was closely connected with the third Philip- 
pic. Meanwhile Philip has taken Halonesus (a small island off 
the coast of Magnesia belonging to Athens), has made an un- 
successful attempt on Megara (defeated by the Athenians under 
Phocion), has invaded Epirus and annexed a portion of it to the 
dominions of his brother-in-law Alexander, but has been obliged 
to withdraw before an Athenian force sent to Ambracia and a 
league formed against him by the Athenian ambassadors Demos- 
thenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus ; has established the tyrants 
Philistides and Clitarchus in Oreus and Eretria, cities of Eubcea ; 
has driven Cersobleptes from his kingdom, and advanced far in 
conquest of Thrace; and he is now engaged in a hot dispute 
with Athens, occasioned by actual conflicts between his troops 


* Heslop and Smead say, B. c. 842. But the more and better authorities 
(Grote, Thirlwall, Curtius, Franke, Whiston, Rehdantz) have it B.c. 341. 
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sent for the defence of Cardia and the Athenian forces sent 
under Diopeithes for the protection of the Chersonesus. 

The peninsula known as the Thracian Chersonesus, stretching 
along the coast of the Hellespont (the modern Dardanelles) for 
a distance of fifty miles, so fertile and so highly cultivated in 
the heroic age that it is said by Thucydides (I. 11) to have fur- 
nished maintenance to the Grecian army during the siege of 
Troy, colonized in the time of the Pisistratides by Athenians un- 
der the older and the younger Miltiades (afterwards the conqueror 
at Marathon), recovered from the dominion of the Persians 
by Cimon, Miltiades’ son, re-enforced by Pericles with a more 
mumerous colony, and protected against the Thracians by fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments across the isthmus, — this peninsula, 
thus dear to the hearts of the Athenian people by the ties of 
kindred and by association with the great men and great events 
of their early history, was of inestimable value to them materi- 
ally and politically as commanding the straits on which Athens 
and the greater part of Greece depended for their main supply 
of corn, and also as guarding the approach to those Greek cities 
on the Hellespont (Selymbria, Perinthus, Byzantium, etc.), 
towards which, together with the Chersonesus, Philip was now 
looking with covetous eyes and advancing with stealthy but 
steady footsteps. While Athens sent Diopeithes with a body of 
mercenaries to protect her settlers and her possessions in this 
peninsula, Philip had taken under his protection Cardia, a city 
situated within the peninsula near the isthmus, which was 
unfriendly to Athens and which not only claimed to be inde- 
pendent, but was admitted by Atschines and the Athenian 
envoys as an ally of Philip to take part in the ratification 
of the peace of Philocrates. Under such circumstances, with 
hostile feelings and conflicting claims, conflict of forces was 
inevitable. The Macedonian troops on the one hand overran 
more or less of the Chersonese, and on the other Diopeithes 
made excursions out of the peninsula, and invaded portions 
of Thrace which were subject to Philip. Philip sent letters 
of complaint and remonstrance to Athens. His partisans there 
loudly demanded the recall and punishment of Diopeithes. A 
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strong feeling was raised against him, and it seemed for a time 
as if the Athenians would yield to the demands of Philip, until 
Demosthenes rose and by one of his most convincing and per- 
suasive speeches, that On the Chersonesus, turned the tide in 
the opposite direction. In this speech he shows that the real 
question was not the guilt or innocence of Diopeithes, but wheth- 
er Athens or Philip should possess the Chersonese and com- 
mand the Hellespont, and urges the people, instead of recalling 
and punishing their general, to reinforce him, vote a war-tax, 
Taise an army, and send ambassadors to the other Greeks to 
awaken them to a sense of the common danger and unite them 
against the common enemy. This speech produced the desired 
effect. Diopeithes retained his command, and continued to 
withstand the advance of Philip. And a few weeks later (so 
Curtius puts it; Kennedy says, three months ; it is impossible 
to determine the interval between the two orations), moved per- 
haps by an embassy from the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
(§ 73), Demosthenes followed up this speech by his third Phi- 
lippic, in which he repeats his arguments and appeals, denounces 
Philip with still greater boldness and vehemence as the irrec- 
oncilable enemy of Athens and all Greece, demonstrates be- 
yond dispute the justice of the charge by reviewing the history 
of his ceaseless encroachments, declares that the question of 
peace or war is no longer at their disposal, but the war is 
already begun, hurls his thunderbolts at the traitors and hire- 
lings who have too long blinded the eyes of the people to his 
ambitious designs, and are ready to sell to him the liberties 
of their country, and summons them, in the role and spirit of 
their illustrious ancestors, to organize and lead Greeks, yes 
and barbarians, in a common, open, and determined resistance 
against the common enemy of liberty and of mankind. It is 
one of the clearest and strongest arguments and at the same 
time one of the most earnest and impassioned appeals among all 
the speeches of the great Athenian orator. Nor was it spoken 
in vain. Convinced and persuaded by it and animated with the 
spirit of its author, the Athenians now acted with a vigor worthy 
of their sires, expelled the tyrants whom Philip had established 
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in the cities of Eubcea, sent a fleet to relieve Byzantium and the 
other cities on the Hellespont, and, for the time, completely baf- 
fled the plans of the Macedonian king. It was now, for the 
first time, that Demosthenes succeeded in inducing the peo- 
ple to restore the theoric fund to its original military use. 
Moreover, by his trierarchic law he distributed more equita- 
bly the military and naval taxes (De Cor. 104-106), and thus 
imparted new energy and efficiency to the naval power of 
the state. At the same time he went as envoy to Eubea, to 
the Chersonese and to Byzantium, as he had before been to the 
Peloponnesus, to Ambracia, to Corcyra, Illyria, and Thessaly, 
everywhere reconciling Grecian cities and states among them- 
selves and uniting them against Philip (De Cor. 87-89). In 
short, Demosthenes was the moving spirit of all the energetic 
measures of this interesting period in Athenian history. And 
his influence with his countrymen continued to be in the as- 
cendency until, two or three years later (B. c. 338), he roused 
and rallied Athenians and Thebans to the final glorious though 
unsuccessful struggle in the fatal battle at Cheronea. 

This was the last, the longest, and the greatest of all the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes that were specially directed against Philip. 
Dionysius calls it the greatest of the Philippics (é» r7 peyiory raw 
xara DiXinmov xarryopiav, De Thucyd. VI. 947). Curtius (V. 394) 
speaks of it as the most powerful and the most successful of all 
the popular orations of Demosthenes. And ancient and modern 
critics have generally agreed in this opinion. 

Two editions of this oration have come down to us. One of 
these is contained in the Paris Codex 3,* wherein many sen- 
tences are omitted, which, however, are added in the margin by 
a later hand. The fuller edition is preserved in the other MSS., 
except one or two which want the additions or have them in 
the margin. In the abbreviated form of = the oration is for the 
most part intelligible and complete. At the same time the 
additions in the other MSS. are generally congruous and written 
in the style and spirit of Demosthenes. Various conjectures 


* Cited as 8 by some editors. This MS. is usually remarkable for its brevity ; 
and the difference is especially marked in the third Philippic. 
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have been made in explanation, one of which is, that the oration 
was delivered in the shorter form, and the orator himself after- 
wards revised it and made the additions, in other words, we 
have the rare and interesting phenomenon of an oration of De- 
mosthenes in an earlier and a later edition. When or how the 
variations arose, we have not the means to determine. Readers 
wanting further information on the subject must consult the 
commentators, e. g. Bekker, Smead, Whiston, etc. 


ANALYSIS. 


A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, 
namely, the increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and 
its cause, namely, the desire of the people to be flattered, and 
their unwillingness to hear the truth (§ 1-5). 

B. Preliminary question : Is Philip at peace or at war with 
Athens? The latter proved by a review of his acts (6 — 20). 

C. The main question, not the safety of Chersonesus or 
Byzantium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21 ~35). 

D. The root of the mischief or danger is ‘in the degeneracy 
and corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 — 46). 

E. The complete revolution in the mode of carrying on war, 
introduced by Philip, necessitates corresponding changes on our 
part (47 — 52). 

F. The necessity of punishing the agente and hirelings of 
Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53 — 62). 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the neces- 
sity of immediate, united, vigorous action (63 — 76). 


NOTES. 


- A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, viz. the 
increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and its cause, viz. the 
desire of the people to be flattered, and their unwillingness to hear 
the truth (1-5). 

§§ 1-5. AFTER ALL THE SPEECHES THAT WE HAVE HEARD ABOUT 
CHASTISING PHILIP, AFFAIRS COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN WORSE IF 
SPEAKERS AND HEARERS HAD CONSPIRED TOGETHER TO RUIN THE 
STATE. YOU HAVE TO BLAME FOR THIS YOUR ORATORS, WHO SPEAK 
ONLY TO PLEASE YOU, AND YOURSELVES, WHO WISH TO BE FLAT- 
TERED, AND ARE NOT WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH. GIVE TO ME 
THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHICH IN OTHER MAT- 
TERS YOU EXTEND TO FOREIGNERS AND EVEN SLAVES, AND IT IS NOT 
YET TOO LATE TO REPAIR THESE EVILS. 

1. Page 29, line 1. The exordium of the third Philippic bears a 
general resemblance to that of the second, but it is more earnest, 
More direct and outspoken, and more severe both on other orators 
and on the people. 2. éAlyou Setvy = almost. C. 665; G. 172, N. 2; 
H. 575; Lex. 8. v. Render: in almost every assembly. — wep\ av = 
wepl rotrwy d. dy is gen. by attraction ; otherwise it would be in the 
acc. with buds after ddixei.— 3. tiv elptivny, the peace of Philocrates 
(B. C. 346), which was so notorious that specification was needless. — 
4. of’ Sr = surely, or I am sure. See note, Phil. II. 29. — 
tanypéva. Compare rporyuéra in a similar connection, Phil. II. 2. 
But drryuéve properly signifies, led away under evil influences. Cf. 
Phil. Il. 81: briyOnre. — tryypdva nal wpoeyséva may be rendered, 
brought by neglect and corrupt influences, not mere inadvertence, as 
the commentators generally have it. See Lex. s. v. — els ro6’...dpe0 
introduces the conclusion of the long condition or concession which 
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is expressed by the circumstantial participles -yryroudvwy, 1. 1, and 
onodvraw, 1. 5: although (or while) many speeches are being made... 
and although all would say...yet I see all your affairs brought...into 
such a state that, etc. —9. el wal Adyav. This explains, or rather 
is the thing which he fears may be slanderous yet true, and hence, 
like an object or an appositive, it has no connective. —12. ote Gv... 
- SareOivar, J do not think they could have been in a worse situation 
than they now are. —2 14. wapd = from. Cf. note, Phil. I. 11; 
dd, 1. 16 = through. —15. ebphoere...mpoatpoupévous, you will find 
(that things have come into this state) through the influence of those 
who prefer to please you (court your favor) rather than to give you the 
best advice. —17. tives pév, e. g. Eubulus and the party in power; 
Erepo, the opposition. — 18. ev ols...6uvAdrrovres, seeking to main- 
tain a state of things in which they themselves enjoy reputation and 
possess power. — 20. rovs éwl...dvras, those who preside over public 
affairs; the same with ru¢s above. —21. obSdv...82res Boterar, labor 
only to make the state punish its own citizens (lit. itself take satisfac- 
tion of itself) and be wholly engrossed with this, while (= and so) 
Philip shall be at liberty to say and do whatever he pleases, 

3. P. 80, 1. 3. wodsretan = wrodcreduara, politics of this kind are 
common among you (lit. customary to you). — 7. @8l, thus, sc. as 
follows, explained in the next sentence, which therefore has no con- 
nective. — dpets, emphatic and distinctive: you the people of Athens. 
So also rap tpiv, 1. 10. — éwl pay rev Drov, on all other subjects ex- 
cept public affairs; opposed to éx 5¢ rod cupBovdrévew, 1. 12: but from 
the counsels of state you have utterly banished it. Cf. Ol., III. 32. — 
SotAous = slaves, servants in general. — olxéras = domestics, house- 
servants. —4. 13. ef6° opty, x. 7. X., 80 then you (still emphatic) have 
experienced the consequences of this, viz. that in your popular assem- 
blies you give yourselves airs (lit. luxuriate) and are flattered at hearing 
nothing but what is pleasant (everything to please you) while in your 
affairs and circumstances you are already in the extrenest peril. 
This passage is repeated almost verbatim from De Chers., 34. — 
19. Srospos. The subject and the copula are to be supplied from 
ob>x Ew rt A\éyw in the antithesis, the two clauses being closely linked 
together by uév and &¢. —5, 24. +d yelpiorov...Bedrlw. This pas- 
sage also (as far as p. 31, lL. 2) is repeated from Phil. I. 2, where see 
notes. The great Attic orator is as little afraid to repeat himself in 
different orations as the great epic poet was to repeat the same lines 
in successive books. 
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P. 31, 1. 3. wow Sé,0.7.X., but now it is your sloth and indifference 
which Philip has conquered, but the state he has not conquered ; YoU 
have not been worsted, nay, you have not even moved, not even entered 
the field. Others render xexlvnode, bestirred yourselves, and others still 
make it passive, and render: you have not even been moved from your 
place. 

B. Preliminary question: Is Philip at peace or at war with Athens? 
The latter proved by a review of his acts (6-20). 

6—20. SoME OF YOUR ORATORS TELL YOU THAT SOME OF US ARE 
CAUSING WAR. IF IT IS IN OUR POWER TO MAINTAIN PEACE, I SAY, 
MAINTAIN IT. BUT IS THAT PEACE WHICH IS ALL ON OUR SIDE, 
WHILE HE CARRIES ON WAR AGAINST US? I8 PEACE TO BE JUDGED 
OF BY WORDS AND NOT BY DEEDS? HE WOULD NEVER DECLARE 
WAR AGAINST US THOUGH HE WERE MARCHING TO THE PIRZUS, ANY 
MORE THAN HE DECLARED WAR AGAINST OLYNTHUS AND PHOocIS 
TILL HE HAD DESTROYED THEM. EVER SINCE THE RATIFICATION OF 
THE PEACE HE HAS BEEN MAKING WAR UPON YOU BY HIS INVASION 
OF THE CHERSONESE, BY HIS ATTEMPT ON MEGARA, BY ESTABLISH- 
ING DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS IN EUBGA, BY HIS PRESENT ADVANCE 
INTO THRACE, BY HIS INTRIGUES IN THE PELOPONNESUS, AND BY 
THE WHOLE COURSE OF HIS OPERATIONS WITH HIS ARMIES. 

6 This section and the following are omitted in the text of Z, but 
inserted in the margin. —10. trou Cf. Phil. II. 34, and note 
there. — Gorre...xaradapBdvovros...avéxerOar, that at the very time 
when he is capturing cities...they allow certain persons to say...that 
it is some of us who are causing the war. — 15. bropBotc bas, to set 
ourselves right in regard to this. 7. 16. os Gpvvobyeda is the ob- 
ject of ypdas cal cvpBoudetdoas, for there is reason to fear that some 
time any one who has moved and advised a method of defence (lit. how 
we shall defend ourselves) may fall under the charge of having caused 
the war. The Greek prefers such concrete forms of expression. — 
19. Soplfopas, define, determine, the original meaning of the Greek, 
as of these English words, being to mark off a boundary. — &’ hptv, 
in our power. —wept rod wérepov, on the question whether. —8. 23. wal 
vTov...afie, and I demand that he who says 30 should make a motion 
and take action accordingly and not prevaricate (cheat the people). — 
27. wpoBédAa, puts forward, holds up before you. reads wpofd)- 
Xe; other MSS. rpoBddAXNera, which is used in the same sense, Thuc., 
I. 37. — 27. rots 8’ Upyous, x. +. X., while the measures which he him- 
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self adopts are those of war. Thus may we preserve the emphasis of 
the original. 

P. 32, L 3. ob Saddoopa, J do not quarrel with that. The word 
is used in an emphatic sense to correspond with the emphasis on 
gdcxew: I have no objection to your professing to be at peace. — 
5. trara...déya, in the next place he means peace towards him by 
you and not towards you by him. — xpnpdtay, gen. of price: this is 
what he purchases with all the money he is lavishing. —10. 10. et 
wepisevodpey, if we mean to wait. Heslop. —13. ols, by what he has 
done, dat. by attraction, its antecedent being dat. of means with 
rexualpecOar. —11. 14. totro péy, to take one instance; rotro 86, 
1. 20, to take another. Whiston. This form of the acc. of specifica- 
tion is in apposition with the following sentence. —17. wévra tov 
@Aov, « tT. A, although always before if one (whenever any one) 
charged him with anything of the sort he used to complain of it. — 
20. es Penéas, strictly speaking, designates the name of the coun- 
try, whereas ws xpds cuupdxous is a personal reference ; from which 
mode of speaking arose the use of ws alone with names of persons in 
nearly the same sense as e/s with names of things. Donaldson’s 
Grammar quoted by Whiston. C. 7ll1c; Cu. 450; G. 191, 3; H. 
621. Cf. Phil. Il. 36. — 22. Spefov, were all the while contending, 
relative imperf. — 23. wépodSoy, his passage through the straits of 
Thermopylex.—12. 25. xa xaradkaPdy, he has seized and still holds. 
This combination illustrates the origin of the use of have as an auxil- 
iary in the modern languages. —26. ’Npelrars. See below, § 59 seq., 
where he tells the story. It is dat. after én as well as after éwceoxe- 
youévous, he said to the miserable inhabitants of Oreus (a city in Boeo- 
tia) that in good-will he had sent soldiers to visit them, sc. as physi- 
cians and friends visit the sick. 

P. 33, 1. 1. awvvOdverGar yap, for he heard in regard to them that 
they were sick and afflicted with dissensions. —abrobs would regu- 
Jarly be the subject of vosoic:, but for emphasis is made the ob- 
ject with rurOdrecOa,. — voroter is generic, and is explained by the 
specific gracidgover. Cf. De Cor., 45: al dé wéders évicour. —2. oup- 
paxery 8° dya, and it was the part of allies, pred. gen. of character- 
istic. — 13, 4. elt’ oteoO’, x. 7. X., 80 then you think, do you (eir’ is 
indignant and exclamatory), that he chose to deceive rather than fore- 
warn and overcome by force those people (named above) who would 
have done him no harm (if he had declared war), though they might 
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perhaps have taken measures not to suffer harm, and yet that he will de- 
clare war before beginning it (lit. carry on war after previous proclama- 
tion) against You, and that too while you were so willing to be deceived 
(would have been so willingly deceived)! Jmpossible/—14. 10. spay 
...exetvos, if while YOU, the ingured party, were finding no fault with 
him, but were laying the blame on some of your own number, HE 
should put an end to your strife and contention with one another, and 
forewarn you to turn t% against himself. — 14. dvaBéddAovery, are 
putting you of. —15. éxeivos is made still more emphatic and dis- 
tinctive here by ye: HE at any rate. —15, 16. ed povav, of sound 
mind. —17. vrav &yovr’...cxapa’ dy, would judge of the man who 
was at peace, etc., i.e. judge who was at peace and who was at war 
with him. — rolyuv, well then, Philip from the beginning, when the 
peace had just been made, when Diopeithes was not yet in command 
and the settlers who are now in the Chersonese had not even been sent 
out. Thus he disposes effectually of the charge that Diopeithes was 
the author of the war and of the demand that he should be recalled 
and punished. — 22. xarehapBave, was seizing one place after an- 
other continually. Serrium and Doriscus, Athenian fortresses in 
Thrace, are so often mentioned by Demosthenes that Aschines sneer- 
ingly represents him as the first discoverer of these places. is. con. 
Ctes., 82; cf. Dem., De Cor., 27. — 23. “IepoO Spovs. The Sacred 
Mount was a fortified place on the northern coast of the Hellespont. 
— 24. tpérepes orparnyés, Chares. —25. rl éwola, what was he do- 
ing, what else, forsooth, but carrying on war against us ?— elpfwny 
Spomdxa, This is not literally true. The peace had been negotiated, 
but not ratified. But the argument is the same so far as it concerns 
the duplicity and hostility of Philip, who purposely delayed the rati- 
fication in order to gain time for further conquests. —16. 27. -t... 
awéda. This is the usual construction with “éAe, viz. the dat. of the 
person caring, the gen. of the thing cared for, and sometimes an adv. 
acc. of the degree of care. But sometimes it is used personally, the 
thing cared for being the subject, as rafra in the next clause. See 
Madv. 58, N. 1: uéder pos raira; ‘Eopral cal yopol ricw pédovew. 
Plat. Leg., 8, 835. 

P. 34, 1.1. &ddos...0tros, for whether these things concern you little 
or whether you care nothing about them, that is another question, lit. 
would be another question, sc. from that which is before us = this is 
not the question. Cf. De Cor., 44; Plat., Apol., 34, E.—2. rd 8° 
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eboreBés, x. 7. X., but whether one violates piety and justice in a small 
matter or in one of greater importance, it has the same force, that is, 
he is a wrong-doer, and he has violated the same sacred principle. 
Cf. James ii. 10. Here as everywhere else we see the high-toned 
ethics of Demosthenes. — 4. dépe 84. See note, Phil. I. 10. — 
5. Bacrdkebs. The king of Persia. — 6. tperépav. See Introd., 
p- 113. —7. wal érvrr&Aa tabra, and writes this in his letters 
to us. Introd., p. 113. —rt wocet. This rhetorical repetition (cf. 
rl érole, p. 33, 1. 25) has great beauty and force, like a refrain in 
music. —17. 8. dyol pév, emphatic, — he says, to be sure. Franke 
and Rehdantz read ¢7s, you say, after Z. But that would require 
the addition of éxeivov. — rorotre, lit. by 80 much ; dat. denoting the 
degree of difference. C. 468; Cu. 440; G. 188, 2; H. 610. Al. 
Tocovrou, gen. after éw, which is the more common construction and 
the easier reading, but for that reason to be rejected. With either 
reading the meaning is: I am so far from admitting that in so doing 
he is keeping the peace with you. —10. Meydpov awrépevov, by his 
attack (or attempt) on Megara. The series of participles of which this 
is the first denote the manner in which he has been breaking the 
peace, Avew ri» elpipny. The attempt on Megara (B. c. 343) was de- 
feated by a body of Athenian hoplites sent from Athens under Pho- 
cion. See a brief sketch of these several operations of Philip, Introd., 
p- 112; Grote, XI. 622.— 11. éy EtBolg, sc. Philistides in Oreus 
(B. Cc. 342) and Clitarchus in Eretria (343). Cf. De Cor., 71, and be- 
low, § 57. — vow éwt Opquny, and by his-present advance into Thrace. 
At the time of this oration (341) he was still carrying on those opera- 
tions in Thrace, which ended in its complete subjugation. —12. «al 
va bv Tleowow foe, by his intrigues in the Peloponnesus, sc. with 
the Argives and Messenians. Cf. Phil. II. 15 seqq.; Grote, XI. 611. 
—13. wpdrre expresses the operations he is carrying on, while rocoiwra 
has reference rather to the effects and results. Cf. note, O2. III. 15. 
—14. gypt. The ind. after dcre, 1. 10, makes the afirmation more 
positive. —15. rat, even. — éfrordvras. Observe the force of é¢-: 
setting up their engines against. —17. wpordywo, wntil they are 
actually bringing them to the walls. Al. rpocaydywow = have actu- 
ally brought. —19. wdv...rofevn, though he be not yet throwing a dart 
nor shooting an arrow. In illustration of the rapidity and vividness 
of this passage Whiston quotes as applicable to it the language of 
Cicero, De Orat., I. 161: Tantus cursus verborum fuit, et sic evolavit 
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oratio, ut ejus vim atque incitationem adspexerim, vestigia ingres- 
sumque vix viderim. — 18. 20. rlow...yévoiro, to what dangers then 
would you be exposed if anything should happen, i. e. if war should 
come and you should be unfortunate. Euphemistic. See Phil. J. 12: 
ef re wdO0r. — 21. tTw...dpoviioas, to the alienation of the Hellespont, 
to your enemy's becoming master of Megara and Eubaa, to the Pel- 
oponnesians’ taking his side. Observe the vivacity of the interro- 
gation and the asyndeton. — 24. elra. Compare elra, § 13, above. — 
19. 27. dpltopas, from that day I date (lit. bound) his commencement 
of hostilities. 

P. 35, 1. 2. Srav BotAno Ge is opposed to 45y: neglect to defend 
yourselves af once, and you will not be able to do it when you wish 
to. —3. torotrov, acc. denoting the measure of difference, instead 
of the dative. — xal...ye may here be rendered, yes, and. Cf. Phil. 
II. 29: yes, and so much do I dissent from your other advisera that I 
do not even think we ought (8oxet = it seems good) to be inquiring 
about the Chersonesus now nor Byzantium, but while (uév) you should 
lend aid to them and see to it that no harm befalls them, you ought to 
be consulting for all the Greeks. We have here an example of the 
comprehensive and far-seeing statesmanship of Demosthenes. — 9. é& 
é@v = why, the reasons by which I am led, lit. out of which, in con- 
sequence of which. —12. el pi...dpa, if forsooth (if then) you will 
not for others. &pa, like elra, points to the inconsistency and absurd- 
ity of the thing, and so is ironical. — 13. rervhacOat, and am be- 
sotted. The old grammarians explain rerupdadar by éuBeBporr faba, 
and derive it from Typho, Tugév, the thunder-struck giant. But, as 
Whiston says, a more natural derivation is from rigdos, a smoke, mist, 
or cloud, the accompaniments of storms and volcanic eruptions. 

C. The main question, not the safety of the Chersonesus or Byzan- 
tium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35). 

21-35. You HAVE CONCEDED TO PHILIP THE RIGHT NEVER 
GRANTED TO ATHENS, SPARTA, THEBES, OR ANY GRECIAN STATE, 
MUCH LESS TO BE GRANTED TO A BARBARIAN, OF DOING WHAT HE 
PLEASES, REVIEW THE HISTORY OF HI8 AGGRESSIONS AND WRONGS, 
AND YOU WILL FIND THAT IN THIRTEEN YEARS AND LESS THEY EX- 
CEED ALL WHICH ALL THE DOMINANT GRECIAN POWERS HAVE DONE 
TO THE SMALLER STATES IN A CENTURY. THERE ARE NO BOUNDS 
EITHER TO HIS AMBITION OR TO HIS INSOLENCE. 

21. 16. Kal dorlo-resg..."EAAnves, and that the Greeks are jealous 
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and quarrelling among themselves. —18. & txelvov, from what he 
was. é£ denotes origin. Cf. éx puxpoi Kal rawevod, 1. 15. — 4 viv... 
aafocarda, than that now, when he has already taken so many places, 
he should subject the rest to his power. — 22. 21. GN’ is opposed to 
the Sr: nev... raparelyw of the preceding section, and introduces the 
point on which he wishes to dwell. — 22. &wavras dv@pdwovus, a 
rhetorical exaggeration, like all the world. — dd tpav dpfapévous, 
beginning with you = and you among the first. —23. éwip od, in 
regard to which, i. e. which has been the cause or subject-matter of 
all the wars, etc. — rdw AdAov...xpdvov, always before. Cf. § 11 = 
in all past time. — 25. rd wovdiv, x. 7. X., the privilege of doing just 
what he pleases, and fleecing and pillaging the Greeks one by one in the 
manner he is doing (obrwol). Those expressive words, repexéwrey and 
Awrodurety, are sufficiently explained in the Lexicon. >—- 27. xaraSov- 
ote bar...éridyra, lit. to enslave their cities attacking them. éxidvra 
denoting the manner or means. = emdey; and attacking and enslav- 
ing their cities. 

23. P. 36,11. wpoorrdérat denotes the leading power in Grecian 
affairs, — the hegemony, as recent historians call it. In OJ. III. 24, 
the Athenian hegemony is said to have lasted forty-five years ; but 
there, he says, they ruled with the consent of the Greeks: rdw ‘EA\- 
vu éxdyrwy. Here he wishes to include the period of unwilling sub- 
jection in order to aggravate by comparison the wrongs done by 
Philip (§ 25), and so he adds the twenty-nine years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. See note, Ol. III. 24. — éBSopfxovra...rpla, sc. from 
the close of the Persian War, B. c. 477, to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, B. Cc. 405. —2. rptdxovra...déovra, thirty wanting one, 
sc. from the end of the Peloponnesian War, B. c. 405, to their defeat 
at Naxos by Chabrias, B. c. 376. — 3. toxvoav ti, atiained lo some 
considerable power. Such is the force of the aorist. So dpgac., 1. 13 
below = when they had attained to the hegemony. The battle of Leuctra, 
won by the Thebans under Epdminondas, was B. C. 371. — 005 wod- 
Aod Sel, no, not by any means. — 24. 9. totro péy. Cf. note, § 11. 
— tpiv depends on rodexeiy, 1.12. The skeleton of the sentence is 
as follows: with you, for example, in the first place...all thought % 
their duty to go to war, and again with the Lacedemonians...all went 
to war, etc. —10. od perplos, without due moderation ; rendered 
harshly by the commentators generally. It is an example of Jitofes. 
—11. xal...aérots, even those who had no fault to find with them. — 
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14, tptv, dat. after rhy abrq. C. 451; Cu. 486 b; G. 186; H. 603. 
The participles &ptact and wapeNMotow denote the time: when they 
had attained to the hegemony and had come into possession of the 
same power with you, i. e. which you previously possessed. —éwaSh 
denotes the cause: because they endeavored to aggrandize themselves 
and begun to disturb beyond measure the established order of things, 
i. e. to overthrow republican institutions and establish oligarchies, 
as was their custom. — 25. 17. wal ri rods dAXovs. What need of 
mentioning others when the more familiar example of Athens and 
Sparta is quite sufficient ? — 19. &v makes the clause conditional or 
concessive = ay efyopev, though at the beginning (of the war) we could 
specify nothing whatever wherein we had been injured by one another. 
— 20. trp dv. Cf. dwép od, p. 35, 1. 24. —21. nalroe way0’,«.7.X., 
and yet all the faults that have been committed both by the Lacede- 
monians...and by our ancestors...are less than the wrongs which Philip 
has done the Greeks. Observe the art with which the orator speaks 
of the faulis of the Athenians and Lacedemonians and the wrongs of 
Philip. — AaxeSatpovlots is dat. of the agent, which is particularly 
common after the perfect passive. The years, it will be seen, are 
here put in round numbers. — 25. ot x SAots = and those not entire. 
As this speech was delivered in the summer of B. c. 341,* the thir- 
teen incomplete years, reckoning inclusively, will carry us back to 
the taking of Methone (B. c. 358), referred to in the next section. 
Heslop. — 26. émoddfe, lit. is on the surface, or at the top, — is 
uppermost, Smead, with the approval of Kennedy, regards the ex- 
pression as contemptuous; but Isocrates (8. 107), cited by Heslop, 
uses the word of the Athenians without any such implication. 

26. P. 37, 1.1. The two-and-thirty cities here referred to are those 
of the Chalcidic peninsula, which the Greeks often spoke of as a part 
of Thrace. As to their treatment by Philip, see Introduction to Olyn- 
thiacs. Apollonia, one of the most important of these cities, was a 
little north of Olynthus and in alliance with it. — 4. mpooeA@dvr’ 
agrees with the subject of elrety = one who visits the spot. — 5. to- 
cotrov dvypprpévoy, so great a nation exterminated. —5. GA CF. 
note, § 22. — rds woktrelas, their constitutions. —tas médag is added 
with emphasis = yes, and their cities. — 7. rerpapxtas. For the rec- 
onciliation of this with dexadapylay, Phil. II. 22, see note there. — 
8. «at vy refers to the four provinces, originally four tribes, which 


* So Heslop, p. 68; though, on p. 51, he says, this speech belongs to 342 B. c. 
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constituted the tetrarchies. — «xara wéAas perhaps, though not neces- 
sarily, implies a decemvirate (Sexadapyla) in each city. — Sovdetaory, 
subj., instead of opt., to describe the present condition ; that they 
might be, as they now are, subject, etc. — 27. 11. es tds émoroAds. 
This is the reading of Z, and is entitled to the preference as the more 
difficult reading. Al. év rais éxigroNais. els, of course, implies mo- 
tion towards, put into his letters. —13. nal ob ypdda pév, and he does 
not write thus and not Do tt. See the famous passage in De Cor. 179, 
in which ov pév...od dé thus alternate through several successive 
clauses. — 14. GAN, «. T. A., nay, he is gone to the Hellespont, he had 
previously come to Ambracia, etc. The orator pictures the rapidity 
of Philip’s marches and conquests in his rapid and unconnected 
clauses, so that we can see it. See a similar description in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah xlviii. 1 seqq. —17. 4 BapBapos, sc. 7, which, as 
Whiston observes, is also properly understood with 4 'EdAds: neither 
the Greek nor the barbarian world contains the ambition of the man. 
With this use of xwpe? compare John xxi. 25, where the hyperbole 
is still stronger. — 28. 21. StopwptypeOa, intrenched in separate cities. 
Ad rem. cf. De Cor. 61. — 23. ot8é is more emphatic than ofre = 
no, nor to unite, nor to form an alliance for succor and friendship. — 
29. 26. rov xpdvov...dyvands, cach resolved to make the most of (to 
count as gain) the time in which another is being destroyed. 

P. 38, L 1. ody Saas, not seeking nor striving for the salvation of 
the Greeks. —2. twe...dyvodt, for that like a course of fever or an attack 
of some other disease he is coming even to him who now thinks himself 
to be far removed, none assuredly (ye, 1. 2) can be ignorant. —7. &AN’ 
otv, at any rate, they were wronged by genuine sons of Greece. — 
8. kat roy abrov tpdémov, and one might have taken this in the same 
way (looked at it in the same light) as he would if a legitimate son, 
born heir to a large estate, should manage it badly or improperly, viz. 
he would say that in this particular he was deserving of blame and 
censure, but it would be impossible to say that he had no title and was 
not heir to the property he was thus managing. — 31. 14. trroBod- 
patos, a supposititious child, the opposite of -yrjoros above. —16. GAX’ 
oty, but not so in regard to Philip and his conduct now, not so do they 
Seel in regard to Philip, who is not only not a Greek and no connection 
of the Greeks, but not even a barbarian from a place which it is honor- 
able to mention. The repetition of negatives makes the denial very 
emphatic. — édé6pov MaxeSdvos, a pestilent fellow of Macedon, a coun- 
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try from which, etc. So he calls Hschines bd\eOpos ypaypareds, De 
Cor., 127. The orator’s indignation, righteous as it is, in both cases 
carries him beyond the bounds of truth and justice. Philip was gen- 
erally conceded to have had Greek blood in his veins, and that of the 
family of Hercules. He gives an ingenious but hardly a fair or hon- 
est turn to the fact that Macedonians were not found as slaves in 
Greece. Rehdantz sees in rpérepoy a suggestion of the shameful con- 
trast now when the people who formerly were deemed unfit for slaves 
had become their masters !— 32. 24. awédeg. The reference is par- 
ticularly to the cities of Phocis which he had recently destroyed. — 
wlOnor is the technical word generally used of the person or people 
that Aolds, i. e. fixes, appoints, presides over the games. ‘‘ Two 
months after the surrender of the Phocians, Philip was nominated by 
the Amphictyonic Council President of the Pythian games in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Thessalians (B. c. 346). The Athe- 
nians refused to send Theori on the occasion (De Fals, Leg. 128; 
Grote, XI. 602).”" Heslop. — 25. tev ‘EAAfvev is to be taken in 
connection with what has just been said of Philip as no Greek: that 
he who was not a Greek should preside over the national festival of 
the GREEKS, and even, if not present in person, send his SLAVES (that 
is, his agents, slaves in the eyes of Demosthenes and the Greeks) to 
hold the games /— this was intolerable insolence. — 26. xbpios 82 
IIv\dv, x. +. X. The passage in brackets is omitted in Z. The force 
of the o# at the beginning of the section extends over all the clauses 
to xaragrhoorras, p. 39, 1. 9, linking them all together in one ques- 
tion and thus making the enumeration of particulars more rapid and 
vivid : does he not hold the Pythian games ?...and control Thermopyle 
and the passes into Greece (the people put for the country) ?...and pos- 
sess the privilege of consulting the oracle first, to which not even all 
GREEKS have a claim, having thrust aside us (the Athenians) ? etc. 
This privilege of pre-audience of the god, on those days on which 
alone answers were given, had belonged to the Phocians, and was 
now, by vote of the Amphictyons, transferred to Philip. The Del- 
phians used to confer it on particular states or sovereigns as a reward 
for some special service. Thus the Spartans received it ; also Croesus, 
king of Lydia, for his magnificent presents and offerings. 

33. P. 39, L 5. ypdda 86 and write to the Thessalians how they 
ought to conduct their public affairs? The force of od still continues. 
— 7. Tlop@psv. Porthmus was the port of Eretria.—-rdv Sfpoy, 
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to expel the Qemocracy of the Eretrians. It was the partisans of the 
democratic form of government that were expelled ; but these are art- 
fully and yet naturally in view of the habitual use of the word at 
Athens called the demus, the people. See § 17 above, and below § 57 ; 
Grote, XI. 621. — 9. GAX’...dvéxovras, and yet the Greeks, although 
they see these things, endure it. —10. «kal rdv abrov tpdqov, and they 
seem to me to look on just as they would at a hail-storm. — 12. naQ* 
éavrots Ixacrro: = ad se quisque, praying that it may not come upon 
themselves severally. See De Cor., 45, where a similar idea is ex- 
pressed in similar words: ox ép éavrovs éxdorwy olopévwy 7d dewdo 
4tew, and Sall. Frag. His., 1., which is manifestly an imitation, al- 
most a translation of this passage: Qui videmini intenta mala, quasi 
fulmen, optare se quisque ne attingant, sed prohibere ne conari qui- 
dem. — 34. 18. ob pévow 8’ é¢’ ols, and not only does no one punish 
him for the outrages which all Greece is receiving at his hands, but none 
Sor the wrongs which each state is itself suffering. —16. od Kopiv&lev 
...oby “Axatev. Here follow the specifications under the general 
charge, in which the reader will observe the emphatic position of the 
several states wronged and the rapid succession of questions in which 
the wrongs are enumerated. These words are gen. of the possessor : 
of the Corinthians has he not gone against Ambracia and Leucas ; 
but the spirit of the passage is well expressed by Kennedy and Hes- 
lop: has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia and 
Leucas? etc. These were Corinthian colonies on the northwest coast 
of Greece. See note, §.27. Naupactus is the modern Lepanto, so 
famous for the battle which checked the further advance of the Turks 
in the conquest of Europe. Echinus was a colony of Thebes on the 
northern coast of the Malian gulf in Thessaly. In reference to Cardia 
and the whole series of Philip’s aggressions, see Introd., p. 112, seq. 
— 25. rl oleoOe...cf wovoay, and yet he who is using all so wan- 
tonly, what do you think when he has become master of each of us one 
by one, what think you he will do? The second ri is omitted in 
some MSS. and editions, but rests on good authority, and adds force 
to the interrogation. 

D. The root of the mischief and danger is in the degeneracy and 
corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 - 46). 

36-46. WaT IS THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS? THE GREEKS OF 
FORMER TIMES DETESTED TRAITORS AND HIRELINGS, AND PUNISHED 
THEM. YOU ENVY THEM, AND PUNISH THOSE WHO DENOUNCE THEM. 
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THE LATTER YOU SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES. IN PROOF OF TRE 
FORMER, REMEMBER THE INFAMY OF THE MAN WHO WAS OUTLAWED 
BY YOUR SIRES FOR BRINGING MEDIAN GOLD INTO THE PELOPONNE- 
sus. HENCE, AS A NATURAL RESULT, GREECE WAS THEN FORMIDA- 
BLE TO THE BARBARIAN, NOT THE BARBARIAN TO THE GREEKS. 
36. P. 40,1. 4. dv re rét’, fv. Observe the favorite repetition, 
which we have so often seen in other orations, and emphasized by the 
& Gyopes ‘AOqvaioe by which it is followed: there was a something 
then, there wa8s, gentlemen of Athens, in the sentiments of the masses. 
— 6. tye, kept Greece free. —7. tyrraro governs the same case of 
the same class of words as #rrwy, from which it is derived: was over- 
come by (lit. was less powerful than) no battle on the sea or on the 
land. It is the antithesis of éxpdrnce ; it conquered everything and 
could itself be conquered by nothing. — 8. viv 8° dwodwAds, but the 
loss of which now has ruined and turned upside down all the affairs 
of the Greeks. — 37. 12. yxadewdérarov, if was a most grievous thing 
to be convicted of receiving a bribe. Observe the use of the imperfect 
in each of these clauses to express customary action. —38. 14. tov 
obv xatpdy, x. 7. X., hence the favorable moment for each several move- 
ment (civil or military) which fortune often provides could not be pur- 
chased, etc. —aplac@a: has for its object not only xarpdév, but dudvocay, 
dmcrrlay, and rootrov ovdéy. —18. Srws = in fine. — 39. 20. radra 
and trotrwy, of course, refer to the harmonious co-operation of the 
Greeks and their distrust of despots and barbarians mentioned above : 
now these things have all been sold out till the market is as it were ex- 
hausted, and in exchange for these there have been imported things by 
which Greece has been ruined and made sick. The figure of barter 
and sale is carried relentlessly through, and Greece ruined and sick 
unto death — GREECE (observe the emphatic position of 7 ‘E))ds) is 
the victim. — 22. {AAos...yé&Aws...pioos, i.e. envy of those whom 
our ancestors hated (éulcovwy), laughter at that which was then 
deemed most grievous and dreadful (xa\erwrarov), and hatred, per- 
haps punishment, not of the criminals, but of the good citizen who 
exposed them. The three clauses in answer to the question here are 
carefully set over against the three which answer the question in 
§ 87. The picture of moral degeneracy is all the blacker for being 
painted on so bright a background ; and the climax is reached in 
any country when the leading men envy those who have grown rich 
by corruption, laugh when they unblushingly confess the bribe, and, 
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instead of pnnishing iniquity, visit their anger and indignation upon 
those who bring it to light ; and if the people love or are willing to 
have it so, their ruin is inevitable.— 24. fpryras, result (lit. depend) 
Srom. — 40. 25. cepdéray. The student hardly need be informed 
that this is the regular word for men in the military sense.—27. viv 
Gwacr, x. t. X., all the Greek states now possess in greater number 
and abundance than they then did by far. 

41. P. 41, 1. 4. wpooBdtobe, you have no need of my testimony in 
addition (xpoc-) to that of your own senses. —6. ypdppata here = 
inscriptions. — 7. xaréOevro...elg dxpéwokty, which they inscribed on 
@ bronze column and deposited in the Acropolis. For this use of els, 
where we say on and in, see note § 27; C. 704; G.191, N. 6; H. 618 a; 
Madv. 79. —42. 9. gyetv, if szy, sc. the inscription, ypdypyara. 
— 9. Zedrclrys, of Zelea, a town of Mysia in Asia Minor, mentioned 
by Homer. Ji. II. 824. Cf. L 17 below. — Arupos, sc. forw, let 
him be outlawed. It is a civil technic, and the sense in which it is 
here used is explained below, § 44, and is thus stated by Whiston : 
let him be an outlaw, i. e. let him lose all the benefits which, though 
a foreigner, he would have had at Athens by the jus gentium, or in- 
ternational law, and those to which, according to Aischines (Cont. 
Ctes, 259), he was entitled as a proxenus of Athens. —12. 8m... 
fyayev. He was sent into Peloponnesus by Artaxerxes to stir up a 
war against Athens. — 43. 14. tls qv od’, what must have been the 
sentiment, mworé as usual adds emphasis to the question. The time 
is denoted by rére.—15. 4 rh rd Gflopa, or rather what their con- 
scious worth. Kennedy and Heslop render délwua, dignity. Whiston 
renders it spirit, but very properly adds, that ‘‘the word is almost 
untranslatable here. It implies a spirit of self-respect by which they 
were induced to expect and demand (#élovy) from themselves certain 
actions and principles as alone worthy of their position.” See also 
Grote, VI. 233, note. —16. Zedclrny...SoGAov Baciias.. Svaxovay. 
These are all circumstances which distinguish the case from the cor- 
ruption of the present day at Athens and make it the more remarkable 
that the Athenians should have punished it with such severity. — 
20. G&ripovs is plural because it follows adrdv xal yévos (himself and 
family) and agrees with both, while ¢pé» is singular because it pre- 
cedes them, and agrees only with avrév. drivous takes the gender of 
aéréy, C. 490, 497; G. 138, N. 2; H. 511.—44, 21. rotro 8’ lotiv, 
and this is not the drysuda commonly so called (which one would usually 
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call by that name). — 22. rav ’A@nvalev xovev, emphatic by posi- 
tion: ATHENIAN franchises. — 23. OAN ly rots dovixols, but it is 
written in the laws relating to murder defining (lit. respecting) the 
persons for whom he (the lawgiver) does not allow prosecution for mur- 
der: ‘‘and,” says he, ‘‘let him die an outlaw.” The argument is: 
the drala to which Arthmius was condemned could not be mere pri- 
vation of civil rights, — what punishment would that have been to a 
man of Zelea!— nay (4AX’), he became drivos in the sense in which the 
word is used in the govcxol vdmo:, viz. out of the pale of all law, so 
that he could be slain with impunity. So the orator explains him- 
self in the following clause: this then is what he means, that he who 
has killed a person of this class (&resov) ts clear of bloodguiltiness. 
The passage has occasioned much discussion, and the readings differ 
considerably in different editions. 

P. 42, 1. 3. ph ro00’ SrodapBdvovery. This participial clause 
contains the condition : tf they had not habitually cherished (imperf. 
part.) this opinion, sc. that they must care for the safety of all the 
Greeks, and not merely of Athens. — 4. ovre...dore...routy, with 
such severity that they even made them stelites, that is, branded them on 
pillars. The familiar distinction between coddfew and ripwpeic Bat, as 
drawn by Aristotle, viz. that the former is chastisement for the refor- 
mation of the person chastised, while the latter is punishment for the 
sake of the law and the state, is not always observed, and here both 
words are used for emphasis. — 46. 7. 06 ydp otras, «. 7. X., for 
rou do not feel s0 towards such things as these nor towards anything 
else. —9. ewe, shall I tell you? lit. may 1? Between ddAda riis 
and efrw most of the MSS. and some editions insert two or three 
lines which 2 omits, and which, as they manifestly disturb the con- 
nection, are omitted in this and in the majority of editions. 

EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY ANATITNQZKEL These words, 
found in many MSS. and most editions (in some bracketed), doubt- 
less proceeded from some copyist who did not understand the imme- 
diately preceding context, and who supposed that here Demosthenes 
read, or had read by the clerk, some document containing the resolu- 
tions, or the measures recommended by the orator. But this does not 
accord with the preceding efrw, which in that case should have been 
Adéw, nor with the fact that these recommendations follow in § 70 
seqy.; nor indeed does the connection require this or any other inser- 
tion. The reproof which the orator proceeds to administer to the 
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blindness and self-complacency of his countrymen, and the bribery 
of too many of them, is sufficient to explain the hesitation and the 
fear of their displeasure with which he introduces it. 

E. Reproof of their blindness and self-complacency in regard to 
Philip, and the readiness of too many to receive his bribes (47 — 52). 
, 47-52. You FOOLISHLY FLATTER YOURSELVES THAT YOU CAN 
OVERCOME PHILIP EVEN MORE EASILY THAN YOU DID THE LACED&- 
MONIANS. BuT EVERYTHING HAS CHANGED AND ADVANCED SINCE 
THAT TIME, AND NOTHING 80 MUCH AS THE MODE OF CARRYING ON 
WaR. THEN THE CAMPAIGN LASTED ONLY FOUR OR FIVE MONTHS, 
Now PHILIP MAKES NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUMMER AND WIN- 
TER. BESIDES THE LACEDEMONIANS NEVER THOUGHT OF BUYING 
AN ADVANTAGE OR A CONQUEST, WHEREAS PHILIP ACCOMPLISHES 
MOST OF HIS ENDS BY THE HELP OF HIRELINGS AND TRAITORS. 

47. 10. rolvuv, well then, if you wish, I will tell you. —11. dpa, 
cf. § 20, et passim. — 15. Spes...dvnpractn, yef our state resisted 
even them and was not destroyed (swept away). — 16. awdvrev, while 
everything, so to speak (= almost everything), has made great progress. 
— 18. ot8ty fyotpa: wMéov, I do not think anything has changed and 
advanced more than the methods of carrying on war. — 48. 19. mpe- 
rov pév is correlative to dé, 1. 24: in the first place, the comparative 
shortness of the campaign, and, secondly, the simplicity of the people 
who never thought of buying a victory—both necessitate correspond- 
ing changes in our action. — 20. dxote. See note Pail. I. 23. — 
wéyvras tots Gdovs, and all the other Greeks. —21. rérrapas phvas, 
x. t. X., for four months or five, just in the season. Compare Thu- 
cydides’s history of the very war here referred to, II. 47; III. 1, et al. 
With rhv wpalay, Franke compares Or. Contr. Dion. § 33: évraida 
3 éwcdnpjoarras wapaxewmud few Ede: xal repipevew ri wpalay.— 22. ep- 
Poddvras dv, would invade and ravage the country with heavy armed 
soldiers and national troops and then retire homewards again. — 
24. obrw...modwrixes, and so old-fashioned were they or rather so 
national in their ways. mwodcrexds, like rodcrexors, 1. 23, is opposed to 
that which is foreign, and here especially to the employment of merce- 
naries (Eévous, p. 43, 1. 6), which had become so common in the time of 
Demosthenes ; the former might be rendered Athenian, as the latter 
might be rendered Spartan. — 25. xpnpdrwv. Kennedy compares 
the old lines of Ennius : 


Non cauponantes bellum se belligerantes 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique, 
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P. 43, 1. 1. vépupdy riva, but the war which they carried on was 
legitimate as it were and open. twa is an apology for the use of the 
epithet »déu:uor as applied to war. —49. 2. Sfpwov, doubtless: bul now 
you see doubtless that the traitors have caused the most of our disasters, 
and that nothing is done in fair field or fight. —rovs wpoSéras, x. tT. X. 
is opposed to ov ypqudrwy, x. Tr. X., and ovddéy éx wapardtews (in 
battle array) to véuspov...rddenor. — 6. Wrods...Eévovs opposed to 
érXlrats xal wodtrixois grparedpacw, p. 42, 1. 23, and governed by 
éinprijcOa: with orparéwedoy as an appositive: and you hear of Philip 
marching where he pleases, not...but by attaching to himself skirmish- 
ers, cavalry, archers, mercenaries, —an army of that sort. é&nprRca 
is somewhat contemptuous ; compare our hangers-on. — 50. 7. én 
robrow, at the head of such troops as those. Westermann and Franke 
take these words in the sense, which is frequent (and possible here), 
of, besides this, preterea. — 8. vorotvras, The reader must have be- 
come familiar with our orator’s fondness for this word to express the 
moral and political state of his countrymen, and especially their dis- 
sensions among themselves (év atrots). Cf. § 12 above; De Cor. 45, 
et passim. Heslop renders: suffering from internal disorders. — 
10. érerrfeas. Cf. note § 17.— nal crows, and I pass over the fact 
that there is no difference between summer and winter, neither is there 
any season whatever exempt during which he rests (intermits). — Oépos 
and xeweva would regularly be nom. and subject of duagéper, but for 
emphasis they are attracted into the principal clause, and made the 
object of cuw.-—51. 12. pévros is not udversative here, but affirma- 
tive, like ye» 34 (which is the reading here in some MSS.) = certainly 
then. This is the primitive meaning of the word = uév roa. See Lex.: 
certainly then, knowing these things all of you and taking them into con- 
sideration, you ought not, ete. With the pair eldéras cai roy: foudvous 
here compare évOupunOelyre cal royloaOe, Phil. I. 31, et passim. — 
14. ebfBaay, simplicity, both of morals in not using bribes, and of 
warfare in their citizen soldiery and short campaigns. — 15. é«xrpa- 
XpPAwHhvar, plunge headlong into ruin. The figure, which is too 
bold to be preserved in English, is drawn from a horse throwing his 
rider over his head. Cf. Xen. Cyr., I. 4. 8: 6 Yewos wlrre els yé- 
vara, Kal puxpod Kdxeivov é£erpaxyjdioev. The figure is carried out in 
BAérovras. The word is also used, especially in the passive, in the 
sense of breaking the neck (Aristoph., Nub. 1501, et al.), and Rehdantz 
explains the metaphor thus here. Compare, however, Ol. II. 9: 
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dvexalrive, and De Cor. 188: twooxeNliew. —16. ag be wielorrov, as 
long beforehand as possible. For ws with the superl. see C. 553; 
Cu. 631; H. 664. For é« with words denoting time, see note Phil. 
I. 1: é& roi rapednrvObros xpbvov. —17. Saras olxoGev, x. 7. X., see- 
ing to it that he does not stir from home, and by no means (ovxil) en- 
gage with him in a decisive battle. The figure is well preserved 
in Heslop’s rendering : and not close with him in mortal struggle. 
The omission of the connective increases the vividness. —52. 20. dv 
wep = tf only. Al. dvrep.—21. 4 tors, one of the many advan- 
tages, subject of irdpxe. — 22. Hs...roAAhv, much of which. — 
23. SAa pupla. The connective omitted. Render: and a thousand 
others. — es 8 &yeéva is carefully and emphatically contrasted with 
xpos perv wédenor, 1. 19: for (lit. towards) a war...but for (lit. into) a 
battle. The prepositions are chosen to suit the nouns, though the 
obvious distinction cannot be expressed in concise and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Compare els ra xpdypara and wpds rods Aéyous, Ol. ITI. 1. 

¥. The duty and necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings 
of Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53-62). 

53-62. IT I8 IMPOSSIBLE TO CONQUER YOUR ENEMIES ABROAD 
TILL YOU PUNISH THEIR MINISTERS AT HOME. LOOK AT THE 8AD 
HISTORY OF OLYNTHUS, OF ERETRIA, OF OREUS; AND SEE THE FA- 
TAL CONSEQUENCES OF LISTENING TO TRAITORS IN PREFERENCE TO 
PATRIOTIC ADVISERS. 

53. 25. Ob pévoy...cdB... dAArA4, and you must not only cherish 
habitually these sentiments and not only oppose him constantly by deeds, 
the deeds of war, but on calculation and on principle you must begin 
to hate those among you who advocate his cause. The force of pdvor 
extends to the second clause (o08¢) as in De Cor. 2 and 107, and often. 
— poftoa is what is sometimes called an ingressive aorist, like toxv- 
cay, § 23, and dptacr, 24 = begin to hate, conceive hatred. pucfoas 
enim est odium concipere, woetv odisse, Franke. ‘yryyioxew and dpv- 
verOa, on the contrary, express continued action. 

54. P. 44, 1.5. ob Suvficerbe. The inability which the orator 
foresees is, of course, a moral inability, as the next clause shows. 
The other MSS. add ovd¢ BovdecGe, which is omitted by Z and most 
of the recent editions. — 7. ph rr Saipdnov, that some supernatural 
power is driving the state to ruin. The editors generally render ri 
Saiusycov, some evil genius or evil spirit ; and to this there is no objec- 
tion, perhaps, if it only be remembered how different an idea the 
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words suggested to the old Greeks from that which we associate with 
the words evil spirit. In classic Greek dacusmoy may mean a hostile 
fate or a vengeful providence, but never exactly, as in N. T., an evil 
spirit. See as an illustration the use of the word in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia and Plato’s Apology. See also L. & S. Lex. —8. wove 
Aooplas, «. 7. X., that for calumny, for envy, for jest, for any cause 
whatever that may strike your fancy, you bid hirelings speak. — ot’ 
Gv dpvnOetey ds otk. C. 713d; Cu. 617, Obs. 3; G. 283, 6; H. 838. 
—55. 12. nal otxt... Seavév, and this, bad as it is, is not by any means 
the worst, lit. not yet at all bad, sc. in comparison with what yet 
remains to be said. —14. robrots, these men, e. g. Aschines and 
Philocrates, particularly Aschines, whom he had recently prosecuted 
for misconduct of the embassy. Cf. De Fal. Leg., and Introd. p. 112. 
— 56. 18. "Heavy dv ’Odtvey, there were in Olynthus some of the pub- 
lic men (those engaged in the affairs of state) who were Philip's crea- 
tures, and who served him in everything, and some who were on the 
patriotic side (the side of the public good) and labored to save their 
fellow-citizens from slavery. —PiMwrov is gen. of the possessor after 
ficay, and rod Bedriorov is substantially the same. — 22. dv mpoSo- 
Cévrov, gen. abs. denoting the cause: by whose betrayal Olynthus was 
destroyed. Lasthenes, who was commander of cavalry, betrayed six 
hundred men into an ambuscade, and Olynthus soon after fell into 
the hands of Philip. Cf. § 66 below ; De Cor. 48; Fals. Leg. 266 ; 
Thirl. His. 11. 109, Amer. ed. — 24. wal St’ fv, x. 7. X., and who, 
‘while the city still existed, were slandering and calumniating the pa- 
triotic counsellors to such a degree that the people of Olynthus were - 
persuaded even to banish Apollonides, This Apollonides afterwards 
became an Athenian citizen. Some question has arisen as to the 
meaning of éxBadeiy, and the treatment of Apollonides, in regard to 
which see Heslop ad loc., and Thirl. IT. 109, 110. 

57. P. 45, 1.1. 1d og rotro, this habit of listening to traitors 
and enemies of the state. —3. éredi draddaylvros, when, aster 
Plutarch and his mercenaries were gotten rid of, the people was in pos- 
session of the city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the govern- 
ment over to you and others to Philip. The imperfect (fryov) denotes 
attempt or desire. Plutarch, tyrant of Eretria, was at first supported 
by the Athenians, but proving faithless to them in the battle at Ta- 
myne (B. Cc. 354), was afterwards expelled by Phocion. — 6. dxovov- 
res 82 rotray, and listening to the latter for the most part rather (than 
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to the former). Al. rd wroddd, paddov 8¢ rd wdvra, in most things or 
rather in everything. —-7. reXevravres, finally. —58, 9. Kal yap Tov, 
Sor you know. — 6 céppayos atrots, their ally, said in irony. Cf. 
§ 33 above ; De Or. 295; Grote, XI. 622.—12. kal perd ratra, 
and since thai he has expelled them (the Eretrian democracy) éwice 
JSrom the country, when at length they wished to save themselves, sc. 
from the tyrants by the help of the Athenians. —14. rére pav...wd- 
Aw 84, then (= once)...and again. — 59. 16. ra wodda implies that 
he passes over the many, that is, the most of the facta, and mentions 
only a few. —Prkioridys. Cf. § 33 above ; De Cor. 48; Grote, XI. 
621. — 17. Sxparre PuAberry, was intriguing for Philip. —18. otwep 
viv, the very persons who now have possession of the government. — 
19. taér’, sc. that they were partisans of Philip. — Eédpatos, a pupil 
of Plato, was recommended by him to Perdiccas of Macedon, whose 
minister he was for some years. Heslop. —21. Smeg éebSepas, sc. 
Exparrev, was laboring that. Cf. xpdrrovres 8rws, § 56.— 60. 24. tvé- 
Seagev, indicted him. The technical term for a criminal process. Cf. 
Dic. Antig., "Evdetis. —27. «al yoprydv...cal mpvravevdpevor, with 
Philip for their choragus and their prytanis. These words, so full 
of meaning in the literary, civil, and religious life of the Athe- 
nians, and so well understood by classical scholars, have no exact 
equivalents in English ; paymaster and president perhaps come as 
near to them as any. zap éxelvov follows wpuravevéueroe in many 
MSS. and editions : directed (inspired) from him. 

61. P. 46,1. 4. dsrorupwaviea, and cudgelling THEM to death. The 
allusion is borrowed from the beating of the tympanum. Observe 
the change of tense ; the aid to Euphreeus should have been a con- 
tinued, the cudgelling of the traitors a finished action. — tov 8’ érurh- 
Sevov, but they said that HE deserved to suffer this, and they rejoiced at 
it. Sic Latine idoneus pro dignus. Schaefer. — 6. of pav én’, they 
with all the liberty of action they destred. — warerxevdfovro, and were 
arranging for the execution of the plot.—9. tov Etdpatov. Cf. note 
on 6épos, § 50. — For the plural pepwnpévos after ef rvs, see C. 496 ; Cu. 
362; G. 135, 3; H. 514a.—10. dove and amply are both followed 
by the indic. to express the fact definitely as a fact.— 11. rovotrov 
... mpoordyros, although an evil of such magnitude was approaching. 
—12. pita. dovfv. Compare rumpere vocem in Latin, and in Eng- 
lish, dreak silence. —12. Svarxevachpevos, fully prepared for action, 
— instructa acie.—13. of wodépron, the enemy, — always in a military 
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sense. — 14. of pay djptvowro. Cf. fryor, § 57: some were for resist- 
ing, others for betraying the city. —15. of pév, the latter rule and 
exercise despotic power. — 16-18. rods rére...dwourevavres, having 
banished some and put to death others of those who at that time were 
so eagerly saving themselves and ready to do anything whatever to 
Euphrocus. —19. étxetvos, noble man that he was. See Lex. and Gr. 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the necessity of 
immediate, united, vigorous action (63-76). 

63-76. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS. BE 
WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH, AND DO YOUR DUTY BEFORE IT I8 
TOO LATE. FIRsT PREPARE MONEY, SHIPS, TROOPS FOR YOUR OWN 
DEFENCE; SEND SUPPLIES TO YOUR ARMY IN THE CHERSONESE ; 
THEN SEND AMBASSADORS TO PELOPONNESUS, TO RHODEs, To CHI0s, 
TO ALL THE GREEKS, YES, AND THE BARBARIANS; AND INVITE 
THEM TO UNITE WITH YOU AGAINST PHILIP. 

63. P. 46, 1. 24. §&ov...dxav, gen. with rod after afriov : of their 
being more favorably disposed towards the advocates of Philip than to 
the advocates of their own interests. — 25. Seep xal wap’ iptv. This 
is the orator’s answer (as usual) to his own question : just the same 
which exists among you, namely, that, etc. —27. mpds xdpwy, to please 
their hearers. — 1a ydp wpdypara. Another instance of attraction 
from the subordinate into the principal clause for the sake of em- 
phasis : to consider the state how tt shall be preserved. Cf. Evopaiov, 
§ 61, et passim. 

P. 47, L 1. of 8’...cupwpdrrovow, while the others (their oppo- 
nents) are co-operating with Philip in the very advice by which they 
please their hearers. — 64. 3. dodipay, x. +. A. The brevity of the 
original can hardly be preserved or even imitated in English. The 
omission of the ol uév (the patriot orators), which would be the regular 
antithesis of the of dé (the venal orators) in each alternate clause, 
links the clauses into one rapid, compact sentence, in which not only 
the connective but the subject is left to be understood ; in short, it 
is a kind of doubly condensed asyndeton : called for a war-tax, but 
THEY said there was no need of tt; for war and mistrust, but THEY 
Sor keeping the peace, till they were caught in the snare; everything 
else in the same way methinks, not to go into particulars ; in short, the 
one party were continually giving advice at which the people would be 
pleased, the other by which they would be saved. — 8. wodda 8 xal, 
x. T. X., and in many cases at last also did the people give way, not so 
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much either from complaisance or through ignorance, but quietly sub- 
milting because they thought they were ruined in their main interests, 
or, when they believed that all was lost. —65. 11. vi tov Ala xal 
vov "AwédXeo. Homer's heroes swear by the three principal deities, 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, in a great emergency : and verily by all 
that is sacred I fear that this will be YouR experience when upon reflec- 
tion you see that you can do nothing. —15. xodaxela...PiArtarwov, 
in flattery of (= out of complaisance to) Philip. Al. PXrlxry. — 
66. 15. xadfw y of wodAol, a beautiful return, indeed, have the people 
of Oreus now received ! — 20. Sovdebovel ye, yes, they are slaves, sub- 
ject to the lash and the slaughter. ‘‘Compare this with the choicest 
of Mr. Burke’s invectives of derision and pity upon the same subject, 
— the sufferings of those who made peace with regicide France, —and 
acknowledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke to pro- 
duce a great effect, if you have the master hand to give it.” Lord 
Brougham’s Inaugural Discourse at Glasgow, quoted by Whiston. — 
21. wares, beautifully did he spare the Olynthians ! —67. 23. pepla. 
The asyndeton which began with the previous section still continues. 
— 24. axes Bovdevopdvous, and while taking evil counsel...to think 
you inhabit a city of such greatness that you will suffer nothing serious 
whatever may happen. There is no MS. authority for xydér, but the 
best editors insert it as required by Greek usage. 

68. P. 48, 1. 8. wi rdv Ala, yes, to be sure / for we ought to have 
done 80 AND 80 and not to have done so. yh riv Ala can hardly be 
rendered into good English. Whiston renders: but so tt is by Zeus ; 
Kennedy : ‘‘however —”; Vomel: Hercule vero. — 4. woddad adv, 
many things might the Olynthians mention now, which, if they had 
Joreseen at the time, they would not have been ruined, many things 
the people of Oreus. The reader must often have observed our orator’s 
fondness for such rhetorical repetitions, making an impression some- 
what like a refrain in verse. Cf. xadtp, § 66; od, 34 and 32. — 
69. 7. &dAad rl. The answer is self-evident, viz. none; but it is 
also illustrated and enforced by the apt and striking simile which fol- 
lows. — 8. tws Gv odftnrat, so long as the vessel may perchance be 
safe (or may be kept safe). The passive of this verb is generally used 
in the sense, éo be safe, to be well ; but it is in the subj. with &», and 
I can hardly agree with Smead and the commentators generally that 
‘it has precisely the sense of the adj. with the copula, as below, 
éopev oyu.” It suggests more the idea of a process (not merely a state), 
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and in this mood and with d» the further idea of contingency. — 
dv ve pet{ov, whether the vessel be larger or smaller. This clause 
meets and answers the notion above that Athens is too great a city to 
be destroyed. — 9. rére is emphatic, and opposed to éwe:dday 3é: 
THEN, and not when the sea has already overpowered tt.—10. é€hs, 
in turn. < 11. oxowdeOat, fo be on the watch. — paracos 4 orovdh. 
The omission of the copula intensifies the conclusion : vain the effort! 
Hardly allowable in English discourse, but not uncommon in Greek. 
—'70. 18. «at introduces the application of the simile, as in OJ. I. 
11; III. 18; Phil. I. 40; and rolyvwy emphasizes it, as ofrws does in 
Ol. I. 11: and we accordingly while we are safe. The orator inge- 
niously expresses the contingency in the illustration, ws ay odfyrat, 
but here suggests no doubt of the present safety of the state, and 
even goes en to magnify its resources and its dignity (délwua, see 
note § 43).—15. rl wowopev. Instead of the formal application and 
conclusion which the hearer expects, the orator, with an art which 
has been much admired, or rather under a patriotic impulse which 
seems natural and irrepressible, breaks out with, what shall we do? as 
if that were the question which already filled the minds and hearts 
of his hearers, and which they had long been wishing to ask. — 
wédas...ndOnrar, some one sitting here this long time would be glud to 
ask. We should make the participle the principal verb in English, 
and the verb a descriptive participle or substantive = some one of 
my hearers has been long wishing to ask. —16. éyd vi At, yes, in- 
deed, and I will tell you, and will move a resolution also, so that if 
you will you shall vote it ; that is, he is ready to do just what in the 
beginning of his second Philippic he complains that the leading ora- 
tors will not, viz. take the responsibility, be not only an orator but a 
statesman, and not only tell the people what to do but put them in 
the way of doing it. —18. atrol apwrov, sc. before exhorting others. 
atrol opposed to rovs d\dous, 1. 23. — 20. Adyo, I mean. — 21. Fpiv 
ye, we Athenians at least must contend for liberty ; it is due to our 
antecedents and our ancestry. —25. wpéoBas. After wpéoBecs, most 
of the other MSS. and 2, by a later hand, add: els Ile\ordvvnooy, 
els ‘Pé8ov, els Xlov, ws Bacthéa Aéyw (ode yap ray éxelvy cundepsyT wy 
adéornxe Td wh Todroy wdvra KxaraorpéyacOa:): send ambassadors to 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the king, I say (for tt is not for- 
eign to his interests even to prevent this mam from conquering every- 
thing). The passage is Demosthenic ; but Becker has omitted it in 
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his stereotype edition, whose text we generally follow. — 27.  & 
ph, but if not, that you may at least delay operations (lit. introduce 
delays in the operations). 

72 P. 49, 1. 2. rotr’, this, sc. delay, ts not useless, because the war 
is with an individual man (who may die), not with the strength 
of @ collected state (whose perpetuity does not depend on the life of 
one man).—3. al wipvo. wpecPelar, nor (useless were) those last 
year's missions and complaints upon which I and my excellent friend 
there Polyeuctus...went about the Peloponnesus. — xatyyopla, sc. 
against Philip: wpeoPeiac xat xarryyopia: are a kind of hendiadys (one 
thing expressed by two words) — hence ds wepc7}\Oouxer may be said of 
both. As to these embassies of Demosthenes and others, see Introd., 
p. 115; isch. con. Ctes., 97; Dem. De Cor., 79. Polyeuctus and 
Hegesippus were political friends of Demosthenes. Hegesippus is 
supposed to have been the real author of the Oration De Haloneso ; 
and Polyeuctus is named (Arrian. I. 10. 7) with Demosthenes and Ly- 
curgus among those whom Alexander required to be given up into his 
hands. — 6. xal brafoapev, and thereby caused him. —'73. 0d pév- 
wor Adyes, I do not mean, however, that we exhort others while we are 
not willing to do anything that is necessary for ourselves. — &ddd Tots 
pév, but I say that we ought, in the first place (uév), to send money to 
the troops in the Chersonese, and do whatever else they require, and get 
ourselves in readiness, and then (8é) convoke, bring together, instruct, 
admonish the rest of the Greeks. —17. tat’ tort, such are the duties 
of a state possessing a dignity (note, § 43) such as belongs to you. — 
74.19, XadrxSlas, of Chalcis in Eubora. — 20. drodSpdceoOa, and 
so you will escape the trouble, lit. ran away from it like a slave from 
his task.— 21. dyawynrdév yap, for it is enough for them tf they are 
saved each one of them for themselves. For the construction and mean- 
ing of this word see Ol. III. 30.— 22. GAX’ dpty, nay (cf. ddA, § 19), 
You must do this ; to you your ancestors bequeathed this honor which 
they won with many and great perils. Compare the closing paragraph 
of the third Olynthiac, § 36, where a participle takes the place of the 
first verb (éxrfoayro): pera rodAGy kal Kkaday xuwdivwr Krnodpevor 
xaréhkirov. The adverbial element, werd woAXdy nal peyddwr xevdivun, 
qualifies both the verbs: it cost them many and great perils to ¢rans- 
mit as well as to acquire it. —'75. 24. & 8’ 8 Botheras, «. 7. X., but 
tf each one of us shall sit down seeking what he wishes and inquiring 
how he shall avoid doing anything for himself, in the first place, he 
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will never find those who will do it for him, and then, besides, I fear 
that there will come upon us the necessity of doing all at once every- 
thing that we do not wish. — ov&t pi wrod" cipy. C. 627; Cu. 620; 
G. 257; H. 845. — 8ouca Saas ph C. 625; Cu. 616, Obs. 3; 
G. 218; H. 742 a. — dvdynyn worety. See the same construction, Ol. 
I. 15, where also the same fear is expressed in similar language. 

76. P. 50, 1. 4. dravopSabivar...yryvoptvev, and I think that even 
now our affairs might yet be retrieved if these things were done. The 
condition is expressed (with less contingericy) by the participle, and 
the conclusion by the infinitive with dy. —6. Aeyére, pres. imper., 
let him at once come forward and give it (lit. let him be doing it forth- 
with). —& +. 8’ tptv. The oration, like so many others, concludes 
with a prayer for the blessing of heaven upon their deliberations : 
and I pray all the gods that your determination, whatever it shall be, 
may have a happy issue. This longest and most effective of all the 
popular orations of Demosthenes occupies only a little more than 
twenty pages in the Greek text, and only fifteen in Kennedy's trans- 
lation. It might easily have been delivered within the time (two 
hours) which Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in his recent address at 
the Commencement of Amherst College, declared should be the ex- 
treme limit of any oration or argument that would be effective. 
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PLATO'S PHADO; with Notes, Critical and Exegetical, 
and an Analysis, by W. Wagner, Pa.D. 16mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

This edition enters especially into the critical and grammatical 
explanation of the Phzdo, and does not profess to exhaust the 
EES Sate thought of the work, least of all to collect the 

octrines and tenets of later philosophers and thinkers on the sub- 
ject treated by Plato. 


Co 


From Proressor H. M. Barrp, University of the City of New 
York. 


‘‘] have examined with considerable care the copy of Dr. 
Wagner’s ‘ Plato’s Phedo’ which you sent me, and have been 
so much pleased with the scholarly accuracy of the notes, and 
their adaptedness to the wants of our more advanced college 
classes, that I have just put the edition into the hands of my 
seniors, as decidedly the best they could procure of this admira- 
ble dialogue of Plato. It supplies a want long felt.’”’ 


From Prorrssor C. Harrison, University of the South. 


‘¢¢ The Pheedo,’ edited by Wagner, is evidently the work 
of a scholar, of a man who knows that a knowledge of Greek 
means more than the mediocre ability to give a slipshod English 
rendering for a collocation of words. His aim is exactness, and 
he handles the particle, the bugbear to amateur Hellenists, with 
ease and accuracy.’’ 


From Proressor Cu. Morris, University of Georgia. 


‘¢T have now in use with my higher classes your edition of 
the ‘Phzdo’ of Plato, and find it altogether satisfactory. It 
shows much greater care and scholarship than are usually found 
in college text-books.’’ 


From Proressor M. Marston, St. Lawrence University. 

‘‘ The ‘ Phedo’ is a very carefully edited work, and I have 
improved the first opportunity to use it with my classes. I find 
it an excellent text-book, as well as a scholarly edition.”’ 

—@—— 


JOHN ALLYN PUBLISHER, BOSTON, MASS 











THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, with Notes by 
R. C. Jess. Revised and Edited, with additional Notes, 
by R. H. Maruer, Professor of Greek and German in 
Amherst College. 16mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

— 
From Proressor W. W. Goopwrir, Harvard College. 

‘¢ It is rare to find an edition of a classic author so admirabl 
adapted to the wants of students as Mr. Jebb’s ‘ Electra.’ 

I hope this new edition will aid in making it better known in our 

colleges; and I am glad to see how much Professor Mather has 

done to that good end.’’ 
From Prorsessor W. S. Trier, Amherst College. 

‘¢ It is a handsome volume and a good text-book. JI am sure 
scholars will agree with me that it is greatly improved by Pro- 
fessor Mather’s revision, and teachers and pupils will find it to 
be what they want in the study of this favorite play of the prince 
of tragic poets.’’ 

From Prorsessor O. Howes, Hamilton College. 

‘‘The changes introduced by Professor Mather in Jebb’s 
‘ Electra ’ are, in my opinion, substantial improvements; and 
I shall in future use this in preference to any other edition.’’ 


SELECTIONS FROM HERODOTUS AND THU- 
CYDIDES; with Notes by R. H. Martuer, Professor of 
Greek and German in Amherst College. 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

Gee 
From Proressor N. L. Anprews, Madison University. 

‘¢ ¢ Mather’s Selections from Herodotus and Thucydides’ is a 
most admirable text-book. The other works of a similar nature 
are almost invariably too voluminous to allow of adequate notes, 
while this can easily be read by a class in a limited time. The 
notes, both grammatical and historical, are eminently lucid, 
pertinent, and judicious; and the references to Crosby, Good- 
win, and Hadley are a valuable feature. I need hardly say 
that I shall use it with my classes.’’ 


From Prorressor Grorae McMIttan, Hillsdale College. 

‘¢‘ Professor Mather’s ‘ Selections’ I have used for the past 
two years with the Freshmen, with increasing satisfaction. It 
is admirably edited. 

From Proressor J. B. Swat, Bowdoin College. 

‘* It is a capital little book, and proves to be exactly what we 

needed for the Freshman Class.’’ 


——— 


JOHN ALLYN, PUBLISHER, BOSTON, MASS. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREEOE, from the Earliest 
Times down to the Death of Alexander. Compiled by R. F. 


PENNELL, Instructor in Phillips Exeter Academy. With Maps 
and Plans. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this work are :— 
I. Brevity. All minor details are omitted, thus avoiding a 
confused mass of matter so perplexing tu every beginner. 
MI. Clear arrangement of topics in each chapter. 
Lil. Important Events, Names, and Dates are printed in 
clear “black letter,” thus greatly assisting the student in 
’ learning them. 
IV. The Origin of the Greeks, according to the latest author- 
ities, is given in an Introductory Chapter. 
. V. & Complete Index of Important Events and Proper. 
Names, with their pronunciation. 
—@—— 
From Dr. J. H. Hanson, LL.D., Waterville, Me. 


‘¢] have examined Mr. Pennell’s Greece with care, and am 
highly pleased with it. It is truly a multum in parvo, and can- 
not fail to meet with the success it deserves.’’ 


From Proressor Caarres Doe, Northfield, Vermont. 


‘¢T am very much pleased with the book, and believe it will 
meet the wants of classes fitting for college better than any- 
thing of the kind that has been published.”’ 


From Proressor E. F. Stearns, Wayland Institute. 


‘* Tt seems to me & book admirably adapted to the work for 
which it has been prepared, — an introduction to the study of the 
History of Greece. I am especially pleased to see that, in 
treating briefly the important events, the author has not omitted 
the connecting link of cause and effect, which alone can mako 
history philosophic and interesting.’’ 


From Proressor W. M. Jerreris, Delaware College. 


‘Tt is a most jndicious epitome of Grecian History, contain- 
just those salient points about which all the minor events 
naturally group themselves.’’ 
—o—— 


JOHN ALLYN, PUBLISHER, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DE TOCQUEVILLE’S 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED BY REEVE. 





Revised and Edited, with Notes, by FRANcIS BOWEN, Pro- 
‘fessor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard University. Sixth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 


A cheaper edition of Vol. I., with especial reference to its use 
as a Text-Book, is also issued, under the title of AMERICAN 
INSTITUTIONS, in 12mo, cloth. Price $1.75. 
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From the Washington Globe. 


By the common consent of all critics, this is the best work on Democracy in ancient 
or modern literature. It has had the universal good fortune to please men of all 
shades of political opinion, for the simple reason that, being the work of a man who 
strove to attain the just medium in all his opinions, who was a sincere seeker after 
truth, and whose chief aim in life was the good of mankind, it bears throughout 
strong marks of impartiality, sincerity, and honesty. 


From the N.Y. Tribune. 


The more it is studied, the more reason one will find to admire the philosophical 
' spirit which pervades every part, without being anywhere offensively obtruded; its 
luminous method; the accurate knowledge of our institutions which it reveals alike 
in their spirit and jn their details; and the accuracy, clearness, and grace of the 
style. . . . Professor Bowen has subjected Reeve’s version to a careful supervision, 
and has almost rewritten it. He has made it more correct and more compact by lop- 
ping off its redundancy and tightening its structure, so that it not only better repre- 
serits De Tocqueville, but it is better English. 


From the National Quarterly Review. 


De Tocqueville has become a classic in every literature in Christendom. His 
** Democracy in America’’ is everywhere recognized as a standard authority. True, 
he wrote this work thirty years ago: at least a score have been written on the same 
subject since; but his is worth five score. Yet it is a remarkable fact that the one 
now before us is the only edition in English of ‘‘ Democracy i in America”’ which is at 
all worthy of the author, or of the subject y bch be bandles with such mz a! skill. 
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